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HERAT. 


vague language lately used by Lord BeaconsFIELD 
with respect to the future settlement of Afghanistan 
has received an unexpected interpretation. The Times of 
Tuesday last contained a statement, evidently derived from 
some official source, that the Persian Government was 
to be released from the obligation of abstaining from the 
assertion of its ancient pretensions to the sovereignty of 
Herat. The renunciation was the consequence, as it had 
been the main object, of the Persian war of 1856. Sir 
James Ourram’s victory had convinced the Persians of the 
inutility of farther resistance; and for nearly a quarter of 
a century the Afghans have retained undisputed possession 
of the most important city and territory of Central Asia. 
When a few years ago a dispute arose between Persia and 
Afghanistan as to the province of Seistan, no question was 
raised with respect to the sovereignty of Herat. Although 
the provincial capitals have been jealous of the supremacy of 
Cabul, Sarre Aut, when he had finally established his claim 
to the inheritance of Dost MaHomMeD, was represented bya 
Governor of his own nomination at Herat. Even during the 
short and troubled interval between the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Gundamuk and the renewal of the war, ArouB 
Kuan, who is still the nominal ruler of Herat, professed 
loyalty to his brother the Ameer. According to doubtful 
and imperfectly intelligible ramours, Herat has for some 
months past been subject to disturbances which almost 
attained the dimensions of civil war. Regiments from 
Cabul and indigenous troops have sometimes engaged in 
actual conflict, with results which are not fully known. 
Sometimes it was stated that Ayous Kuan proposed to 
advance at the head of an army to Candahar ; but, if any 
such purpose was entertained, it was apparently baffled by 
the mutinous disposition of the soldiery. Statements that 
Russian agents were busy at Herat, though not im- 
probable, have been founded on mere conjecture ; and those 
of the inhabitants who are said to wish for the annexation 
of the city and province by England may not perhaps be 
the dominant party. 

The solicitude which has been felt as to Russian designs 
upon Merv has related exclusively to Herat. Merv itself 
is a fortified collection of huts, perhaps only periodically 
inhabited, in an oasis of considerable extent. The Rus- 
sians, if they possessed Merv, would probably make it 
the site of a fort, with a garrison sufficient to control the 
Turcoman nomads in the neighbourhood. The military 
and political importance of the place consists almost wholly 
in the basis which it affords for an expedition against 
Herat. It is true that Russian writers have lately affected 
to prefer the route of Bokhara, perhaps with the object of 
diverting attention from Merv. The English Government 
has never relaxed the vigilance with which Russian move- 
ments in the direction of Merv have been watched. On more 
than one occasion inquiries have been made as to the 
ultimate purpose of the expedition which is intended to 
retrieve the failure of last year, and to reduce the Teke 
Turcomans to submission. Count ScHovuvaLorr assured 
Lord Sauissury that it was intended to establish a frontier 
line considerably to the north of Merv; and similar decla- 
rations were made to Lord Durrerin by M. pr Gizrs, by 
Baron Joint, and by the Emperor himself. It is right to 
admit that none of the communications amounted to pro- 
Mises; so that the Russian Government could not be 


charged with bad faith if General Kavurmann took posses- 


sion of Merv. M. pe Grers remonstrated against a state- ; 


ment made by the Government to the House of Commons 
on the ground that it seemed to imply a definite engage- 
ment; but he afterwards repeated to Lord Durrerin 
the statement that the intentions expressed by the 
Emperor had not since been modified. The Russian 
journals have uniformly assumed that Merv was the 
object of the expedition, and some of them have com- 
placently expatiated on the facilities which the place will 
afford for an early advance on Herat and an ultimate 
invasion of India. It was hardly worth while to protest 
against the conquest of Merv, if entirely new arrangements 
were to be made as to the sovereignty of Herat. 

The formal answers given by Lord Beaconsrietp and 
Sir Srarrorp Norracore to the leaders of the Opposition 
virtually confirm the statement in the Times. There is no 
longer any doubt that negotiations for the transfer of 
Herat from Afghanistan to Persia are in progress, and in 
such matters, as in the question of Home Rule, inquiry 
implies a preconceived determination. Oriental diplomacy, 
however obstinate or tortuous, will place no impediment in 
the way of a coveted acquisition. Persia will assent to 
any conditions which may be proposed in preference to 
breaking off a profitable bargain. It will be interesting to 
learn whether any Afghan negotiator has taken part in a 
discussion which concerns his countrymen in the first 
degree. There is no doubt that the Ameer of CaBuL was 
intended to be a trustee for England in defending Herat 
from foreign aggression; but it can scarcely be denied 
that he and the nation which he represented had also bene- 
ficial interests of their own. In time of war it may 
perhaps be allowable to dismember an enemy’s territory ; 
but it is not perfectly clear that England is at present at 
war with the Afghan people. The version of the story 
which was published in the Times cannot be complete, 
although it may be accurate as far as it goes. It is 
inconceivable that the Government should simply can- 
cel the agreement of 1856, leaving Persia to choose a 
convenient time for taking Herat by force from its 
present possessors. <A treaty which could only be en- 
forced by a war between two foreign Powers would be 
equally anomalous and unjustifiable. If England has 
really undertaken to convey Herat to Persia, some means 
of accomplishing the transfer must have been provided ; 
yet it would be a and hazardous proceeding to 
undertake a siege of Herat for the purpose of afterwards 
handing the place over toa claimant whose title has 
hitherto been consistently disputed by England. 
There is yet a fourth party to the negotiation, who may 
rhaps be found to be the author of the whole com- 

tion. The proposal of a transfer of Herat to Persia 
originated with Russia: Again and again, within a few 
months, official and semi-official journals have dwelt on 
the expediency of a friendly understanding between Russia 
and England, to be cemented by the arrangement which 
now seems to approach completion. The motives of Russia 
are more intelligible than the considerations of expediency 
which may have weighed with the English Government. 
Although Persia has of late been supposed to incline to 
the English alliance, no reliance can be placed on a weak 
Power which has again and again made itself the instru- 
ment of Russian policy. A generation ago Herat was 
defended from a Persian invasion, on the ground that, if it 
were taken, it might become a Russian possession or 
dependency. It is possible that, if the transfer is effected 
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with the consent and indeed at the instance of Russia, the | 
sovereignty of Persia may for the present be nominally | 
respected; but there can be no security against a fature | 
conquest or cession. It will also be found that an imme- | 
diate price must be paid for the consent of Russia. A. 
part of the price of Herat will be paid by Persia in the 
form of a surrender of so much territory on the southern | 
bank of the Attrek as may enable Russian troops to turn 
the flank of the Turcomans and to avoid a laborious march | 
through the desert. 


The Turcomans have no claim on England as friends 
or allies ; but, on the other hand, they have given no pro- | 
vocation which would justify the conclusion of a treaty | 
hostile to their interests. It may not be possible to apply | 
to Asiatic States the extremely elastic rules of European | 
international law; but the disposal by Great Powers of | 
the territories of their neighbours with exclusive regard to 


staple. The Southwark election may also claim to be 
considered a test election. A Conservative is being op- 
posed by two Liberals. If only one Liberal was standing, 
and his party heartily supported him, he would probably 
win. Ifthe Liberal party is divided or sulks, a Conserva- 
tive may probably get in. The contest has thus become a 
contest inside the Liberal party, and the rival Liberals 
oppose each other much more fiercely and openly than 
either section opposes their common enemy. One section 
insists on the treason to the party generally which is in- 
volved in dividing it. The other insists on its right to 
have a man exactly after its own heart. Home Rule only 
enters into the contest in so far as it provokes the question 
whether it or anything else shall be allowed to divide 
the Liberal party. So many seats were lost to Conser- 
vatives at the last election through the divisions of the 
Liberal party, that, from a mere electioneering point of 


their own convenience resembles too nearly the habitual | view, considerable interest attaches to a contest which 


policy of NapoLron at a time when public law had almost | 
ceased to exist. It is probable that the first impression | 
produced by the account of the negotiations may be modi- 
fied by the explanations which the Government is at pre- 
sent compelled to reserve. If an amicable understanding 
has been established with Russia, an additional reason 
will have been furnished for the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to publish the Russian correspondence found at 
Cabul. It is useless to guess at the Duke of ArGyYLt’s 
reasons for pressing for the publication; and he will have 
an opportunity of explaining his own conduct. For the 
present there is, as always, a strong presumption against 
any measure which tends to produce irritation without 
yielding any substantial result. The statements of the 
late Ameer Yakoos Kuan to General Roperts are only 
historically important as they confirm the belief that 
Sere Axi was first alienated from the English alliance in 
1873. The two volumes of despatches lately issued con- 
tain but little new information. The suspicion that 
ABDUBRAHMAN was deliberately released is fully confirmed ; 
and it appears that at one time his destination was Herat. 
As his arrival in the city has not been reported, he may 
perhaps have been restrained by superior orders, until the 
supposed negotiation with England had either failed or 
succeeded. 


ENGLISH ELECTIONS AND HOME RULE. 


—= Conservative victory at Liverpool has afforded a 
legitimate triumph to the winning party. The 
Liberals were trying to get a Conservative seat, and they 
offered to show that their incessant denunciations of the 
Ministry had been so effectual and convincing that a very 
important constituency had been converted, and would 
prefer an adversary to a supporter of an erring Govern- 
ment. They did succeed in polling a very large num- 
ber of voters, a number exceeding that by which 
the Conservatives had at former elections seated their 
members. But the Conservatives outdid them, and 
by a majority of more than two thousand proved that 
Liverpool was not converted. This may fairly be 
described as a test election. The whole conduct and 
policy of the Ministry was under review, and one of 
the leading towns of England manifested approval of the 
policy of the Ministry. The election was also a test 
election in another sense, for it raised in a distinctive 
form the question of the relation of English parties to 
Home Rule. It showed that a Liberal candidate, although 
bidding just high enough to catch the Irish vote, can still 
command the general support of the local Liberal party ; 
and it also showed that the mere fact of the Irish 
vote having been caught stimulates voters who might 
otherwise indifferent to show their resentment at 
Irish dictation. But, with a general election so near, 
elections even in much less important than 
Liver show something of the feelings of consti- 
tuencies generally, and are, after their fashion, test 
elections. The election shows that in a quiet | 
West of England town where Home Rule is a subject | 
very far from the ordinary thoughts of men, and a contest 
is foughé out on the old-fashioned party lines, the Liberals 


have been able to maintain the advantage they gained 
six years ago, and to secure the whole of a representation — 
which they used to share with the Conservatives. The | 
poliey of the Government has not been bad enough 
to convert Liverpool, nor good enough to convert Barn- 


may serve to show whether the feeling in the Liberal party 
that it must not waste its strength is sufliciently powerfal 
to override its perennial impulses to division. 

The questions raised by the Liverpool election as to 
Home Rule were taken up in Parliament immediately on 
its reassembling. Lord BrAcoNsFIELD opened the Session 
by expressing his latest views on Home Rule; and Lord 
HARTINGTON was questioned as to the part he had taken in 
supporting Lord Ramsay. Lord Beaconsrienp laid down 
two propositions, which are perhaps true in a remote and 
inferential sense, but which are open to the charge of 
unstatesmanlike exaggeration if taken literally. The first 
proposition was that it was the same thing to talk of 
Home Rule in Ireland as to talk of Home Rule in York. 
shire. It is contrary to the plainest facts, past and pre- 
sent, to speak as if Ireland were related to England 
exactly as Yorkshire is related to the rest of England. 
Ireland is not, and never has been, on the footing of 
an English county. It has had to be conquered over and 
over again. It has had a Parliament of its own, and has 
managed to convince England that it cannot be allowed 
to have such a Parliament any more. It still has a 
Peerage of iis own, and a Court of its own. It is not 
allowed to have the English suffrage, or to raise Volunteers. 
The Established Church has been disestablished, and it has 
had a Land Act given it which is supposed to be exception- 
ally adapted to its peculiar needs. Itis quite statesmanlike 
to say that, in spite of these things, Ireland cannot have 
a newlIrish Parliament; but it is not statesmanlike to affect 
toignore peculiaritiesin the situation of Ireland which every 
one knows to exist. The proposition that every one who sup- 
ports Home Rule is false to his QUEEN and country evident y 
reflects nothing more than Lord Beaconsrigxp’s feelings 
at the moment. It cannot possibly have been consistent 
with his duty to the Crown to appoint as special repre- 
sentative of the QureN in an Irish county a man whom 
the Minister appointing him thought false to the QuEEN. 
Lord Harrineron had a very different task to fulfil from 
that of anathematizing Home Rulers. He had to defend 
himself, not to attack others. He had to explain 
how it happened that he supported Lord Ramsay. He 
frankly acknowledged that he could not have supported 
Lord Ramsay if Lord Ramsay had declared that he 
would join in asking for an Irish Parliament; but 
he said that all Lord Ramsay had done was to promise 
to join in promoting a formal ee See an Irish 
Parliament is possible or desirable. is Lord Harrinc- 
von thought was not enough to alienate him from a can- 
didate who in every other respect was most satisfactory to 
him. It is extremely undesirable that the lines of party 
should be made too rigid; but when it is said that thas 
Rule means something very bad, while an inguiry into 
the desirability of Home Rule means scarcely anything, 
we must ask what such an inquiry really does mean; and 
we cannot find in Lord Ramsay’s letter justifying 
his alliance with the Home Rulers any trace of his having 
given any attention to this very important point. 

The simplest way of looking at Home Rule is to regard 
it as a demand that the Irish shall be placed towards 
England in the same position as the Canadians. Many 


| other objections to this demand might be urged ;, but 


there is one objection to it which is fundamental and 
sufficient in itself. The Irish could not be in the same 
position to England as Canadians are. The bases of our 
relations with Canada are, that in the last resort 
we can afford to let Canada go, and that we have 
a reasonable expectation that the Canadians will not 
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come into collision with the Imperial Parliament. | 
Neither of these bases exists in regard to Ireland. We, 
cannot afford to let Ireland go. We cannot hazard our 
position in Europe by having a hostile independent little 
State at our very doors. We have not merely a reason- 
able expectation, but a full assurance, that the Irish would 
come into collision with the Imperial Parliament. They 
are as unfit as auy nation could be for a separate repre- 
sentative government. Their leaders spend their time in 
showing, not how Parliamentary work can be carried on, 
but how it may be stopped altogether. They themselves are | 
the victims of agitators or the tools of priests. They have | 
scarcely any notion of obeying the law, and regard assassiva- | 
tion as a smart national habit. Their dreams are dreams | 
of confiscation and communism. Unless the Imperial | 
power was present to restrain and control, Irish society 
would break up into anarchy. It is not right that any 
set of rulers should allow any of those they govern to 
bring on themselves so much misery as the lrish would 
bring on themselves if they had not England to keep them in 
order. But, apart from considerations of humanity, the Irish 
Parliament would be sure to come into collision with the 
Imperial Parliament. Things which the Irish Parliament 
wished for would be vetoed by England, and then this veto 
would be a new grievance. Sooner or later, and probably 
before long, this difference would lead to resistance, and then 
England would have to use force. The logical end of 
Home Rule is the reconquest of Ireland. An inquiry into 
the desirableness of Home Rule really means an inquiry into 
the desirableness of having to reconquer Ireland. How is 
it possible that such an inquiry should be conducted ? 
An inquiry into Home Rule is useless unless it includes 
an inquiry into the objections to Home Rule. Wither the 
inquiry would be a mockery, or it would drive the Irish 
wild. The only justification English candidates have for 
promising to vote for such an inquiry is that they secretly 
feel sure that what they are to vote for will never be | 
carried. This is a very poor justification; and they had 

better face the unpleasant thought what the inquiry they | 
are to vote for really means before they engage to vote. 
for it. | 


THE DEBATE ON IRISH DISTRESS, | 


| 

‘_ objections to the course adopted by Mr. Saaw in 
moving his amendment on the Report of the Address | 
were as technical as his own reasons for anticipating the | 
debate on the Government Bill were conventional or 
simply rhetorical. The discussion itself was both proper 
and inevitable; and the time and occasion for beginning 
it mattered little. It would perhaps have been more 
logical to wait for the Bill for enlarging the powers of the 
Government, especially as the part of the measure which 
is retrospective raises the whole question of the policy 
which has been fellowed to the present time; but there is 
no need of haste in granting an indemnity which cannot 
be withheld. If some hours were wasted by Mr. Suaw’s 
refasal to proceed on the first night of the Session, and if 
the adjournment of the debate on Monday was unneces- 
sary, it cannot be said that the conduct of the Irish 
members thus far can be rightly described as obstruc- 
tive. No other question of equal importance requires 
the attention of Parliament; and it was right that the 
serious nature of the existing distress should be fully ex- 
plained. Mr. Suaw, Mr. Henry, Mr. Buenner- 
HasseT, and several other members, may be acquitted of 
any desire to prefer political or party interests to the 
object of averting famine. Mr. O’Donnett and a few like- 
minded associates are responsible for the spiteful and 
factious extravagance of the invective against the Govern- 
ment which he thought fit to embody in an Amendment. 
Mr. O’DonwgLt did his best to provide an excuse for any 
disinclination which Parliament might be supposed to feel 
for considering the charges of agitators who do their best 
to render government impossible in Ireland. It is a 
monstrous and insolent falsehood that the petitions of 
starving cultivators have been answered by arbitrary arrests 
and displays of military foree. An Irish patriot must care 
bat little for the distress of his countrymen when he 
diverges into idlerant about abuses committed by Ministers 
which are said to be more dangerous than open treason to 
the State. Mr. O’SuaucHNessy drew a more practical con- 
clusion from the negligence which, like his colleagues, he | 
imputed to the Government. His proposal that, as a. 


| treme Radical section. 


penalty, the whole cost of relief should be charged to the 
Imperial Treasury had the merit of simplicity and bold- 
ness. 

The proposal of a vote of censure did the Government 
the service of procuring an almost unanimous acquittal 
by all sections of the House of Commons, with the 
exception of the party of ‘Home Rule and the ex- 
It was improbable that any Go- 
vernment should at the same time neglect its duty and 


| sacrifice its own eredit by refusing to aid a considerable 


part of the population which was exposed to severe suffer- 
ing and imminent danger. There were many concurrent 
causes of distress, snch as the low price of agricultural 
produce and the refusal of shopkeepers and money-lenders 
to give further credit; but the greatest of all evils were 
the deficiency of dry turfand the failure of the potato 
crop. It was stated in the course of the debate that 
the crop was short of the average to the value of 
several millions sterling ; and, in default of external relief, 
the deficiency would be prolonged into future seasons by 
the unavoidable consumption of seed-potatoes for food. 
There can be little doubt that, whatever had been done or 
omitted, the Government would have been blamed. On 
the other hand, it is not to be assumed that mistakes may 
not have been committed. At the beginning of September 
the Irish Local Government Board directed the Inspectors 
to inquire into the state of the potato crop and on the 
supply of fuel; and the reports were sent to the Board in 
the middle of October. It would probably have been im- 
possible to form a judgment of the condition of the crop 
earlier in the season. ‘The Inspectors were also instructed 
to ascertain whether there was likely to be an increased 
demand for Poor-Law relief during the winter. It was 
already known that indoor or outdoor relief had been 
given to 7,000 or 8,000 persons in excess of the numbers 
of the previous year. The official reports confirmed on 
all points the apprehensions of the Local Government 
Board. On the 28th of October they accordingly ad- 
dressed the Irish Government, with which they had pro- 
bably been already in commnnication; and an application 
was made to the Treasury for a relaxation of the terms on 
which money is advanced to landlords for purposes of im- 
provement. 

The Local Government Board at the same time desired 
the Board of Guardians to take care that the unoccu- 
pied wards in the workhouses should at once be cleaned 
and whitewashed, and placed in every respect in good 
and habitable order. One of the speakers im the de- 
bate declaimed against the alleged inhumanity of the 
Government in taking measures which pointed to the 
administration of indoor relief. Under the provisions 
of the Irish Poor Law, no person can be admitted to 
the workhouse while he eccupies land beyond the ex- 
tent of a small garden. Small farmers will consequently 
submit to almost any hardship in preference to resort- 
ing to the workhouse. It was insinuated that the 
Local Government Board desired either to leave the 
people to starve or to evict them from their hold- 
ings. The indignant critic omitted to read the next 
paragraph of the circular by which the Guardians are 
directed to take care that the relieving officers may be 
ready to discharge their duty efficiently “should the con- 
“ dition of the poorer classes render it necessary to afford 
“relief out of the workhouse more freely than at present.” 
The risk of injustice to occupiers of land had not been 
overlooked, while precautions were taken against the 
sufferings to inmates which might have resulted from any 
unusual crowding in workhonses. The very poorest of 
the people are not occupiers, but labourers; and it is 
better that they should be kept alive in the workhouse 
than that they should be left to starve. Ata later time 
the rules which limit outdoor relief were suspended in cases 
where the Inspectors thought relaxation necessary; and the 
Government is not to blame for postponing as long as 
possible measures which, even when they are necessary, 
must tend to diminish self-reliance and to encourage 
pauperism. The exact moment of interference with the 
ordinary course of law and practice must necessarily be 
left to the discretion of the responsible authorities ; and 
those who sincerely wish that their duties should be effi- 
ciently discharged will place a candid and generous 
construction on their acts. The person who has to do 
a thing is more likely to do it well than a hos- 
tile critic to be right in condemnation of his con- 
duct. The Government might, as the result has 
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shown, have judiciously offered at an earlier period the 
liberal terms which have induced landlords to borrow con- 
siderable sums for improvement. The proposal that loans 
should be made to occupiers as well as to owners is wholly 
inadmissible. A loan on insufficient security is, as private 
lenders well know, a gift in all respects, except that it is 
not rewarded by gratitude. 

The Cuancettor of the Excnequer informed the House 
of Commons that the Government had satisfied itself that 
food and seed potatoes could, if necessary, be despatched with- 
out delay into the distressed districts. It was therefore 
thought unnecessary to accumulate stores of provisions ; and 
his own announcement had been deliberately delayed. The 
trade supply would be instantly checked if it were known 
that Government competition was to be feared. The ex- 
perience acquired on a large scale in India has thrown 
much light on the difficulties which beset the relief of 
widespread distress by the most intelligent and beneficent 
Government. During the great famine in Bengal Lord 
Norrusrook was justified by the result in refusing, against 
the strong opinion of Sir Gzorce CampseE Lt, then Lieutenant- 
Governor, to prohibit the exportation of grain. Artificial 
disturbance of prices would oe done more harm by dis- 
couraging production than any scarcity which could be 
attributed to the drain caused by foreign demand. On 
the whole, no sufficient argument was produced in 
favour of the practical part of the Amendment. Those 
who would have taken the place of the Ministers 
if the vote of censure had been carried declined to 
pledge themselves to a more lavish expenditure. Mr. 

HAW himself can have attached little importance to 
the proposition that the tenure of land was the cause of 
the distress. Laws which have existed in good as well as 
in bad times must be compatible with prosperity; and it 
is obvious that no change which could now be made 
would affect the present distress. Recriminations as to 
patronage of Home Rule at Liverpool or in Sligo were 
entirely irrelevant to the question, though they perhaps 
formed the most exciting portion of the debate. Lord 
Hartineron virtually approved the measures of the 
Government as to turf and seed-potatoes ; and he had a 
right to amuse himself by drawing nice distinctions 
between his own opinions and Lord Ramsay’s. 


M. DE FREYCINET AND THE AMNESTY. 
M DE FREYCINET has made a speech the recep- 


e tion of which supplies a curious commentary on the 


esteem in which Ministries have lately come to be held in| 


France. He has actually put his foot down—put it down 
indeed in the mildest and most provisional way, but still 
e it down—and the Chamber of Deputies seems to 
ave been reduced to speechlessness by the spectacle of so 
much determination. His oratorical triumph, the Times 
Correspondent informs us, was “surpassed by the moral 
“triumph of the honest patriot and statesman.” The 
Left, we are farther assured, “evidently felt a pleasure in 
“at length rallying round a chief capable of leading it to 
“ battle.” It is with extreme curiosity that we turn to 
the text of the speech which has earned such exceptional 
praise. A throng of spectators, the same authority in- 
forms us, was waiting to hear whether a French 
Premier would at last give a fitting answer to the 
restless agitators who demand a plenary amnesty. And this 
is what the spectators heard. “The Government,” says 
M. ve Freycinet, “altogether reject this proposal for a 
“ plenary amnesty.” Here, then, France had at last an 
unmistakable declaration on the part of the Cabinet. 
Perhaps, when M. pe Freyciner had spoken his second 
sentence, France did not feel quite so confident. The 
Government “ will not pledge themselves as to the future 
“ either one way or the other.” Surely a foot was never 

ut down with so little determination. You shall not 

ave a plenary amnesty, says this resolute and daring 
statesman ; and then, remembering the relation that ought 
to exist between valour and discretion, he adds, At least, 
you shall not have it to-day. It would have been hard 
upon the advocates of a plenary amnesty to have left them 
in this uncertainty as to what the morrow might bring 
forth ; so M. pe Freyciver kindly went on to lay down the 
conditions under which a plenary amnesty may be 
granted. First, the amnesty must have ceased to be a 
matter of agitation out of doors; next, it must have ceased 
iuside the Chamber to wear the appearance of opposition 


to the Government. Ar amnesty can only be given when 
the Government possesses “the moral strength derived 
“ from stability and durability.” Plainly, therefore, it is 
the business of the advocates of an amnesty to help on the 
realization of this condition. If they want a result that 
can only be had from a stable Government, let them set 
to work to make the Government stable. As it is, they 
are doing nothing of the kind. Instead of trying to give 
stability to the Government, they systematically withhold 
their votes from it. ‘If they sincerely wish to make the 
“ amnesty practicable, let them strengthen the Republican 
“ party by supporting the Government.” If they help 
the Cabinet to carry all the measures it has in hand, then 
—in a France tranquil and prosperous by reason of its 
railways, its canals, and its schools—a strong Government 
may say that the time has come for a complete amnesty 
to a proclaimed. 

The Times’ Correspondent is fall of admiration at the 
Parliamentary strategy which M. pe Freycinet’s speech 
displayed. No doubt if the plan succeeds, it will havea 
fair claim to be called clever; but it is permissible to 
doubt whether the snare is not spread too completely in 
sight of the bird. In the first place, M. De Freycrvet has 
completely abandoned the position originally taken by the 
opponents of the plenary amnesty. He no longer rests 
his refusal on the exceptional character of the crimes for 
which the amnesty is demanded. The burning of Paris 
and the murder of the hostages are not now treated as un- 
pardonable sins. On the contrary, they are sins which it 
will be proper to pardon by and by, when the Govern- 
ment has been victorious in a certain number of divisions. 
How many of these triumphs will M. pe Freycrner think 
it necessary to reckon up before he regards his Cabinet 
as sufficiently strong to grant what is asked of it? 
Judging from similar cases, it may be expected that the 
very argument which is now used to postpone an 
amnesty will shortly be used to hurry one on. If there is 
a necessary connexion between an amnesty and a strong 
Government, M. pe Freycinet may soon find it con- 
venient to grant the amnesty in order to create a belief 
that his Government is strong. No Minister can go on 
for ever proclaiming his own weakness, and calling upon 
his lukewarm friends to show their consistency by 
making him stronger. In the end he will be forced to 
persuade the country that strength has come by acting 
as though it had come. Whenever this necessity arises— 
and it will be strange if it does not soon make its ap- 
pearance—M. pe Freycinet will have no choice left him 
as to the way in which he must act to make the 
country believe that he is strong. He has proclaimed 
the symptoms beforehand. When France is tranquil 
and prosperous, and the Government stable and 
lasting, the amnesty may be granted. So long, there- 
fore, as the amnesty remains unconceded, France is not 
tranquil or prosperous, and the Government is not stable 
or lasting. It is very well for a Minister to say this of 
his Cabinet and his country when he is fresh in office. 
He is not then responsible for the absence of these de- 
sirable characteristics. But will M. pe Freycinet venture 
to say the same thing eighteen months hence? When 
the elections are next held will he venture to say to the 
constituencies, I have been Minister for nearly two years, 
and I have not made either my country or my Cabinet 
what I wish to see them. I wished France to be tranquil 
and prosperous; she is neither. I wished my Govern- 
ment to be stable and durable; it is neither. M. DE 
Freycinet will be a man of very remarkable courage if 
he does say this, and if he does not say it, how will he re- 
sist the demands for an amnesty? If things have turned 
out as he wished, why should the concession be delayed? If 
they have not turned out as he wished, why should he be 
any longer retained as Minister ? 

It will be surprising, however, if things are left to go on 
without further disturbance as long as this. M. pe Frry- 
cineT frankly acknowledges that the Government cannot 
attain to stability unless it can obtain the entire support 
of the Left, and in order to get this support, it holds out 
the amnesty by way of a bribe. If you will vote with me, 
he says to the advocates of a plenary amnesty, I will see 
whether I cannot let your friends come back to France. 
It seems far from unlikely that the Left, having their 
strength thus openly admitted, will not be long before 
they give the Cabinet the choice between paying for their 
support on delivery, or making way for a Cabinet which 
is willing to do so. The minority in favour of the 
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amnesty has steadily increased, and though 115 is not a 
large vote, it is a vote which may greatly embarrass the 
Government if it is given against it at a critical moment. 
What the Left will probably say to M. pe Freycrver will 
be something to this effect. If you concede the amnesty 
we will support you in the Chambers, and thereby give 
ou the strength, and France the tranquillity, which you 
lave specified as the conditions under which an amnesty 
may be granted. In order to enable you to say that 
these conditions have already been obtained, we will 
even vote with you in two or three divisions before 
we raise the amnesty question for the last time. If, 
on the other hand, you do not concede the amnesty, we 
shall take the earliest opportunity of upsetting your 
Government. We shall easily find some occasion on which 
we can patch upa momentary alliance with the Right, 
which, though from different motives, is as anxious as we 
are to see a genuinely Radical Cabinet in office. If M. vE 
Freycinet turns a deaf ear to these solicitations, he is not 
likely to retain power long. If he yields to them, it will 
not be long before the plenary amnesty is granted. 
As regards the absence of agitation out of doors, there is 
a particular kind of agitation which it seems safe to say 
will, supposing it to be resorted to, hasten the grant of an 
amnesty rather than delay it. Whether the Communists 
who have been condemned in their absence will carry out 
the design attributed to them and come back to France is, 
perhaps, doubtful. A man may not like to put his head in 
a noose, even though he knows that the chances are infi- 
nitely against its being drawn tight. But, supposing they 
do come back, it seems morally certain that the plenary 
amnesty cannot long be withheld. If no notice is taken 
of them, they will practically have amnestied themselves. 
If they are arrested, and tried, an agitation of a new and 
highly embarrassing kind willat once begin. There was much 
that accompanied the suppression of the Commune that 
a French Government will not care to have paraded in the 
full light of day nine years later, and the counsel for the 
defence will be perfectly well aware of this. As the Govern- 
ment will not be able to silence the advocate, they will 
probably think it wise to pardon the client. 


EGYPT. 


HE documents contained in the French Yellow-book 

on Egypt, taken in conjunction with a very interest- 

ing and able article by Mr. Diczy in the current number 
of the Nineteenth Century, enable English readers to form 
a fuller and juster notion of the present state of things in 
Egypt than has hitherto been possible. It is by examining 
the circumstances under which the strange institution ofa 
joint Protectorate has been established that we can best 
understand what this Protectorate really means. Every one 
knows who knows anything of Egypt that Tewrix is 
Viceroy in place of his father IsmaiL, that there is a native 
Ministry with Riaz Pasua at its head, that MM. Barine 
and Dre Buieniires are the Controllers who keep every- 
thing in order, that the Egyptian Government has re- 
cently made a proposal for the settlement of its debt 
which has met with the general acceptance of the public, 
and that the question of the Domain Loan has been 
settled by a compromise. A document contained in the 
French Yellow-book gives in detail a statement of 
the powers and functions assigned to the Controllers. 
They do not nominally govern, but they supervise the 
whole government of the country. They attend at the 
Councils of Ministers, and vote in those Councils if 
they please. Every functionary from the highest to the 
lowest has to give them every information they may re- 
quire. They act in conjunction with the Commissioners 
of the Public Debt whenever they please. They have 
a staff of their own whom they appoint and dismiss, and 
whose pay they fix, and they are irremovable except with 
the consent of the Governments appointing them. Since 
their arrival in Egypt, scarcely three months since, they, 
and the system they work, Sass given great satisfac- 
tion. Egypt is, for the moment at least, flourishing. 
The crops have been excellent, the new Viceroy has 
given no trouble, the old Viceroy has abandoned his 
hopes of a restoration, the fellahs have been allowed a 
respite from extortion ; the Controllers themselves are re- 
cognized as men of unusual ability and honesty ; they 
are warmly supported by their Governments; and few, if 
any, obstacles are thrown by other Powers in the way of 


England and France. All this is encouraging and pleasant 
to hear. But, even when we have heard it all, we may 
feel that we do not yet know what are the bases of the 
Protectorate, and what is the real relation of Egypt to 
France and England. An examination of the French 
Yellow-book and of the information which Mr. Dicey fur- 
nishes will, we think, supply the answer. The secrets— 
if such a term may be used—of the Protectorate may, be 
said to be two. In the first place, the Protectors deéide 
the fate and fortunes of persons ; and, in the second place, 
they undertake to represent Egypt in regard to all other 
Powers. 

If the Protectors want a person to go, he has got to go ; 
if they want him to be appointed, he Ses to be appointed ; 
if they say -he is to be in disgrace, he is in disgrace. 
They have invented their system of control, and they en- 
force it by clearing out of the way any one who thwarts it. 
Their quarrel with ‘the Khedive was entirely a personal 
one. He did not suit them, and so they made up their 
minds to be rid of him. We learn from the Pocus 
Yellow-book that so early as March of last year Mr. 
Vivian was instructed to suggest, not officially, but 
way of a happy thought, that the Khedive should ab- 
dicate. The answer of the Khedive was practically given 
by his contemptuous dismissal of his European Ministers. 
It had been hinted to him that he would have to go, 
and he accepted the challenge, and said that, instead 
of his going, Mr. Witson and M. pe Butentéres 
should go. The Protectors did not trouble themselves 
with the Khedive’s justification of this step. They 
took it, as it was meant to be taken, as a stage in a per- 
sonal quarrel, and pronounced it to be most disrespect- 
ful to them. So, again, when the Khedive launched his 
own private scheme of insolvency, it was the Italian 
Consul who asked whether he meant to submit the scheme 
to the Powers or to put it into execution at once ; and it 
was Germany and Austria that gave him notice that the 
would not hear of a scheme being put into execution whic 
had not been submitted to them. The Protectors were 
considering not what details in the Khedive’s conduct 
were objectionable, but what was to be done with the 
person who had displaced them. And here it may be 
remarked that, in working the personal side of the Pro- 
tectorate, France has shown herself much more resolute 
and audacious than England. For some time England 
kept back France from dealing with the Khedive; but at 
last France would not be kept back any longer, and so the 
Khedive was deposed. When the new KHepIvE was installed, 
he wasordered to accept Controllers, and France ordered him 
to accept M. pe Buicnitres. The Kuepive begged hard 
for some one else, but he begged in vain. France liked 
the notion of M. pr BiicNizres supervising a Government 
from which he had been dismissed, and so he was made 
supervisor. But there were to be Ministers as well as 
Controllers, and the beginning of the quarrel with Ismam 
had been his dismissal of Nupar Pasna. The Protectors 
at first thought of insisting that Nusar should be taken 
back, and only yielded in consideration of a right of 
veto being accorded to their Ministers. It might have 
been thought that Nupar Pasua would have been sent 
back as soon as there was an opening for him under the 
new Viceroy. But Nvusar Paswa had fallen out of 
favour. It was decided that not only should he not 
go back to Egypt as Minister, but that he shonld 
not go back to Egypt at all, until the Protectors had 
made him feel what it cost to displease them. He 
was in Paris, and in Paris he had to stay, a decree 
of exile being fulminated against him. Such is the 
mode in which the Protectorate is made to work; and 
it must be owned that it is a very practical mode. All 
Oriental Governments are personal Governments; and the 
easiest way of controlling them is to make those composing 
the Government feel that they have no political existence 
except that which they are allowed to have. 

But the Protectors not only manage Egyptian affairs in 
Egypt, they represent Egypt to the outer world. To 
begin with, they settle the relations of Egypt to the 
Porte ; and the most adverse critic must admit that they 
have shown much firmness ip insisting that the proper 
relations of Egypt to the Porte were those, and only those, 
which they from time to time considered it advisable they 
should be. When they were trying to get the Khedive 
to abdicate, they told him that, if he did not abdicate, 
they would have him deposed, and that his deposi- 
tion would involve the revocation of the Firman of 
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1867, by which, in contravention of the Mahomedan 
law of succession, the Viceroyalty was to pass to the 
Khedive’s eldest son. While the Protectors and the 
Khedive were still hesitating, the Porte took the in- 
itiative, and telegraphed to the Khedive that he was 
deposed, and was replaced by his son. This was precisely 
the result at which the Protectors had been aiming, but 
the Porte thought it could do a stroke of business on its 
own account. It seized on the ground occupied only a day 
or two before by the Protectors, that the same power that 
could depose the Khedive could revoke the Firman regu- 
lating the succession. But this view of the relations of 
the Porte to Egypt did not suit the Protectors when once 
pos Lg got Tewrtk in and Ismau out. They pointed out 
to the Porte that it was monstrous to suppose that the 
Suxtan could play fast and loose with his Firman to 
Egypt. That of 1867 had been communicated to them, 
and they had got used to it, and would feel un- 
comfortable if it was not left in force. The French 
and English Ambassadors were directed to see that 
the Porte did not issue any Firman installing Trwrik 
until France aud England had seen it, revised it, and ap- 
proved it ; and the Porte was plainly told that it must not 
insert anything in the Firman which would place Trewrik 
ina different position from that which he would have oc- 
cupied if his father had died and he had become Viceroy 
by inheritance. For a whole mouth the diplomatists 
hammered away at the draft Firman; England and France 
representing Egypt, and Turkey trying on a series of 
astute dodges, by which it was hoped that words might 
be slipped in making Egypt more dependent. When the 
French and English Ambassadors at last got the firman 
they wanted, they communicated it to their colleagues. 
They, as representing Egypt, settled the Firman, and 
then told those who did not represent Egypt what 
it was they had settled. But the Protectors have 


to do, not only with the Porte, but with the 


Powers having treaty rights against Egypt — that 
is, all the Powers who joined in setting up the In- 
ternational Tribunals. With these Powers the Pro- 
tectors treat, not through Egypt, but directly. When 
the question of the Domain Loan had to be settled the 
KggpivE was ignored. The Controllers went not from 
Cairo, but from London and Paris, to Vienna, and settled 
it there. At the same time the Protectors made a pro- 
posal that the settlement of the Egyptian debt should be 
left to a French and English Commission, and that the 
Treaty Powers should accept the conclusions of this Com- 
mission. Austria refused, and it is not perhaps surprising 
that she should have refused. But what deserves to be 
noticed is the nature of the proposal and the mode in 
which it was made. France and Hngland negotiated for 
Egypt just as if they were Egypt; and this is what the 
Protectorate means externally, just as mternally it means 
the removal, promotion, or punishment of this or that 
person according as the Protectors approve or disapprove 
of his behaviour. 


THE DUKE AND THE EMPRESS. 


HERE was once a leader of men, in fiction, who was 
accustomed, on the testimony of his bi er, NOW 

and then to divert his followers with “some jokes he had 
“kept for a season of need.” It must be acknowledged 
that the present Government have followed this practice, 
not without success, in the matter of the Duke of Arcyrti 
and his unfortunate propensity to edit the telegraphic 
compositions of the late Sir Jomn Kaye. Lord Gzorce 
Hamitron appears to have profited by his sojourn at the 
India Office. He discovered, or somebody discovered for 
him; that in the course of his famous Secretaryship, guided 
as it was by principles the reversal of which has led to 
untold woes, the Duxe had bestowed upon Her Masesty 
the title of Empress of India. He mentioned this dis- 
covery on that Midlothian visit which Sir Witimam 
Harcourt, with ominous infelicity, deseribed as the 
campaign of Davin against Then followed the 
neat little comediectta of Friday night in last week, wherem 
Mr. Stavnore and Sir H. D. Wourr played their parts 
with much gravity and discretion, and brought down the 
House very deservedly. The Duke of Arey it looked into 
the facts, and alas! the facts were exactly what had been 
stated. Even the energetic elo of Mr. Bricur 


famous and favourite monosyllable. Half a dozen years 
before an immoral Cabinet imposed the blot on the 
QuereEn’s head, the Duke of Arcyit had himself upset the 
ink. If the title “ Empress of India”’ wasan insult to the 
native or neighbouring princes, the Duke had sanctioned 
that insult as faras in him lay. If it was a base and 
tawdry imitation of tawdry and base originals, so much 
the worse for the Duke. If it menaced English liberty 
with unutterable things, and was, as we have since seen, 
directly responsible for the violation of the Bill of Rights, 
the conversion of England to immoral principles of 
action, the failure of the Irish turf harvest, and the un- 
satisfactory depression of the revenue, all these things 
were ina manner upon His Grace’s head. At least he 
ought to have foreseen them; and, if he did not, his 
character for statesmanship is damaged to serve his cha- 
racter for good intentions. Obviously the joke was a very 
good one against the Duke of ARGYLL, and not a bad one 
by any means against his colleagues and his party. 

The Duke, however, is evidently possessed by the eager 
spirit of the true artist, who never thinks a thing so good 
that it may not be better. Lord Georce Hamiton’s joke 
was, as we have said, a good one; Sir H. D. Wotrr’s 
and Mr. Srannope’s diversion was a good comedy well 
performed. But the Duke of Arey set to work to im- 
prove upon it, and on the whole he succeeded. It was 
laughable as the matter stood on Friday night, but it 
was much more an occasion for mirth by the same hour on 
Monday. By that time he had taken his case into his 
own hands and the Lords into his counsel. He entreated 
them to allow him to make an explanation, and a very 
odd explanation it was. In the strict proprieties of the 
English language it should perhaps rather be called a con- 
fession, for the Duke admitted the facts as they stood. 
Now, had he stopped there and joined in the langh against 
himself, all had been comparatively well for him. For as 
the supporters of the Government are not for the most 
part animated by that holy conviction of the villany of 
all their adversaries which is a pleasant feature of the 
mental attitude of those adversaries themselves, they 
would have been contented to laugh at the Duke of 
ArGYLL and his friends without describing them in the 
vocabulary of seventeenth-century fanatics. Nor, we 
should have thought, would such laughter have broken 
the Duxn’s bones. He had indeed been able to show that he 
did not himself speak against the Royal Titles Bill. This, 
it seems, made a Conservative friend of his, who thought 
he had so spoken, a “sadder and a wiser man.” We all 
know that there is infinite room in the Conservative con- 
stitution for increase of wisdom, but this particular Con- 
servative must be an easily saddened man. Perhaps it 
might have been expected that the Duke, to whom “ Em- 
“press of India” seemed so natural and useful a title, 
would have given his friends a hint that they were taking 
the matter a little too seriously. But, things being as 
they were, he certainly should have held his tongue on 
Monday ; or, at any rate, have abstained from endeavour- 
ing to defend himself. For in the course of that 
detence he succeeded in producing several arguments of 
some strength, if not of great novelty, in support of the 
much-condemned designation, and one against it which 
was a singularly unpleasant one for his own side. The 
title he had given was, he said, one which had become 
more or less customary in Hindostan. So said the Govern- 
ment at the time, It was useful to express the sense of 
the word “sovereign.” So argued the supporters of the 
Ministry. But, says the Duke in effect, “Though I did 
“ not vote or speak against the measure, I am rather sorry 
“T did not.” And he then quotes an ion of SHERE 
Atr’s on receiving the official intimation of the title, which 
goes to show that that prince at any rate saw in the title 
of Empress something like an assertion and confirmation 
of our position im Asia. Here is another ratification of 
another argument for the title which, good or bad, was 
advanced at the time. So that the Duke of Arerm has 
proved three things. The first is that the joke against 
him is a thoroughly good joke, founded upon fact. 
The second is, that the sound and fury which his friends 
emitted on the subject—unchecked, if not encouraged, by 
himself—was mere sound and fury, imasmuch as a prophet of 
their own had used the terrible phrase without a suspicion 
of its wickedness. The third: is, that the ridicule 
with which they also assailed the title was from his pre- 
sent, and probably his past, point of view quite unfounded. 


could not have found occasion for the utterance of his Therefore, those who did not laugh at the figure the Duke 
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cut before may justly laugh now, and those who did laugh 
may be excused for laughing again. The Conservative 
friend whom he so unkindly saddened may unbend his 
tristful visage, and allow his lungs to crow, without fear 
this time of a reference to Hansard, which is indeed of 
itself calculated somewhat to sadden. Tor the Duke has 
very emphatically written himself down a forgetful person, 
and the reverse of a humorous one. In the words of a 
famous apologue which was once, we believe, told for his 
own benefit in the House of Lords, if it pleases him to do 
this, it certainly does not hurt his political opponents. 
Parliament is not very full of jokers just now, and in de- 
fault of somebody to laugh with, it is always a consolation 
to have somebody to laugh at. 

We should be much more thankful to the Duke than 
we are at present if we could think that his woful case 
would convince his friends of the folly of mounting the 
high horse on inappropriate occasions. We ourselves 
did not pretend to admire the addition to the Royal title, 
for “‘ QuzEN” seemed to us to be good enough; but what 
volumes of patriotic high-falutin’ were uttered and written 
about this Empress of India business! Only the groves of 
Blarney could appropriately hold the defunct imperial per- 
sonages whose evil deeds were quoted against it. The morals 
of T1seRivs and the manners of the first NaroLeoy, the mild 
domestic pastimes of Nero and the foreign policy of 
Cuartes V. were, or might consistently have been, all 
declared to be part and parcel of the conceptions of 
Empire, Emperor, and Empress. It was difficult some- 
times to make out whether the disputants were making 
most of the fact that there had not (at any rate for a long 
time) been an Empire in England, or of the fact that there 
had very recently been an Empire in France. And all the 
while Hen Majzsty had been for years decorated with the 
obnoxious title by the authentic hand of the Liberal Indian 
Secretary in the very form which was afterwards adopted. 
How deeply the Duke of Areytt must have meditated 
on the counsels of the wise but wicked philosophers 
who deprecate handwriting in certain relations of 
life ! ow much better would it have been for him 
to accept the simple la: of his subordinates, and 
not to rush into elaborate literary composition of his 
own. In just this arbitrary and tasteless way, it will be 
remembered by many, pastors and masters at school and 
rollege used to alter and refashion the chaste Greek and 
Latin of our hexameters and iambies. The Duker’s case 
thould be a warning to all critics and other improvers. 
Whether it will be a warning to his political friends is, as 
we have hinted, a point on which we should like to feel more 
confidence than we do feel. Hitherto there have doubtless 
been many worthy people who have held that by no possi- 
bility could such an abomination as “ Empress of India” 
be the sprout of any but a thoroughly Tory, and therefore 
thoroughly wicked, brain and heart. They have probably 
thought that it must have taken even a Tory a great deal 
of trouble to commit such a wickedness as this; and now 
it appears that it was, if not invented, at any rate first 
officially done, by no less a personage than the Duke of 
ArcyYLL. Between the theory of a momentary temptation 
of the Evil One to which the good Duke innocently suc- 
cumbed, and the theory that Tories are not so wicked 
after all, it seems that these distressed persons will have 
to decide. It cannot be doubted that they will choose 
the former. 


DISCIPLINE WITHOUT FLOGGING. 


A* inquiry is now being carried on at Pietermaritzburg 
in Natal into the truth of certain “ gross exaggera- 
“ tions” and “transparent untruths” which have lately 
been uttered against the British troops in the Transvaal. 
Considering who the author of these “gross exaggera- 
“tions” and “transparent untraths” is, it is certainly 
expedient that such an inquiry should be instituted. Dr. 
Russgx1 has not his reputation to make in journalism, and 
he is consequently not at all likely to make startling 
stories more startling in order to gain acceptance for his 
letters. Neither he nor the journal for which he has been 
acting as Special Correspondent in South Africa is under 
any special temptation to circulate malicious stories 
against an English army in the field. On the contrary, if 
either the Daily Telegraph or Dr. Russtin had any 
bias in the matter, it would rather have been 
‘owards making much of the gallant regiments who 


had gone out to defend the peaceful colonists against the 
bloodthirsty Zulus. The last thing that could have been 
expected in the columns of a journal which has been a 
fervid supporter of that and every other war which the 
present Government have waged was a demonstration 
that, from the peaceful colonist’s point of view, there 
was not very much to choose between the Zulus and the 
defenders. Nor is Dr. RusseLL a man who is likely to be 
shocked at any trifling breach of discipline. He has seen 
a great deal of war, and something of most of the armics 
of the world. He knows what young recruits are like, and 
how much allowance must be made for the demoralization 
whether of defeat or of victory. His testimony comes 
accompanied, therefore, with almost every recommenda- 
tion that such evidence can possess, and we frankly con- 
fess that upon a matter of this kind the report of a 
military inquiry being instituted comes attended with singu- 
larly few recommendations. It is almost impossible that 
such an investigation can be begun with a simple desire 
to arrive at the truth. No Government likes to discover 
that its troops are utterly undisciplined, that they have 
no notion of yielding obedience to their officers, and 
that their favourite pursuit is the harrying of the civil 
population. It is impossible that such a state of things 
should exist without some one being to blame for it; and, 
if it is proved to exist, the second stage of the inquiry is 
likely to be the unpleasant one Who is to blame for ith 

The fact that Sir Garner Wotsetzy should have anti- 
cipated the result of the inquiry by describing state- 
ments as to the accuracy or inaccuracy of which he 
could not possibly know anything as gross exaggerations 
and transparent untruths is in itself an indication of 
the attitude of the military authorities towards Dr. 
RusseLt. They may not in the end deny that some of 
his aceusations are partially true, but they will not give 
judgment in his favour even to this extent unless facts 
make terribly against them. Nor is it likely that the 
witnesses on Dr. Russegx1’s side will be at all anxious to. 
come forward to muke good his statements. Unless they 
are called by the military authorities, they will apparently 
know nothing of the inquiry until it isover; and unless 
the military authorities are very peremptory in summoning 
them, or very liberal in payment of travelling expenses, they 
will not be disposed to go a long distance for the purpose of 
giving evidence which, as they will shrewdly suspect, the. 
Government can havevery littledesireto hear. Theone ex- 
pedient which could have secured public confidence for the 
inquiry seems unfortunately not to have been thought of. 
Dr. Russe says that, though his letter was publi in 
London on the 21st of November, and he did not leave 
the Transvaal til] the 23rd of December, and Cape Town 
till the 13th of January, he had no information that an 
inquiry was about to be held. The absence of the prose- 
cutor is so injurious to anything like confidence in the re- 
sult, that it is strange that the military authorities should 
not have tried to keep Dr. Russktn in South Africa until 
they had heard what he had to say. At least it would 
have been strange except on theassumption that they already 
knew too well what it was, and that they were not pre- 
pared to disprove it. If that was so, the wonder 
disappears. It must be a very strong Secretary of State 
or Commander-in-Chief who is not disturbed by read- 
ing of nightly “scares,” and “ stampedes,” of “ wild 
“alarms and outbursts of musketry and cannonading at 
“ nothing,” and by finding as he goes on that this was the 
conduet of the troops in presence of the enemy, and that 
when they had left the enemy behind them it became 
far worse. All along the road from Pietermaritzburg, 
towards the front, Dr. Russet heard “ stories of indis- 
“ cipline and excesses.” The soldiers had to be forbidden 
to go into the towns and villages they had come to defend. 
Most of Dr. Russg.u’s narratives are derived from officers, 
and in one case he says that the taverns had to be closed by 
order of the commanding officer, in order to prevent the 
soldiers from running riot onthe march. It does not seem 
to have made much difference whether they were drunk 
or sober. The desire for liquor made them just as mad 
as the drinking of it; when they were denied it they 
wrecked the public-houses ; when they got it they wrecked 
any building that came handy. In one town Dr. Russgii 
was told that not a single store had escaped pillage. If 
this was the conduct of British troops in British territory, 
what would it have been likely to be in an enemy's 
territory ? 


There are three morals which follow very plainly from 
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this narrative of Dr. Russztt’s. One is the mischief that 
comes of not keeping the regiments first on the roster for 
foreign service up to their full strengto. It was pointed 
out at the time that the regiments that left England for 
South Africa upon the news of Isandula were largely 
composed of officers who had never seen their men, 
and of men who had never seen their officers. With 
seasoned soldiers this may be comparatively a small 
matter. To them an officer is an officer. It is 
the institution they obey, not the man. But to re- 
cruits it matters a great deal, and the volunteers who 
came forward to fill the gaps in the regiments ordered 
to the Cape were largely recruits. What Dr. Russe. 
describes is very much what was predicted when the regi- 
ments were embarking. Things are worse than they were 
expected to be, but the differeuce is in degree, not in kind. 
The second moral is, that we have dispeused with flogging 
without dispensing with the acts for which flogging used to 
be inflicted. The despised and contemned lash would have 
ut a speedy end to these outrages. If tie first offenders 
been flogged into sobriety and a moderate regard for 
rights of property, the complaint would not, have proved 
as infectious as it did. A great deal was suid last Session 
of the superiority of other punishments to flogging. 
Perhaps the authors of this view will be inge- 
nious enough to point out what punishment they 
would have inflicted under the circumstances detailed by 
Dr. Russett. The colonel who told Dr. RusseEtt that, if 
he carried out his orders, he would not have a man for 
duty, because one half of the troops would be guarding 
the other half, exactly describes the situation. When 
men are wanted for service, a military prison is the last 
place in which they ought to be. The punishment suit- 
able to their offence is something unpleasant enough to 
constitute a deterrent force, and rapid enongh not to keep 
either them or those who have the cuusye of them away 
from duty. The third moral is that our officers have 
suffered from the discussions of which military discipline 
has lately been the theme. It might have been hoped 
that, in view of such a state of things as that described 
by Dr. Russett, a commanding officer would have flogged, 
with or without law, and trusted to the necessities of the 
case to justify him. If English officers will not maintain 
discipline at any risk to themselves, it is a bad look ont for 
the English army. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILLS. 


HE House of Lords has already had two Employers’ 
Liability Bills before it; and the House of Commons 
will shortly be in possession of several more. Lord Carrns 
has declared that the Government would not support Lord 
De La Warr’s Bill; and it has been already withdrawn, its 
author consenting to plead his cause in the Select Com- 
mittee on the Government measure. At all events 
strenuous efforts will be made to import provisions 
similar to those of Lord De La Warr’s Bill into the 
Government measure as it passes through the Com- 
mons; and on this ground it may not be time lost to 
examine in what points the two Bills differ from one 
another. The Lorp CHANCELLOR contents himself with 
a single alteration in the existing law. He proposes 
to make the employer liable for the negligence of a 
“servant in authority.” If a workman is injured or 
killed by such negligence, he or his representatives shall 
have the same right of action against the employer as 
though there had been no common employment. The term 
“servant in authority” is defined in three alternative ways. 
In reference to a railway it stands for any person 
entrusted by the Company with the management of the 
railway or traffic, or of any particular part of the railway 
or traffic, or of any station or works connected with 
the railway. In reference to a mine, it stands for any 
person holding the office of agent or manager. In refer- 
ence to manufactures or works generally, it stands for any 
servant appointed by his employer to manage such manu- 
facture or works, or any portion thereof. 

The fault of this Bill is that it does not fairly carry out 
the principle on which it seems to be based. By giving a 
workman injured by the negligence of a “ servant in autho- 
“rity” a right of action against the common employer, the 
Bill admits that it is fair that a workman should be com- 
| momen for injuries against which no care of his own could 

ve protected him. An employer, on this view of the case, 
is bound not to injure his workman, either by his own ac; 


‘authority, the reasoning does not apply. 


or by that of his immediate agent. It would be unfair ta 
hold him responsible for acts done by servants over whose 
selection he had virtually no control ; but where the 
injury can be traced to the act of a servant picked out by 
the choice of the employer to exercise a certain delegated 
A man who 
employs a thousand men cannot be expected to ascertain 


‘that none of them are careless or awkward. But if 


he employs ten men to manage those thousand, he 
stands as regards them in a wholly different position. 
There is nothing impossible in such a degree of choice as 
may guarantee the prudence of the ten men to whom he 
makes over his power. He knows that he is investing 
them with authority to which the workman has no choice 


but to submit or lose his place. For his own sake he must 


make certain inquiries into the character and ante- 
cedents of the men thus picked out from among 
their fellows, and it will be no more difficult to inquire into 
their possession of the qualities which will prevent them 
from bringing those under them into avoidable danger. 
The position of a workman towards the men thus specially 
set over him is also different from his position towards 
his fellow-workmen. The latter cannot order him to do 


_ what he does not choose to do. If he thinks that the 


thing they propose to do, or the way in which they pro- 


_ pose to do it, will involve danger to life or limb, he can re- 


fuse to join them in doing it, or in doing it in that par- 
ticular way. If both sides hold to their own view, it is the 
servants in authority who have to decide between them. 
But when a workman differs in a similar way from one of 


, the men set over him, he must either submit or risk being 
discharged. Consequently it is of infinitely greater im- 


portance to him what manner of man it is that gives him 


_ orders than what manner of man it is that has to obey 


orders in common with him. The Government Bill recog- 
nizes this in principle, but stops far short of any rational 


_ application of the principle. Why is a person “ entrusted 


‘** by the Company with the management of the railway 
“ or of the tratlic ” to involve the Company in liability for 
his negligence, “and no other person”? The platelayers 
or signalmen may nominally be under the orders of the 
General Manager or the Traffic Manager, but they have 
no more to do with him than they have with the Railway 
Commissioners. Even the station-master at any large 
station is far too exalted a personage to be appealed to at 
every point by every porter or pointsman. The service of 
a great railway is a hierarchy in which there are many 
subordinate ranks, and to each man the man immediately 
above him—the man to whom he looks for instructions, 
and whose orders he is directed to obey—is the “ servant 
“inauthority.” Lord De La Warr’s Bill was in this 
respect decidedly preferable to the Government Bill. He 
aimed at creating the same kind of liability, but he ex- 
tended it to every “person of any superior grade in the 
“service of the employer who has superintendence en- 
“ trusted to him,” and to every “ person to whose orders 
“ or directions ” the workman is bound to conform. This 
definition makes the wrong and the remedy co-extensive; 
the definition given in the Government Bill provides a 
remedy which is co-extensive with the wrong merely in 
name. Lord De La Warr’s Bill was a Bill which would 
make a substantial difference in the law ; the Government 
Bill will profess to make a difference in the law, while 
all the time it will leave it pretty much what it is. 


There are two other points in which Lord Dr La Warr’s 
Bill differs from the Government Bill. Lord De La Warr 
proposed to make the employer liable for the wrongful act 
of any person in his service, if this wrongful act be done in 
obedience to the employer’s rules or by-laws, or to instruc- 
tions given by any person acting under the authority of 
the employer. This provision seems to follow so naturally 
from the principle assumed in the Government Bill that 
we can scarcely suppose that Lord Carrns will refuse to 
introduce it into his Bill. If an employer may be held 
liable for an injury caused by the negligence of a servant 
in authority, for which his responsibility may, morally 
speaking, be the very slightest possible, much more ought he 
to be held responsible for acts done in obedience to rules for 
which, as being put out under his direct authority, his re- 
sponsibility, morally speaking, is complete. As regards the 
other point of divergence from the Government Bill the 
case is not quite so clear. Lord De La Warr proposed to 
make the employer liable for any injury caused to 4 
workman “by reason of any defect in the works, ma- 
“ chinery, plant, or stock used for his employer’s business.” 


| 

| 
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Both sides have something to say for themselves on this 


head. The contention of the workman is that the law | 


ought to protect him against dangers caused by the fault 
of other men and against which he has no power of pro- 
tecting himself. The instance commonly given is that of 
a bricklayer who is injured by the fall of the scaffolding 
on which he is standing. Building has its recognized 
risks against which no amount of care will insure a man, 
but this is not one of them. Upon scaffolding, ifit is made 
of proper materials put together with proper care, a man 
may stand as safely as on the ground beneath. Itis only 
when the wood or the rope is faulty, or when the poles and 
planks are badly tied together, that the ordinarily careful 
and skilful workman is in any danger of coming to harm. 
He has no means of knowing the quality of the materials 
employed or the manner in which they have been put to- 
gether. He must take all this on trust; and therefore, if 
his trust proves to be misplaced, he looks to his employer 
for compensation. The employer ha$ provided the scaffolding, 
and he ought to have taken care that it was fit for the pur- 
pose for which it was used. The employer answers that he 
knew no more about the character or construction of the 
scaffolding than the workman himself. It was made of 
materials selected and put up by workmen serving 
under another employer, of whose acts he—the employer 
against whom it is sought to establish the liability —knew 
nothing, and for which he cannot be held responsible. In 
controversies of this kind the chief consideration is how a 
liability can be most conveniently asserted. It is not denied 
thata builder may be quite ignorant of the badness ofthe scaf- 
folding he uses; nor,again, that the maker of thescaffold may 
in turn throw the blame upon the timber merchant or the 
rope manufacturer. But, if the workman has to hunt for 
compensation through all this long series of possible 
offenders, it is plain that he will never obtain it; and a 
most effectual safeguard against the supply of dangerous 
goods will be lost. If, on the other hand, the remedy lay 
in every man’s own hand—if the workman had his 
right of action against the builder, and the builder had 
his right of action against the scaffolding-maker, and the 
sceaffolding-maker had his right of action against the 
timber merchant and the rope-maker, the real culprit 
would be reached at last; and the knowledge that this 
would be the case would constitute a powerful safeguard 
against the particular wrongdoing which it is desired to 
check. In all respects, therefore, Lord De La Wanr’s 
Workman’s Compensation Bill is in our opinion superior to 
the Lorp Cuancetxor’s Employers’ Liability Bill. 


STATESMANSHIP AND MORALITY. 


O* the first day of the month of Moses last an address was | 


delivered by Mr. eric Harrison to a gathering of believers 


known as Positivists, which address was afterwards published to | 


the world at large, in the Fortnightly Review, on the first day of 
the present month, vulgarly called February. The scope of the 
address or essay, which is entitled “ Empire and Humanity,” is to 
demonstrate that the former and the latter are mutually exclusive 


terms; that the British ag is morally on a level with slavery | 


and the slave-trade; that, like these odious institutions, it is a 
“huge crime against mankind”; and that, since we cannot get rid 
of it all at once, we are to look upon it as a passing responsibility 
which unfortunately prevents for a time this “ petty island” from 
attending to its proper work. Moses, who is often referred to by 
Positivists in terms of cordial approval, was, as is well known, 
strongly opposed to a policy of invasion and annexation ; he had 
no belief at all in the superiority of his own race and in any 
preferential rights which might flow therefrom; and a chief aim 
of his policy was to foster the budding civilization of Og and 
Sihon, of the Amalekites and Canaanites, But this is by the 
way. The point on which we wish to fix the attention of our 
readers is the charge of “wickedness” brought by some against 
our Empire and by others against those who now administer it. 
This accusation is not made by Positivists only. If it were con- 
fined to that funny little sect it would hardly be necessary to 
discuss it at length. But for a year or more the same sort of 
talk has resounded, from a hundred Liberal platforms, and been 
echoed back from a hundred Nonconformist pulpits. At the next 
election the criminality of the Government will be insisted on by 
Opposition candidates as much as its imbecility. A charge repeated 
so often comes at last to be believed by many both of those who 
make it and of those who listen to it. The intelligence of the 
average voter cannot be termed active or acute; and the frenzy 
of partisan feeling into which many Liberal politicians have 
gradually lashed themselves allows no hearing to the remonstrant 
voice which pleads for fairness, charity, and moderation. When 


it is said that a scientific frontier to India means theft, neither 
more nor less, and that the war in Zululand was downright unpro- 
voked murder; and when this is said often enough, and by men of 
sufficient authority, the average hearer, who may at first have had 
an obscure sense that these statements are distortions of the truth, 
comes at last to think that so after all it must be, else so many 
people would not go on saying it. The average voter hears only 
one side—his own side—of the question; or if he by chance looks 
at the other, it is simply for polemical purposes, and not with the 
aim of understanding it. In ordinary times there is a sort of in- 
atinctive good sense at work which leads people to recoil from fierce 
and violent and sweeping and insulting charges brought freely and 
glibly against opponents, Our opponent is of course in the wrong, 
but still he is not a bad fellow after all. But in times of great and 
prolonged excitement this sort of diet is the natural food which 
the passions crave ; and even if the public mind shows a tendency 
after a time to cool down, there are too many persons interested in 
keeping up its temperature for it to be left to its natural course. And, 
as it cools, the vexation and disappointment of the bellows-blower 
increase. In the very hotbeds of a cantankerous Radicalism the 
artisan voter is not inflamed with the passions which it suits his 
leaders to attribute to him, and by which his leaders are them- 
selves too often inflamed. He can neither get into Parliament nor 
into office, nor even into the Town Council; and he is free therefor 
from that stimulus of rivalry and ambition to which much of the 
righteous indignation of his leaders is due. But his means of en- 
lightenment are scanty, and when he hears his country charged 
without ceasing by those whom he is accustomed to trust with 
robbery, murder, perfidy, tyranny, aggression, and the like, he may 
end by fancying that there must be something in it, and give his 
vote to the virtuous accuser. 

Mr. Bright asked the other day what was the difference between 
the homicide which brings a man to the gallows and the homicide 
which wins for him the Victoria Cross, This was, at al] events, 
the purport of his question. And from the point of view of the 
Society of Friends the only difference is that the latter crime is more 
wholesale. On the same principle, the guilt of the assassin and of 
the judge who sentences him to be hanged is much the same. 
Tried by this standard, Mr. Gladstone is even more “ wicked ” 
than Lord Beaconsfield, for he is answerable for more bloodshed, 
and was himself a member of that “ incapable and guilty adminis- 
tration” which five-and-twenty years ago Mr. Bright denounced 
in one of his finest bursts of eloquence. But Mr. Gladstone, we 
are told, is a penitent sinner,a prodigal who, having once fed 
swine among Conservatives, has come at last to his true home 
amid the Radicals; while Lord Beaconsfield’s heart remains as 
hard as the nether millstone. The former is now “ as good as he 
is great”; the latter is a compound of Ghenghis Khan and 
Mephistopheles. It is hardly possible to keep up any political 
agitation for a long period without the free use of superlatives, and 
the more signs the country gives of a reaction, the more highly 
spiced, not to say poisonous, are the epithets to which the agitator 
is forced to have recourse. But as the stock of adjectives in the 
English language, though extensive, has yet a limit, and as only 
a certain percentage of them are uncomplimentary, an end must 
come to this at last. Unskilful in tactics, the Liberals made the 
mistake of using up the most telling epithets early in the fray. 
After calling a man a villain and an idiot to begin with, you cannot 
very well, at a later stage of the proceedings, produce an effect b 
saying that his conduct is not thoroughly sagacious and moral. 
You have to keep on calling him a villain and an idiot, and, as 
the proceedings are lengthy, you end by becoming a bore. Atter 
listening to the oratory which was so plentiful last autumn, many 
a hearer must have ejaculated, as the American did to the young 
Englishman who quitted the Ufizi Gallery in a transport of delight 
over an. anzmic Virgin by Botticelli, “ I guess, stranger, you've 
been whipping yourself up with your own tail.” By the wholesale 
use of the most denunciatory terms which the dictionary furnishes 
the opponents of the Government must have forced some, even 
among their own supporters, to ask themselves if such epithets can 
be well deserved, and have led many impartial bystanders to reflect 
anew on the moral problems which statesmanship involves. 

“ What is right,” one often hears, “ for an individual is right 
for a State. What is wrong for an individual is wrong for 
a State.” To dispute or to qualify this proposition brings down 
on one’s head an amount of virtuous indignation enough to turn 
a steam-engine. And yet, like many other general propositions, 
it may be, till qualified and explained, either perfectly true or 
utterly false. If it means that there is a moral law which nations, 
in their corporate character, are bound to obey, which they defy 
at their peril, and the breach of which involves certain retribution, 
itis true. But if it means that the application of the general prin- 
ciples of morality to particular cases is necessarily identical in the 
case of nations and of individuals, it is false and misleading. By 
shuffling the cards cleverly, by using the words gow in one sense 
and now in another, it is easy for an adroit speaker to gain the re- 
putation in the eyes of the unwary of being a man of high moral 
tone when he is really only a sophist. The fallacy which under- 
lies the proposition, when stated absolutely and without any quali- 
fication, is plain enough to those who read it at breakfast-time in 
the morning paper; but it escapes notice overnight amid the ex- 
hilarating hubbub of Kentish tire and prolonged cheering. The 
fallacy lies in just ignoring the main difference between the two 

cases. Behind and above two or more individuals whose interests 
clash, or whose feelings one to another are unfriendly, is seated the 
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law, stronger than each or all of them; to that they can appeal, to 
that they must bow. When nations quarrel, there is no appeal 
except to arms. 

Even in the case of individuals it is recognized that, where 
the law is absent or powerless, or where wrongs have been com- 
mitted of a kind for which the law can provide no remedy, a 
course of action may be permissible or even praiseworthy which 
would be culpable or criminal if legal redress were to be 
had, The difference which the presence or absence of the 
law may make in the morality of acts outwardly the same is 
measured in part by the difference of the sentiments with which 
we regard Charlotte Corday and those with which we regard a 
mere ordixary murderer. The latter is felt to be a mere beast of 
prey ; the former lives in history as a heroine. It is true that there 
are well-meaning people who, if they hear the killing of Marat 
spoken of as a good deed, produce a little string of texts and pre- 
cepts to show that it was very wrong; but everybody will at all 
events admit that between such an act, even if we feel bound to 
blame it, and the taking away of human life to gratify a private 
grudge or to gain possession of another man’s wife or property, 
there is a wide difierence. Whenever, in short, an emergency 
arises in which the protection ordinarily given by society to its 
members is not forthcoming, we are thrown hack on that primeval 
right, that mere struggle for existence, which preceded the 
social oryanization of mankind. Our notions of right and of duty 
are inevitably shaped and coloured by the legal and social condi- 
tions of our cnviionment. We live in an orderly and law-abiding 
society. ‘ihis is the postulate which in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred underlies our judgment on the morality 
of our own acts and of those of others; and a careless 
thinker, such as most of us are, easily falls into the snare 
of fancying that what holds good of the ninety-nine cases holds 
good also of the hundredth, in which this postulate is absent. 
Now the exception and emergency of private life is unhappily 
too often the rule among nations. For an injury or an insult 
suffered by one nation from another, there is no redress except by 
en appeal to arms, There is no international tribunal before 
which the peoples of the earth can carry their grievances, and 
whose decision they will accept as binding. We are far from 
thinking that, eyen if such a tribunal existed, it would put an 
end to war. Armies would be as necessary to enforce the verdict 
of this tribunal against a refractory litigant as policemen and 
gaolers are to deal with a man who will not pay a fine in a police- 


court, But wars under these circumstances would lose that cha- | 


for decency, with mere vituperation, 


racter of lawlessness and wantonness which now so often distin- | 


guishes them. However, such a tribunal is not yet established, 
and there seems no reasonable hope that it will be soon established. 
And there is a certain class of cases which, even if it existed, it 
would be utterly incompetent to deal with. The expansive 
power possessed by certain races brings up a set of moral 
problems which cannot be met by any general rule. The German 
aud the Slav have lived alongside of one another for ages, 
and the (German prospers at the expense of the Slav. He has 
taken his land; he has Germanized him and absorbed him; 
and he will go on doing so, The overflow of popu- 
lation from this country drives us, whether we will or 
no, to a policy of colonization, and in many cases of conquest. 
It may be safely said that no great international change has ever 
taken age and, indeed, that no nation has ever been founded, 
except by means which, tried by the standard of private right, are 
more or less indefensible. And yet it is this private right only to 
which appeal is made by that class of persons who now seek to 
prove their own virtue by slandering their country. 

These considerations are wholly overlooked by those who declaim 
against the wickedness” of the wars in South Africa and Afghan- 


istan. We are not here discussing the wisdom of those wars; that | 
tter, on which well-informed and right-minded | 2 
| thickly dotted with houses. 


is another m: 
people may fairly differ, We are not saying that it would not have 
een practicab’e to avoid them; and of course a war which can 
be pradently and safely avoided is morally unjustifiable and wrong. 
But this is a question of fact and argument; “ wickedness” is a 
matter of motive and intent. When Liberal speakers denounce 
these wars us sins against Heaven and mankind, we can only ask, 
What would Germany do if France were to summon to arms every 
able-bodied man in the country? Would it be “wicked” to 
anticipate, if possible, a blow which could not be averted ? 
And this, it is plausibly alleged, and is by many persons besides 
Sir Bartle Frere honestly believed—it may have been erroneously 
alleged and too hastily believed—was our situation with regard to 
the Zulus, It is at least certain that Cetewayo’s warriors were not 
brought together for the purpose of promoting peace on earth and 
goodwillamong men. They were there to fight, to kill, to conquer, 
to plunder, What, again, would Germany do if a French 
embassy was received with honour and confidence at St. 
Petersburg, and the German ambassador turned back with 
“menace and insult at the Russian frontier? Would it be 
concluded that French and Russian statesmen were laying their 


heads together for the benefit of Germany, or would the tusk | 


of seeking an explanation be handed over by Prince Bismarck 
to Count Moltke? We may think it injudicious to have inter- 
fered at all in Afghanistan; we may criticize as severely as we 
please the time, the mode, the extent, the objects of the interfer- 
ence; these are points on which the opinions of competent judges 
are divided. But the Government judged otherwise. I 


The feeling that the 
Government has not had fair play has led not a few Liberals to 
trans‘er, at all events for the moment, their support to a party 
with which they are in many respects out of sympathy. The 
Government represents the country before the world; and though 
a continuance of the taetics of late adopted by some of the 
Liberal Yeaders can only win the Government votes, moderate men, 
who think more of their country than of their party, will deplore a 
course of action which tends more and more to destroy the whole- 
some and manly traditions of English public lile. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS AND LAND REFORM. 


VERY student of polities knows the hard duty which a fact 
or supposed fact has to do when it has been once prominently 
brought forward to prove or illustrate some political point. Since 
Mill's well-known reference to Jersey and Guernsey in his Po- 
litical Economy, these islands have always been a favourite 
battle-borse of the advocate of small properties, and of late they 
have been frequently brought forward in this connexion, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre told the old story over again no longer ago than 
last October in the Fortnightly Review; and Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
has recently annnounced his intention of keeping the Government 
up to the plan of facilitating the acquisition of small properties by 
Irish tenants and labourers. Indeed, from the experience of the 
end of last week and the beginning of this, it might be imagined 
that the Session had set seriously in for the discussion of such 
points. This being the case, it may perhaps be worth while to 
see what ihe lesson of the Channel Islands really does teach, and 
whether any such unmistakable evidence of the beauty of small 
proprietorship, divisibility of inheritance, and so forth, exists in 
it as is generally assumed. Such an investigation is not likely to 
throw any discredit on the land system of the Islands, which is 
probably very well adapted to their necessities. It is unde- 
niable that land is there very much subdivided, and at the same 
time excellently cultivated. It is certain that the system of land 
transfer and registration, as well as that which permits the creation 
of small rent-charges on the land, works very well. But when we 
are asked to accept the smiling plenty of Jersey and Guernsey as 
a result of these institutions, it may perhaps strike long-headed 
inquirers whether it may not be well to inquire what the other cir- 
cumstances of the case are before assuming that the same cause, or 
assumed cause, will always have the same effect, or assumed eflect, 
if set to work elsewhere. Short of Mr. Parnell’s plans for polite 
robbery, short of Mr. Lright’s vague and ill-defined suggestions, 
there are many arrangements for the instant and total cure of Irish 
distress which are based upon our venerable friend the “ magic of 
property ” and the like. The partisans of these arrangements may 
well be asked to look a little more narrowly into the circumstances 
of what has usually been one of the stock cases quoted on their 
side. 

We shall take Guernsey for examination rather than Jersey, be- 
cause the former, though the smaller, is in some respects the more 
typical of the two; but, in truth, the arguments which apply to 
one apply to the other, with hardly any variation. In the first 
place, then, Guernsey is an island of a compact shape some hun- 
dred miles (in round numbers) distant from the Needles. Its size 
is about thirty-three square miles ; its population at the last census, 
still in round numbers, was thirty thousand. But, when we come to 
look a little closer, weshall find that these thirty thousand inhabitants 
of about two-thirds that number of acres are distributed in a very 
singular fashion. More than half of them dwell in a town, the 
town of St. Peter Port. Two or three thousand more live in what 
is also called a town, but is really a large straggling village, St. 
Sampson's, and great part of a third parish, St. Martin's, is also 
Hence the large majority of the in- 
habitants of Guernsey are really an urban population. The same 
is the case with Jersey; and as this similarity is pretty constant 
there will be need to recur to it. Here at once is a circumstance 
rather staggering to the inquirer. By a peasant proprietary he 
does not usually mean dwellers for the most part in the suburbs 
of a large town—large, that is, comparatively speaking. Again, 
the island is, so to speak, grouped with unusual compact- 
ness round this town or towns. They lie on the centre of its 
eastern shore, and such is the conformation of the land that hardly 
any part of it save one outlying portion is more than five miles from 
the market-place. Again, as every part of the island is within 
easy reach of the town, so is the town within easy reach of 
a much larger market. Potatoes and broccoli which are put on 
board in the afternoon can without any extraordinary celerity 
of despatch be sold in Covent Garden next morning. Hence 
all the conditions for profitable cultivation of those things 
in which the petite culiure is most profitable are here emle 
nenthy present. Lut we must look a little closer even than this. 
Of what class ave the people who inhabit the town? If we 
inquire we shell find that they contain an extraordinary 
portion of the class called in French rentiers, the class which lives 
on its means. ‘The pleasant climate of the island, its reputed and 
partly real cheapness of provisions, the immunity from Customs 
duties and other Imperial taxation, and the presence of good 
schools, besides: certain peculiarities of the natives—to be men- 


uen | tioned further on—have attracted a number, varying of course, 


their judgment, if you like; but have done once for all, if you! but relatively very considerable, of moneyed residents. Two or 


do not wish to lose all character for fairness, for seuse, and | three generations ago, moreover, large fortunes were made by the 
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islanders in ways more or less legitimate, and these have been 
husbanded and increased since with a diligence worthy of Scotch- 
men, Guernseymen of the upper and middle classes who have 
served in the army, navy, or Civil Service, or have tried the 
colonies, to a very large extent return home with their hal{-pay or 
their savings, These, with the strangers already mentioned, create 
a resident moneyed class, which, in proportion to a population 
of thirty thousand, is unusual even in England, and is abso- 


lutely unheard of elsewhere. For them plenty of shops and | 


other commercial appliances must exist, and they require 
numerous domestic servants. 
again, a flourishing industry, that of stoneworking, exists, at which 
many members of a family often work together, earning wages 
which may be called, not only relatively, but absolutely, high. This 
in its turn gives employment to a small fleet of ships. But we are 
not nearly at the end of the list. Hitherto we have only referred 
to the exemption from taxation. Taking the incidence of taxes at 
2l. 10s. per head in the United Kingdom, which is near enough to the 
truth, this, it will be observed, is equivalent to a bonus of 75,000/. a 
year to Guernsey, in return for which nothing is given except an 
almost nominal service in the militia. But, though the island 
pays nothing to the Imperial Exchequer, it receives trom it not a 
litue. A garrison of considerable strength is kept up, and 
a staff with several highly paid officials. Probably not less than 
50,000/, a year comes into the island from this source, for which, 
let it be remembered, no penny of return or contribution has to be 
made. A vast sum has in time past been spent on fortifications 
and inilitary works, much of whichhas gone directly into the pockets 
of theislanders, besides indirectly contributing (inthe shape of roads, 
&c.) totheir prosperity. To all this, which is the gift of art, we 
must add yet other gifts of nature. The climate is singularly 
clement, and at the same time singularly favourable to moderate 
labour at almost all times of the year. Manure is chiefly obtained 
from the rocks, the seaweed being cut under legal restrictions and 
costing nothing. A cheap lean-to greenhouse run up against an 
artisan’s cottage will, without artificial heat, more than pay his 
rent with grapes or such-like produce. And lastly, the coast 
everywhere close to the cottage or farm offers fish for the catching, 
to eke out the produce of the ground, besides the chances of pilot- 
age, coasting traflic (which is considerable), and other such-like 
gains. 

Now we ask any intelligent person to put a finger on one single 
item of this long list which can be said to be even indirectly con- 
nected with land laws or small properties. Yet with such advan- 
tages it is impossible for the Guernseyman, save by personal 
misconduct, not to be prosperous. 
local expenditure is necessarily far lower than local burdens in 
the most favoured spot in England, and very large sums of 
money brought from abroad are expended among the peor i 
creating abundance of well-paid employment for surplus ds. 
At least one thriving non-agricultural industry supplemei/.s 
these. His markets are close at hand, and crave unceasingly 
to be’ supplied with the particular produce which soil, climate, 
and situation make him best able to supply. To make the argu- 
ment still clearer, let us sketch what Mr. Shaw Lefevre and his 
friends must do with the South and West of Ireland if they 
wish really to put it on equal terms with Guernsey. For 
every compact district of seven miles by five, there must be a 
central town of more than half the population of that 
distriet. That town must contain private persons of meaus who 
create a demand for shops, for domestic labour, for labour of all 
kinds, and pay for what they want with money drawn from 
sources other than the district itself. Each of these districts— 
there will be some six or seven hundred of them—must be within 
easy and cheap reach of a first-rate market, must possess some 
little manufacture, mining, or other similar industry, to occupy a 
thousand or more hands, and the sea to fill up any deficiencies of 
food. It must have a good natural harbour, a soil neither too wet 
nor too dry, a climate where drought need not be feared, but where 
floods are me impossible. tly, absolutely no taxes must 
be raised 
30s. a head of Imperial money. 


Jrishman can rival the Channel Islander. Does not the mere ex- 
position of the case, without more words, sufficiently expose the 
folly of heedlessly coupling causes and effects without looking to see 
whether the effect is not already explained by another cause? It 
cannot be too much insisted upon that no one of the advantages 


we have catalogued has anything to do with the supposed panacea. 


Small holdings and tree land, or rather land subject to an exceed- | 
ingly delicate and ingeniously arranged set of “servitudes,” have not | 


exempted Guernsey trom taxation, nor endowed it with a grammar 
school, with camellia trees growing freely in the open air, with 
endless granite quarries gaping towards the streets of London, 
with sea-wrack at the door for gathering, and fish at the door for 


At the second town of the island, | 


He is untaxed, the trifling | 


m it, and England must spend instead at the rate of | 
When this is done the system of | 
small holdings may be tried, and it may be seen whether the 


ground is at the present day little more than a player of the 
second fiddle in either of theChannel Islands. He is a useiul caterer 
for the towns which other causes have created, and he derives no 
little prosperity from them, and from the other sources of emolu- 
ment we have mentioned. In Iveland,on the other hand—at 
least in the West and South—he is practically the population. In 
short, the cases are so utterly different that to attempt to argue 
from one to the other is impossible. It is even unnecessary to 
hint at the contrast of temperament between the thrifty Norman 
| peasant and the unthrifty Celt. The distinctions which exist of a 
character undeniable in point of fact, and not likely to excite any 
bad blood by mention, are enough to expose the fullacy. 


MR. BRIGHT ON NONCONFORMITY. 


M* BRIGHT is nothing if not pugnacious, and the allocutiqn 
4 he delivered the other day at the Union (Congregational) 
Chapel, Islington, by way of preface to Mr. R. \W. Dale's course 
of lectures on the “ Origin of Evangelical Nonconformity,” forms 
no exception to the rule. He observed indeed in the course of his 
address that his own religious creed, like that of most people, 
probably depended on the accident of birth, but it was for the pur- 
pose of immediately adding that “if Churchmen had not im- 
risoned his forefathers for many years in Bedford gaol,” he might 
ave been a Churchman himself. And he began by assuring his 
hearers that he had trom boyhood gloried in being * sprung from 
the stock of the martyrs and sufferers of two centuries ago,” aud was 
afraid his coreligionists were not always sufliciently mindful of 
their honourable descent. In short his feelings are not, mutatis 
mutandis, very unlike those of the little clique of converts who 
have lately been agitating for the canonization of the Elizabethan 
martyrs. Mr. Bright may be a Dissenter by the accident of birth, 
but he is “ not ashamed of it,” and would evidently be willing to 
appropriate the popular Dissenting version of a well-known hymn, 

with the substitution of Quaker for Baptist :— 

I bless the goodness and the grace 

That o’er my birth hath siniled, 

That I was born of Baptist breed 

And not a Churchman’s child. 
He is anxious that both Nonconformists and Churchmen should 
carefully study the history of the origin and course of Non- 
conformist opinioas, that the former may learn how wuch they 
have to be proud of, and the latter how much they have to 
regret. Dissent has grown up, on the one hand, through the 
noble self-sacrifice of the fathers of Nonconformity to the claims 
of truth and conscience, and on the other through “the unhappy 
and narrow policy ” of the Churchmen who for ages cruelly and 
vainly persecuted them. The Dissenters have been ‘‘the great 
advancing and reforming force in English political life,’ the great 
pioneers and champions of “civil and religious liberty.” Now 
we have no intention of disparaging the moral and political forces 
which the Puritan element may have contributed to the develop- 
ment of our national life; still less do we desire to justify tue 
feelings of dread and hate and contempt of Dissent which Mr. 
Bright—somewhat gratuitously perhaps—is pleased to attribute 
to the Church. No well-informed and reasonable Churchman 
can wish to deny that the Puritans of the seventeenth century 
did good service, if not quite in the way they intended, in 
resisting the absolutism of the Stuarts, or that the Wesleyans of 
the last century deserve credit for reviving a religious spirit in a 
period of spiritual deadness. But these admissions, if we may 
judge from nis discourse, would by no means satisfy Mr. Bright. 
The burden of his tale is that, ever since Nouconformity began— 
and that, as Mr. Dale reminds us, was in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth—the [Euglish Church has been persecuting Non- 
conformists, though not quite so badly as the French Church 
persecuted Protes:ants, while the martyrs and sufferers for con- 
science sake have been testifying through evil report and good 
report to the great and sacred cause of civil and religious liberty. 
This view of the matter is at least quite as unhisiorical as that 
which would represent the Church as always ideally periect, while 
| all heretics and schismaties were simply wicked. revels against the 

reign of holiness and truth, 


power, generally speaking, was not the Church of Iingland as a 
religious body at ail. And so much as this would certainly seem 


| The first remark that occurs to one is that the persecuting 


catching. They certainly will not endow the hills and bogs of | 


Connemara and the sullen plainsthat rot around the Shannon with 


any one of these things. If, as we have suggested, Mr. Shaw Lefevre | 


and his friends could cut neat little pieces out of Ireland, dot them 
about the English Channel, and shape and finish them nicely to 
pattern, perhaps something might be done, and the experiment 
would be interesting. But, as it is, though we certainly shall not 
say that the Guernsey land system bas checked the prosperity of 
the country, we have made it sufliciently obvious that that pros- 
perity has other causes more than suilicieut to account for it. In 


to follow from Mr. Dright’s not very polite description of Anglicau- 
ism as “a system of religion which has been built up, not on the 
foundation laid down by the Prophets and Apostles of old, but 
rather on a foundztion laid for political purposes by monarchs and 
statesmen.” To whatever extent this may be true, it goes to show— 
what is really in the main the fact both as to English and French 
intolerance of Dissent irom the dominant faith—that monarchs and 
statesmen rather than Churchmen were the persecutors, and that 
their motives were chiefly political. Moreover, if there was ever 
atime to which Mr. bright’s description applies, it was notably 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth—by far the most Erastian period of 
English Ciurch Listory—and that is just the period Mr. Dale 
dwelt upon, not without some justice, to illustrate the persecu- 
tion of the Puritans. He made indeed the odd remark that. 
the Queen “only kept the peace between Catholics and Protes- 
tants” while she persecuted Puritans. Lut his acqucintance with 
the history of her reign must be something less tuan woderate if 


truth, little as it may suit preconceived notions, the tiller of the | he isnot aware that Elizabeth “kept the peace between Catholics 
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and Protestants,” in just the same way as between Churchmen 
and Puritans, only fining, imprisoning, or executing those 
who refused to conform to the established worship. The 
only difference was that the persecution of Roman Catholics 
was by far the severer of the two, partly from their suspected 
complicity with foreign designs against the English Crown, 
ly because the Queen’s policy at first was to conciliate the 
uritans as far as possible, and hence their leading men, like 
Cartwright and Travers, 4nd many others besides, were allowed to 
act as preachers and beneficed ministers, though without episcopal 
ordination. It was not until their “discontent,” as Mr. Dale 
terms it, took a form which no Government in that age was likely 
to tolerate that they were at length put down. And this leads us 
to a further observation, which Mr. Bright has altogether lost sight 
of, or rather which he throughout implicitly contradicts. To his 
mind “ the fathers of Nonconformity ” were martyrs for the prin- 
ciple of civil and religious liberty. There was really no principle 
they more heartily detested or more ps gee A condemned. 
We will not now refer to the opinions of the leading Reformers, 
like Luther, Calvin, and Knox. Every one who knows anything 
of the subject is aware that they one and all denounced the 
toleration of heresy—that is, of whatever they adjudged to be 
such—in language not unworthy of Torquemada, and acted 
consistently on their avowed convictions whenever opportunity 
occurred. But Mr. Bright may not care to include the Re- 
formers in his spiritual ancestry, and we will confine ourselves 
here to the testimony of Puritans and Nonconformists, with whom 
he is immediately concerned. 

Now the sort of language in which the Elizabethan Puritans 
expressed their yearning for the sweet reasonableness of civil 
and religious liberty was of this kind, as it is cited in Strype ; 
we venture to italicize a few words. “Our bishops and proud, 
popish, presumptuous, petty, pestilent, and pernicious prelates, 
are usurpers. They are cogging and cozening knaves. The 
bishops will lie like dogs, impudent, shameless, wainscoat- 
faced bishops.” And again, “Our lord bishops, as John of 
Canterbury PWhitgift), with the rest of such swinish rabble, are 
petty Anti-christs, petty popes, proud prelates, enemies to the 
Gospel, and most covetous, wretched priests.” This was the lan- 

uage of claimants not for toleration but for absolute and exclusive 
ominion. And they made no secret of it. “The Puritan 
reachers would have all the remnants and relics of Anti-christ 
nished out of the Church, and not so much as a lord bishop (no 
not his Grace himself), dumb minister (no not dumb John of 
London himself), non-resident, archdeacon, abbey-lubber, or any 
such loiterer, tolerated in our ministry.” Even John Milton, in his 
Treatise on Reformation, deliberately consigned all the English 
bishops, “after a shameful life in this world, to the darkest and 
deepest gulf of hell,” where he proceeds to depict their future 
torments with a minute and horrible particularity into which our 
regard for our readers will not allow us to follow him. It is 
hardly necessary to add that the Puritan aspirations of Elizabeth’s 
reign took an exceedingly practical shape, which served to illus- 
trate their true significance a generation or two afterwards. But 
the genuine temper of the early Nonconformists, whose history 
Mr. Bright is so desirous that both Churchmen and Dissenters should 
more thoroughly master, may be still better illustrated if we follow 
them across the Atlantic. If there was any set of men who might a 
priori have been expected to practise toleration towards others,surely 
those who had felt bound to expatriate themselves for conscience 
sake should have been taught by their antecedents to doso. Yet 
the “ pilgrim fathers,” when once settled in New England, became 
the most ruthless of persecutors, and that too—as Bishop Wilber- 
force points out in his History of the American Church— years 
after the true doctrine of toleration had been carried out in - 
land” by Roman Catholic settlers, where “ all who penn or oo 
faith of Christ were allowed the free exercise of their religion, as 
long as Romanism was the dominant belief.” In New England, on 
the contrary, “the Puritan magistrates used without scruple the 
very arms of which at home they had made the loudest com- 
plaints.” And they did this systematically and on principle. 
‘*To say that men ought to have liberty of conscience is impious 
ignorance,” says one of their great authorities. “ Religion admits 
of no eccentricities,” says another. “ For the security of the flock,” 
says a third, “we pen up the wolf.” The use of the Common 
Prayer-book was rigidly suppressed, but neither did Mr. Bright's 
spiritual forefathers find any more merciful treatment. “ No food,” 
says one of the laws, “shall be allowed a Quaker, Adamite, or 
other heretic.” A whole family was expelled from the town of 
Salem because its head was confessedly “a dam-ned Quaker.” 
Anabaptists were fined or “ whipped unmercifully”; absence from 
“the ministry of the word ” was severely punished by the very persons 
who in England had bitterly complained of being compelled to attend 
their parish church. But“ the accursed sect of Friends” were the 
most severely dealt with of all. They were regarded as “ energu- 
nens”—t.e. ssed with devils—and the law ordered that,“ ifany 
man turn Quaker, he shall be banished, and not suffered to return 
on pain of death.” And many Quakers were actually put to death 
for their religion in New England, until an order from Charles 11. 
brought this violence to a close. We commend these facts to 
the attention of the future students of the “ origin and career” of 
Nonconformity, who will be obliged, we fear, if“ sprung from the 
stock of the martyrs,” to confess that they are also sprung from the 
stock of the persecutors. 

Mr. Bright quotes with approval a highly characteristic passage 

from Macaulay—not perhaps the most unimpeachable witness on 


such a question—to the effect that “it is unquestionable, and a 
most instructive fact, that the years during which the political 
power of the Anglican hierarchy was at the zenith were precisely 
the years during which national virtue was at the lowest 
point.” The reference of course is to the era of the Restoration, 
and, considering the abundant and obvious ways of accounting for 
the general demoralization of that age, quite apart from the influ- 
ence of the Caroline bishops, the implied argument of post hoc, 
propter hoc will probably appear to those who approach the subject 
from a somewhat less onesided point of view than Lord Macaulay 
or Mr. Bright, closely akin to the typical fallacy of the old logic 
books, Cometa fulsit, bellum erit. At the period on which Mr. 
Dale especially dwelt the influence of the Anglican hierarchy was 
not at its zenith but at its nadir, as well from the dominant 
Erastianism of the time as from the indifferent character of too 
many of the Elizabethan bishops, to which Mr. Hallam calls atten- 
tion, but which was of course chiefly the fault of those who ap- 
pointed them. It was a time when the Queen was in the habit 
of treating her ‘‘ proud prelates,” whom she was fond of assuring 
that she could “ frock or unfrock” them at her pleasure, ina way 
in which no footman would in this day endure to be treated by 
his master. Yet we fear, if contemporary authorities are to be 
trusted, “national virtue” was not then at a much higher point, 
in spite of the impotence of the hierarchy, than at the later period 
when their increased influence—which was partly due to their 
own much higher character—worked so disastrously, according to 
Macaulay, on the morals of the nation. And the persecution of 
the Puritans was at least as severe under Elizabeth as under Charles 
II. Nor does Mr. Bright seem to us happier in his estimate of the 
present than of the past relations of Churchmen to Dissenters. 
He is unable to conceive “ why the Church should so dread, and 
hate, and despise Dissent,” which entertains, we are left to in- 
fer, none but the most amicable sentiments towards the Church. 
But the only detailed evidence he adduces of this hatred and 
contempt does not strike us as very convincing. It seems that 
some years ago Mr. Bright met a clergyman from Warwickshire, 
who professed to be very liberal towards Dissenters, but, when 
asked why he did not occasionally attend the Dissenting chapel in 
his parish, “he fell back upon what he called his Orders, his 
Apostolical Succession ”—a statement received with cheers and 
laughter by the audience. The joke is, however, scarcely obvious. 
Mr. Bright, as a Quaker, naturally looks upon orders, and sacra- 
ments, and Apostolical Succession as all moonshine, and nobody 
challenges his right to his own opinion on the subject. But why 
should not the Warwickshire clergyman have an equal right to his 
opinion, which happens also to accord with the teaching of his 
Church and the belief of the great majority of the Christian 
world? Or why should it be thought a conclusive proof of his 
narrow and bigoted hatred of Dissent that, after preaching to his 
parishioners in the morning, he does not feel called upon to 
go and hear the not perhaps very savoury truths which his 
dear Dissenting brother of Little Bethel may be desirous of 
impressing upon him in the evening? The position and atti- 
tude of the Bishops in the House of Lords is another ques- 
tion, on which we have no room to enter here, and moreover 
it is not, properly speaking, a question between Church and 
Dissent. There are Phaidon who agree with Mr. Bright in 
thinking that it would be better for the Bishops to be exclusively 
devoted to their spiritual work, and there are countries where the 
chief official representatives of episcopal and non-episcopal Churches 
sit side by side in the Upper House of the Legislature. But as 
the mere name of Bishops appears to produce on Mr. Bright ver: 
much the same impression as the sight of a red rag on a bull, it 
it is perhaps fortunate both for them and for himself that he is, to 
use his own phrase, “a product of Nonconformity,” and need not 
therefore be brought into too close contact with the disturbing 
spectacle of lawn sleeves. However deplorable it may be that 
“the people of this country are parted into two great divisions, 
the Church and the Dissenters,” it is surely as well, if they cannot 
unite, to let them agree to differ. That end will hardly be pro- 
moted by urging on Dissenters with varied and elaborate emphasis 
that, whenever they choose to trail their coat-tails, the Church may 
be trusted to tread upon them. 


BURGLARS IN COUNTRY PLACES. 


MONG the — benefactors who relieve the tedium of 
country life burglars may surely claim a prominent position. 
When there has been no contested election, or colliery accident, or 
run upon a bank in a rural district for some years, the inhabitants 
naturally feel a want, and that want is well supplied by a burglar 
panic. Many ladies live in perpetual dread of robbers; but, 
although reports of recent burglaries increase their fears, they afford 
them a large amount of satisfaction. It is a pleasure to them to 
fee] that it is not for nothing that they have looked under their 
beds for so many years and disturbed their husbands so often when 
they fancied that they heard that vague but terrible horror, “a 
noise.” The laugh is now turned against the unbelieving male sex 
who formerly scouted the very idea of the much-dreaded robbers. 
During a robber panic the female element is decidedly in the as- 
cendant, and the defeated sceptics are obliged to eat humble pie 


! and buy revolvers at their gunsmiths. Above all, the hitherto 
' unheeded victims of chronic terror have the intense gratification 
_ of saying to their husbands and brothers “I told you so.” 
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In the depth of winter some country gentleman finds on 
returning home after a month’s absence that mysterious foot- 
marks had been noticed in one of the rooms. His sagacious 
butler had allowed a week to ela before communicating 
with the police upon the subject, and after another day or two 
one of the rural constabulary had paid a visit to his house to in- 
vestigate the matter. Over a friendly glass of beer in the pantry, 
the officer of justice had asked the butler his opinion on the 
subject, and that functionary had attributed the appearance of the 
footmarks either directly or indirectly to “them servant women,” 
of whom he entertained a profound detestation. Finishing his 
second “ half pint,” the policeman observed that he thought so tuo. 
oe est. The master, however, takes a different view of 
the affair ; and after due examination of the case he comes to the 
conclusion that there is strong primd facie evidence of a burglary 
having been attempted, and only frustrated by the disturbance of 
the intending thieves. But this opinion is to little purpose. The 
matter has been already settled in the pantry, and the police and 
the servants treat the views of the master with scorn. ‘The super- 
intendent assures him that the supposed robbers can only have been 
* followers,” and pooh-poohs the whole affair. In a few days, how- 
ever, news comes of a serious robbery of plate ina neighbouring rec- 
tory, and then the whole aspect of things is changed. The local 
os announce the “ Daring Robbery,” and there is terror among 

ies and servants. Before people have had time to get over 
their first alarm, another burglary is reported as having taken 
place at a house twenty miles off, and then another attempt 
is heard of ata es hand, A regular panic now sets 
in. People talk about little else but the burglars, and even men 
awaken to a sense of . Paterfamilias proceeds to put his house 
into a state of defence. He buys bells for his shutters, and revolvers 
for himself and his men-servants, He makes all kinds of 
ments with strings and wires which shall indicate the arrival of 
any nocturnal intruder. Truckle-beds are made up for the men in 
studies and libraries, and alarums are connected with door-handles. 
Gamekeepers and gamewatchers are told off for outpost duty, 
gardeners are placed as sentinels during the dinner hour—a pro- 
verbially dangerous time—and terriers, pugs, and poodles are car- 
ried off to bedrooms as protections by the ladies and gentlemen of 
the household. The gunsmith does a brisk trade in pistols, and 
the ironmonger displays a tempting thief-proof safe in his doorway. 
The wildest rumours are spread abroad of robberies which have 
never taken place, of deadly encounters which have never occurred, 
and of wholesale captures of burglars who are still at large. There 
are other stories in circulation which are more veracious. A 
servant who had been posted in a downstairs apartment with a 
double-barrelled gun was disturbed in his midnight slumbers by 
the sound of footsteps. Rushing to his window, which he opened, 
he observed a figure standing between two bushes at a few yards’ 
distance. ‘ Who are you?” said the servant; and receiving no 
answer, added, “If you don’t speak I'll fire.” Ina few moments 
he discharged his gun at the legs of the figure, and when the 
smoke had cleared away and the male portion of the household 
had rushed to the rescue clothed in night attire and armed with 
firearms and clubs, it was discovered that the faithful guardian had 
shot a favourite pony in the legs. One gentleman had surrounded 
his house with wires which were tightened at a certain hour every 
evening and connected with spring guns. Contented with his security 
and oblivious of his ingenious defensive contrivances, he one night 
went out to see whether it was freezing, and while pacing about 
near his door he touched one of the treacherous wires, when 
there was instantaneously a terrific explosion close to his ear, and 
before he had fairly recovered from the surprise, he narrowly 
escaped receiving a severe blow on the head from a servant who 
had hurried to the spot on hearing the noise. Another gentleman 
who had taken no special precautions against thieves, on getting 
into bed, distinctly heard a steady filing going on ina room below. 
The stories of recent burglaries immediately flashed across his 
mind in their most ghastly form. Lacking a better weapon, he 
thrust the poker between the bars of the grate, while he 
bedecked himself in slippers, evening trousers, and a long dressing- 
gown of Oriental fabric. Looking out of the window, he perceived 
a faint glimmer from the room beneath, and the filing was more 
distinct than ever. Despite the entreaties of his wife, he sallied 
forth to the fray, bed-candle in one hand and red-hot poker in the 
other. On arriving at the door of the suspected room he could 
see the reflection of a light beneath the door, and on trying the 
handle found it locked on the inside. The filing, which had 
been proceeding very briskly as he reached the door, now ceased 
altogether. There was an awful pause of a moment's duration, 
after which, with true British pluck, he burst the door open with 
two mighty kicks—to find his butler sitting in his pantry engaged 
in decorative wood-carving. As may be easily imagined, that valu- 
able servant thought that what a recent writer calls ‘‘ the devil 
of Scripture” had come for him, when the gorgeously dressed 
figure of his master brandishing his fiery wand burst with a crash 
into his chamber. 

There is, however, an aspect of a burglar-panic which is far 
from comic. When, after an hour’s peaceful sleep, one is dis- 
turbed by one’s wife, one’s troubles begin. We ask what she is 
doing. “Listening” is her reply. The suggestion that she 
should lie down and go to sleep is snubbed by an authoritative 
but alarming “Hush.” Nature asserts itself and we again doze, 
to be immediately awakened by the words, ‘Iam quite sure I 
heard a noise.” We offer to get up and take a walk through the 
house to see if any thieves are init. ‘Oh, no, for goodness’ sake 


don’t do that,” is the reply. Of course one gets a refreshing 
night’s rest after this little episode. On another night, at two in 
the morning, one of the dogs is heard to bark. We look round, 
and finding all quiet, give it as our opinion that he must have 
heard the gamekeeper walking round the house, or that, if some 
thieves had come with burglarious designs, they have been certainly 
frightened away by his barking. -His furious noise gradually sub- 
sides into occasional melancholy “ yaps,” until, after a dismal howl 
or two, he becomes silent, At last we drop off to sleep, but ina 
few minutes we are once more disturbed with, “ My dear, there is 
that dog again.” On one occasion there could be no doubt that a 
noise had been really heard, and we had been allowed to venture 
forth with plenary powers. After examining the lower part of the 
house we had taken a dark lantern, and had sallied forth and mads 
a tour of the outside of the building. After a fruitless search for 
thieves and vagabonds, we had returned to our room, and had just 
settled down again with a satisfactory sense of our virtuous and 
gallant conduct, when we were aroused by a violent knocking 
at the front door and jingling of the hall bell. On going down- 
stairs—we may observe that not one of the servants heard the 
deafening noise—we found two officious policemen at the porch, 
who had come with the valuable information that they had lately 
seen @ man with a dark lantern walk round the house and enter it. 

We must say a word about the houses which the burglars 
enter. A house is well furnished with men and revolvers, 
double-barrelled guns, and alarums. After a particularly comfort- 
able and quiet night it is discovered by the housemaids when they 
go downstairs in the morning that it has been broken into. A 
piece had been cut out of a plate-glass window and the catch 
quietly opened. The shutters had offered but little resistance. All 
the drawers in the room were lying open. The silver tops had 
been removed from some inkstands, and a few odds and ends had 
one. The door of the room first entered had been locked 
on the outer side ; but a neat square hole had been cut in the panel 
by means of a large gimlet and a sharp knife, and through this 
hole some person unknown had quietly slipped his hand and 
turned the key. Then the other rooms downstairs have been 
searched, and some few things have been stolen; but, on the 
whole, little of value has been taken. The thieves have unac- 
countably missed things which would have proved rich booty. 
They have opened drawers in which were bags or purses of 
money without noticing them ; they have walked off with plated 
goods which they evidently imagined to be silver, and have left 
massive silyer ornaments which they probably considered too large 
to be real. Altogether, having one’s house broken into, consider- 
ing the risks run, seems oftener than not to be a comparatively 
harmless affair. 

One day the exciting news is spread abroad that a burglar has 
been caught. Almost accidentally the poor man has fallen within 
the clutches of the police. It is a matter of good luck rather than 
cunning, but by some means or other he has tumbled into their 
hands, and is in the lock-up. There is immense delight and 
excitement among the inhabitants of the district. The we | 
is as good as a Cetewayo-hunt. The whole population crow 
the square to catch a glimpse of the malefactor as he is taken 
from the lock-up to the police-court. Ladies sit on the bench 
to feast their eyes with gazing on the cause of their bad nights. 
The biggest policeman in the local force stands behind the culprit 
in the dock. An ordinary screw-driver, some large gimlets, and a 
chisel that were found upon him are examined with as much 
interest as if they were antiquities from Mitylene or the jade tools 
of our Aryan forefathers. In the prison the burglar cannot resist 
the temptation of inflicting a little chaff upon the country con- 
stables, a force for which he entertains a supreme contempt. It is 
a satisfaction to him to feel that his capture was owing to a 
mere accident, or possibly to the over-developed art of photo- 
graphy, and not to the exertions of the local police or to any 
careless or slovenly workmanship on his part. He is pardonably 
proud of his skill in his craft,and even when standing in the 
dock feels himself to be a hero. He is perfectly aware that 
the leading journals will give him a certain back-handed praise in 
describing his misdeeds, to say nothing of the glories of The 
Police News, and in his penal servitude he will reflect with 
pleasure upon his notoriety. 

After the climax of the capture of the burglar, the panic sub- 
sides with wonderful rapidity, although the restof the gang are 
still at large. Revolvers are allowed to yet rusty, servants 
take little more trouble than before about fastening window 
or shutter catches, and ladies abstain (till the next time) from 
hearing noises in the small hours of the morning. 


WASTE OF JUDICIAL POWER. 


Aree and waste of power is always a thing to 
AVE be deplored, especially when the power misapplied and wasted 
in one direction is urgently needed in another. The general who, 
having twenty thousand men wherewith to meet two hostile 


‘forces of nineteen thousand and one thousand respectively, should 


confront the larger force with only one thousand men and 
despatch the residue against the enemy's smaller body, would be 
justly regarded as a madman; while a contractor who set five 

undred men to do the work of ten, and ten to do the work of five 
hundred, would not be likely to make his fortune. Such, however, 
are practically the tactics adopted with reference to the trans 
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action of judicial business. There are eighteen judges on the bench 
whose offiee is to try Common Law and criminal cases, fifteen of 
these being judges, so to speak, of first instance, and three members 
of the Court of Appeal. When all these eighteen judges are at work 
in town, they have as much as they can do to keep pace with the 
business assigned to them. They have to provide tor the Court 
of Appeal, three Divisional Courts, nist prius trials in London and 
Westminster, Judges’ Chambers, and the Central Criminal Court. 
At the present moment there are six hundred causes for trial at 
Westminster alone, besides arrears at Guildhall, in the Divisional 
Courts, and before the Court of Appeal. And yet, in the face of 
this pressing need, the metropolis is wellnigh denuded of Common 
Law judges. Fourteen out of the eighteen are away, one is ill, 


and three alone are left to do what they can against the ever- | 


accumulating mass of London business. Of course they can do 


little or nothing. One sits steadily at Chambers, the other two | 


constitute an oceasional Divisional Court, or nibble at the cause 
list; while of these three, two have been lately requisitioned to 
conduet the Surrey Assizes, leaving for the time being one solitary 
judge to represent the whole Common Law staff at head-quarters. 
Such is the dearth of judges that an unlucky suitor who desired 
the other day to appeal against a decision of the judge at Cham- 
bers in a matter requiring speedy determination was fain to betake 
himself to the Court of Appeal in Chancery as being the nearest 
thing he could find to a Divisional Court of Commen Law, where 
of course he met with the answer that the Court could do nothing 
for him. Here was an absolute miscarriage of justice—an appeal 
given by the law, and yet practically unattainable. The point in 
the icular case was, if we remember right, an application for 
a prohibition to a County Court, and, considering how exceedingly 
well County Court judges, as a rule, know and do their work, 

robably no substantial harm was done; but the question might 
Sion been one of “ discovery ” or some other of those intermediate 

ings which so oftem predetermine the fate of a cause. 

So far at least as Common Law business is concerned, London is 
worse off now than in the Long Vacation, inasmuch as there is 
but one judge at Chanrbers, and a great deal more for him to do 
than could possibly arise between August and October, while the 
chance of appealing within a _— time from a decision of that 
judge when it is obtained depends, as shown in the above 
instanee, upon the assembling of a Divisional Court pretty nearly 
as uncertain as that which is —— to meet in the Long 
Vacation. Moreover, there are the feelings of the suitors in 
London and Westminster to be considered. In the six hundred 
causes at Westminster alone there must be at least six hundred 
people who are either being kept out of their rights or have 
unfounded actions hanging over their heads, according as the 
plaintiff or the defendant is in the right—a not inconsiderable item 
of human inconvenience which ought to carry some weight; and, 
unfortunately, the two judges who might have done something, 
however small, towards alleviating this block, both found them- 
selves at the outset involved in well-nigh interminable cases, which 
occupied many days and prevented any —- impression 
being made on the list. Where is the golden promise of the 
Judicature Acts as to continuous sittings in London and West- 
minster? Gog and Magog are the sole tenants, for aught lawyers 
know, of Guildhall, and day after day the law notices for West- 
minster consist of little or nothing beyond the ominous announce- 
ment, “ The Court will not sit in bane to-day,” “ There will be no 
nisi prius sitting of the Court to-day.” 


there was nothing whatever for the judges to do; while in 
many other places one or more days had to be by one or 
both of the judges in enforced idleness, The culminating absurdity 
was reached at Beaumaris. ‘There was only one prisoner to be 
tried there, for a tritling offence, and he was by chance imprisoned 
at Carnarvon, where the assizes had just concluded. There was 
nothing for it, however, but that the judge, with all his following, 
shouid cross the Straits, taking the solitary culprit with him, and, 
with the assistance of the Anglesey high sheriff, grand and petty 
jury, hold a solemn court at Beaumaris for the trial of this one 
man. 

Judges are, as a rule, a long-suffering body, and consider 
themselves bound in ordinary circumstances to do as they 
are told, and to carry out their instructions without ques- 
stioning the wisdom of those instructions. But it fell to the 
lot of Mr. Justice Stephen to have to go through the solemn 
farce of opening the Commission at Oakham on the oecasion 
above referred to, and the righteous soul of that most con- 


| scientious judge was vexed at the absurdity of his own position, 


and the anomaly of his being where he was not wanted instead of 
where he was wanted; so that, having nothing else for him- 


| self or the Grand Jury to do, he could not refrain from ex- 


pressing to them his views on the present state of affairs. As 


| his remarks have already been before the public, there is no 


Of course, if it could be demonstrated that the absent judges | 


were well employed elsewhere, there would be no fuir ground 
for complaint, and Londoners would have to put up with the 
inconvenience they suffer; but the assize reports go very far to 
prove that a waste and misapplication of force is taking place 
which is but slightly exaggerated by the imaginary illustrations 
we adduced at the outset of this article. The eighteen absent 


judges were despatched a month or so ago on the full winter | 


circuit ; that is to say, the assize town in each county of England 
and Wales has to be visited by one, or, in the large majority of 
eases, two judges, for the trial of such prisoners as may be found 
there, and such causes as may be entered there. ‘Io receive these 
judges with due honour as Her Majesty's representatives, the 
whole array of high sheriif, undersheritis, chaplain, trumpeters, 
state carriage and horses, coachmen and footmen, has to be in 
readiness at each assize town, and fitting lodgings must be pre- 
pared for them under pains and penalties. ach judge has, 
for his part, to transport his personal staff with him, while 
the nation, at a cost of 75/., considerately supplies him with a 
marshal to bear him company. Now the least that could be ex- 
pected is that these elaborate preparations should not be wasted, 
that this complicated machinery should not be set to grind wind. 
Yet, at a very large proportion of the assize towns this circuit, this 
has practically been the case. Thereis, unfortunately, no possibility 
of ascertaining, at the time the circuits are fixed, what amount of 
business is likely to present itself at each place ; and it is perhaps 
too much to expect that persons will commit crimes or institute 
actions for the sole purpose of affording employment to Her 
Majesty's judges of assize. Anyhow, the assize reports present a 
lementable series of covers, so to speak, drawn blank, or nearly so. 
To cull but a few from the numerous instances; at Aylesbury 
there were no causes, and only two prisoners ; at Bodmin the whole 
business, civil and criminal, was over by hal{-past four the first 
day; at Huntingdon there was one cause, and one criminal 
charge in which the grand jury threw out the bill; Nottingham 


need to recapitulate them at length. In substanee they were to 
the following elleet. Up to 1876 there were two annual circuits, 
one in the spring and the other in the summer, at whieh eivil and 
criminal business was transacted at every assize town throughout 
England and Wales. A winter circuit also existed almost ex- 
clusively for criminal cases, which was only held in counties where 
there were a sufficiency of prisoners to make it worth while. This 
was found to weigh heavily upon persons ill-advised enough to 
commit serious otlences in unimportant counties, inasmuch as, to use 
Mr. Justice Stephen’s own illustration, a man charged in August 
with committing murder in Rutland might have to lie im gaol till 
the following March, though he might be ultimately acquitted. 
To remedy this grievance an Act was passed in 1876 empowering 
the Crown to take steps to amalgamate counties into assize-centres 
for the purpose of the winter assizes. By reason of the economy 
thus attained the Legislature saw its way to affording another 
criminal assize in the autumn, and in 1877 an Act was 
authorizing a similar grouping in the months of September and 
October. Finally, in 1879, another Act was passed providing for 
the same amalgamation at the spring cireuit, provided that in 
any case assizes should be held in each county twice a year. On 
account of this proviso and on account of the above-enumerated 
Acts applying only to criminal business, it has been the practice 
to consolidate the assizes on the spring and autumn a 
and retain them in their original form for the summer 
winter cireuits. The experience, however, of the present winter 
circuit seems to point to the necessity for some further remodelling 
of the system. Mr. Justice Stephen suggests a remedy. “ Apply, 
he says, “to all the circuits, and to both civil and criminal busi- 
ness, the principle of the Winter Assize Acts.” He pointed 
out how a short Act embodying this principle would rid the 
Statute book of three supertiuous Acts, and at least tend to 
obviate such anomalies as maiden assizes, If a tendency in the 
opposite direction developed itself, and the agglomerated criminal 
business of several adjacent counties assumed inconvenient pro- 
portions, the difficulty might be met by a rectification of the 
present somewhat unscientitic frontier of the respective jurisdictions. 
of assizes and sessions, which should reduce the work allotted ex- 
clusively to the former tribunals. We do not altogether advocate 
any extension of the jurisdiction of sessions as at present constituted. 
‘Lhe existing list of offences triableat sessions contains quite asmany 
serious oilences as it appears wise to submit to the adjudication of 
bodies, many of which do not include a single member possessed of 
special legal training. But, as we have said, the classification of 
oilences into those triable at sessions and those not so triable is. 
arbitrary,and very possibly are-classitication might be accomplished, 
which, together with the adoption of a scheme for holding the 
sessions immediately before the assizes, would keep within reason- 
abie limits the criminal work to be got through on cireuit. With 
regard to the civil business, the statisties of the present circuit 
would seem to aliord a reasonable expectation that, even lumping 
two or three counties together, the judges would be competent to 
cope with any number of causes likely to be submitted to them, 
especially if, as Mr. Justice Stephen appears to suggest, civil 
business were to be taken at all assizes, so as to avoid accumula- 
tion. Moreover, civil business on cireuit frequently includes 
causes which have no earthly connexion with the county in which 
the assize is held, the veuue being laid in that Bape 
county for the convenience of the plaintiff or of both parties. 


| Judges frequently complain of this abuse of the circuit system as & 


hardship upon county jurors, who have to sit and hear cases not 
legitimately within their duties; and a reformation in this respect 
would eilect a saving of time on circuit, while redressing a wrong 
of which county jurors are justly intolerant. Then the continu- 
ally advancing jurisdiction of County Courts has cut largely into 
the materials of assize causes, and from all accounts is likely to do 
so still further. Finally, the facilities of railway travelling are 
such that after all it is not such a very great hardship if suitors 
are gradually brought to look to London as the main seat of justice. 
Save for the Palatine Courts, ail Chancery cases have to be tried in 
London, and though there is a ditference between them and Common 


atiorded two criminal cases only; at Oukhum and Welshpool | Law trials, inasmuch as the attendance of the parties and their 
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witnesses is not so invariably required in the former as in the latter, through female influence from Mahomet II., and was reconsecrated 


the difference is not now one of so vital importance as in the days 
when a ye | to the metropolis was a matter of considerable 
expense and risk. If fewer judges had to be told off for circuit 
duty, and if those judges were enabled to get through their work 
without waste of time, there would be more left to get through the 
cause lists in town, and the main source of expense to country 
suitors who bring their cases to London—namely, the maintenance 
of themselves and their witnesses while waiting for the cause to be 
reacbed—would be to a very great extent avoided, At any rate the 
experiment suggested by Mr. Justice Stephen seems worth trying, 
if only to obviate the recurrence of such absurdities as have taken 
place this circuit, and which must tend to bring the administra- 
tion of justice into ridicule. The proposed Act might be worked, 
like the existing ones, by means of Orders in Council, which could 
be issued for specified periods only, and thus, if the experiment 
proved unsuccessful, the old method could be reverted to without 
the necessity of fresh resort to Parliament. 


ST. JOHN OF RYLO. 
IL. 


aa precise date of the foundation of the monastery is un- 
certain; but it was towards the end of the tenth century, 
and during the reign of the warlike Simeon, son of Donis, 
the first Christian among Bulgarian monarchs, that St. John, 
afterwards named of Rylo, but born of village parents on the 
plain of Sofia, being dissatisfied with the ordinary routine of 
the priestly life which he had already embraced, betook him- 


self in quest of higher things to a life of absolute seclusion and | 


uninterrupted prayer in the mountains. The exposed and easily 
ascended slopes of Vitos—too near, also, it might be, to his native 
hamlet of Skrino—not affording the retreat he desired, the future 
saint sought and found a securer concealment among the crags and 
forests of Rylo; and there in a cave, not far distant from 
where the monastery now stands, he passed twenty years, his 


existence unknown to all except to a pious shepherd who sup- | 
plied him with his daily bread through a rift in the cavern 


roof. The grotto has since been changed into a chapel, where 
a monk, who lives ensconced in the rock close by, ofliciates; pil- 
grims often visit the spot, and revere ihe stone-hewn sarcophagus 
in which the body of the saint is said to have made its first resting 
a after death. Quitting the cave, for whatever reason, St. 

ohn next took up his quarters in a hollow tree ; this, too, after a 
time, he left, and passed the last seven years of his life on the 
summit of the precipitous rock that overhangs the monastery of 
his name. Towards the close of his life the fame of his sanctity, 
amply attested by the customary miracles of hagiographic legend, 
spread far and wide, till it attracted the Czar Peter himself, son 
of Simeon, to pay hima visit in person. Not long after, in the 
year 946, he died, having, in spite or in consequence of his 
austerities, attained seventy years of age, and eclipsed every 
ascetic competitor—and of such there were many during the first 
fervours of Bulgarian Christianity—not merely in the wonders, 
but still more in the abiding results, of his long career. 

Even during his lifetime numerous disciples, amongst whom 
the most renowned was the young Lucas, a very popular 
saint whose relics are venerated in a small mountain chapel 
near the hermitage of his master, had gathered round 
him; and it was not long before the monastery into which 
they coalesced obtained the acknowledged primacy among 
all other national Lauras, and, by a natural result, drew pre- 


eminently to itself the devotion and the wealth of Bulgaria | 


and her kings. Asen II., the most powerful monarch of the 
third, or Bulgaro-Wallachian, dynasty that reigned at Tirnova, 
with his successors, vied in munificence towards the holy place ; 
nor were the monks of St. John wholly undeserving of the 
bounties they shared. Fifty zealous preachers, sent forth from 
their mountain cloister in yearly succession to every town and 
village of Bulgaria (a denomination in which Thrace and Mace- 
donia were then included), maintained the national faith in 
something of its primitive steadfastness against the conjoined 
attacks of Latins, Paulicians, and Islam; while a goodly number 
of subsidiary convents, some of which, in the plain of Sofia, exist 
to this day, owed not only their foundation, but their maintenance, 
to the parent monastery of St. John of Rylo. It was at this 
time that the hergic Relza, lord of the Strymniza province, and 
alternately rebel and vassal to the Servian monarch Stephen 


Dushan, after a long and brilliant career of arms, abandoned his | 


princedom for ascetic quiet within the holy walls, where he con- 
structed, it is said, the tower and chapel that yet bear his name, 
and died a monk in the habit and discipline of the Bulgarian 
brotherhood. 

Half a century later this very tower, with its ribbed walls of 


massive stone, was all that remained of the monastery of St. John j¢! 


the rest of the edifice, then not improbably in great part of wood, 
had been consumed by fire, and the monks butchered by the 
soldiery of Sultan Bayazid. But after another half-century of deso- 
lation, the ruins were visited by three brothers of noble family— 
Joseph, David, and Theophanes—who leit their native home at 
Krupnik in Macedonia to assume the austerities of hermit lite, 
where St. John had first set the example. Gradually others joined 
them, till, nearly seventy years after its destruction, the monastery 
was formally reconstituted by a firman obtained, tradition says, 


by the timely presence of the relics, genuine or supposed, of St. 
| John himself, brought back with solemn pomp from Tirnova, where 
| they had long lain neglected among the ruins of the patriarchal 
cathedral, and now at last replaced in their proper sanctuary. Each 
stage of the procession from Tirnova to Rylo is faithfully chroni- 
| cled in Bulgarian annals; and the. halting-place where the bearers 
rested with their sacred charge on the final mountain ascent, is 
yet marked out by popular veneration; while the Feast of the 
Translation of St. John of Rylo, which coincides with that of the 

Apostles Peter and Paul, is a favourite day of pilgrimage to the 
| shrine of the national patron. 
| That shrine is now enclosed within the walls of the stateliest 
| church Bulgaria can boast; a church worthy both in dimensions 
| and style of the great monastery it adorns. The length of the 
| building, which stands isolated in the midst of the quadrangle, is 
| a hundred and thirty feet, exclusive of the wide open-arched por- 
tico that surrounds it on three sides; the breadth of the nave is a 

little over sixty feet; the extreme height from the pavement to 
| the cross that tops the central cupola, about eighty. The portico, 
a graceful arcade constructed of various-coloured marbles hewn in 
| the neighbouring Balkans, shelters the curious fresco paintings 
with which the outer walls of the church itself are decorated or 
defaced. One series represents to the gazing pilgrim crowd the 
life and miracles of the Saint and his disciples; here St. John 
supplies the defects of the Bulgarian commissariat by miraculously 
feeding his country’s helmeted defenders ; there he is no less 
miraculously fed himself; here he expels demons; there he 
| holds converse with kings; another series exhibits the various 
seductions of wicked demons, tempting men, women, and even 
children to sin—the devils very varied and hideous; the joys 
of Paradise, the terrors of the Last Judgment, the tortures oi 
Hell, all portrayed in the most materialistic imagery, form a third 
series; while a fourth reproduces the principal parables of Gospel 
record. Que group in particular, that of the Angel of Death re- 
| quiring the rich man’s soul from him at an hour’s notice, is con- 
| sidered the masterpiece of the entire collection—it is certainly the 
| biggest. The colouring, it need hardly be said, is throughout 
better than the drawing; but the latter, even when at its worst, 
displays a certain freedom of touch and a creditable attempt at 
realism in form and perspective, which suggest, with time and study, 
a possibility of artistic improvement wholly absent from the stereo- 
typed symbolism of the Byzantine school. 

The interior of the church deserves less qualified praise. 
Slender marble columns, supporting arches of bold span; light 
| judiciously supplied from above; a roof vaulted into five shapely 

cupolas; breadth well balanced by height, and strength combined 
| with grace—such are the distinctive features of a building con- 
structed wholly by Bulgarian architects, themselves simple village 
craftsmen and disciples of no school except that of utility, good 
sense, and a strong innate feeling for design and ornament. The 
| system of these builders was the same that, to quote Mr. Fergusson 
in his well-known work, “ prevailed since the art first dawned, in 
Egypt, in Greece, in Rome, in Asia,and in all Europe down to 
the sixteenth century ”; and it had here the same successful result 
as elsewhere. It is a system destined, there is too much cause to 
fear, soon to pass away from Bulgarian architecture before the con- 
tagion of European imitation and the demon that whispers “ Have a 
taste”; before the apings of sham Classic, sham Gothic, sham 
Byzantine, and whatever else the models of Paris or Petersburg 
may supply. But should Bulgaria, true to her unbroken traditions, 
content herself with cultivating her own native store of construc- 
tive and decorative skill, she may yet achieve the task of solving 
_ the problem which has long baffled alike Turk and modern Greek, 
that of how to adapt the laws of architecture, taken in its wider 
sense, to the exigencies of modern thought and life under the sky 
and amid the climate and scenery of the Balkan Peninsula. 

Inside the church the wocd-carving of image-screen, pulpit, and 
stalls—imitative almost exclusively of fruit and foliage—is in the 
| best style of Bulgarian workmanship, though the gilding with 
| which it is covered detracts somewhat from the eflectiveness of 
| execution. But, indeed, there is scarcely a square inch 
| throughout the whole wall-surface of the interior that is not 
either overlaid with gilding or bright colour. In front of the 
Iconostasis, 2 wooden chest, covered with a pall of embroidered 
cloth, contains the relics of the patron saint, rarely exposed to 
| view; a few votive offerings—silver candlesticks, lamps, censers, 
| and pictures by Roumanian or Russian artists—are placed close 
| by. The pavement is of variegated marble; a huge round slab 
| placed under the span of each cupola bears the name of one or 
other of the mason architects, else unrecorded, whose joint 
labour reared the building. The date of its completion was 
| 1844. 
| Near the church and also within the monastery court stands 
| 


the square stone tower often, though erroneously, called after the 
Servian monarch Stephen Dushan, during whose reign it was 
erected by his tributary chief or vassal, the Macedonian Relza. 
Outside, the tower is fluted with lancet-formed bays, three on each 
side, and crowned with a machicolated parapet; the low door 
that gives entrauce to the interior is placed at a considerable dis- 
tauce above the ground, suv as to require the help of a wooden 
stair or ladder from without—no unusual precaution in buildings 
of early date. Within, the tower is divided into seven stories, the 
lowest of which formerly served, and may yet, it is said, occasion- 
ally serve, as a prison for conventual ill-doers ; it is a dark oubliette 
_ worthy of a mediwzval castle; above this four successive stories. 
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each consisting of a single room with narrow loopholes in place of 
windows, tell of defence rather than of comfort. Evidently it wasa 
tower of refuge in the intention of the builder, but one that could 
not have held out many days. The uppermost story but one is par- 
titioned into two rooms, and enjoys a more liberal allowance of air 
and light ; it may have served as a dwelling-place for the old ex- 
warrior monk; above it is a small stone chapel surrounded by a 
low gallery ; here Relza, tradition tells, performed his daily devo- 
tions. No contemporary inscription or carved symbol tells of per- 
son or date; an omission unfortunately common throughout the 
whole of Bulgaria, where the very Turkish tombstones, the most 
unfailing, if not the most trustworthy, recorders elsewhere, are 
almost always blank. It is not easy to say why it should be so. 

. On the contrary, a mania for inscriptions has seized on the country 
of late years, and there is scarcely a fountain, an arch, a lodging- 
house, or even a common dwelling of recent construction, that does 
not bear its date; a symptom of awakened self-consciousness that 
has in it a promise of the future. 

On the further side of the quadrangle a low postern gate, well 
furnished with iron-plated doors and bolts, gives egress on a little 
hamlet made up of the abodes of the convent-guards, of servants, 
farm-labourers and other dependents; here, too, are stables, cow- 
houses, sheds for lodging pilgrims who may on crowded festivals 
be unable to find room within the main building; besides great 
store-rooms for fuel during the long months of winter, which may 
be reckoned here at an average as over half the year. Yet, in 
spite of the great elevation, the cold, though long in its duration, 
is seldom intense, thanks to the towering peaks and dense woods 
that screen the glen; but the snow-falls are heavy, and often cut 
off all intercourse with the nether world for days and even weeks. 
Beyond these huts a shaded wood-path leading along the edge of 
the ravine conducts to a sort of Belvidere, whence a view of rare 
beauty reaches up and down the gorge; the forest foreground is 
walled in by precipitous rocks and splintered crags of gigantic 
size, while beyond and above them snow-covered peaks stand out 
cn every side against the violet-sky. A foot-track winds up to 
the left among trees, torrents, and boulders to the pretty little 
hermitages of St. Lucas and St. John; the horse-path follows the 
ravine through beech and pine, till at a height of more than six 
thousand feet it crosses a bare ridge, and thence descends north- 
wards, by steep rocky passes and wide ravines that recall the 


scenery of the Grisons or Tyrol, till it reaches the bleak plain of | 


Samakow and the Isker. This pass is generally blocked with snow 
from eight to nine months in the year. 

The neighbourhood of the monastery abounds in game; deer, 
ell;, bears, and chamois stock the mountain, unmolested except by 


afew huntsmen from among the convent-guards, or the villagers 
of Samakow. No professional Tyrolese sharp-shooter could desire | 


a better ground for his skill; nor need he as yet fear much from 
native rivalry in this pursuit, the Bulgarian sportsman being at 
present only an undeveloped possibility. Nor is the peculiar in- 
terest afforded by volcanic action wanting here. The monastery 
is frequently shaken by earthquakes that have from time to time 
imperilled even its strong construction ; and six years since a rift 
opening among the peaks that overlook the valley widened and 
deepened rapidly into a kind of crater whence smoke, accompanied 
at first by an eruption of heated stones, was discharged for several 
days; and which still gives vent to steaming vapours that melt 
the fallen snow for some distance round. 


WOOD-ENGRAVING IN AMERICA. 


— little while ago we found occasion to remark upon the | 
exceptional excellence of American woodcuts. The Ameri- | 


can epgraver, it was observed, had acquired in the practice of his 
art a degree of delicacy and refinement scarcely attempted by the 
engravers of this country, and rarely equalled even by the most 
skilful craftsmen of the Continental schools. He had, in fact, as 
we pointed out at the time, given to the resources of his art a new 
direction and a larger development. In the determined effort to 
reproduce the original work of the painter or the draughtsman 


with as little sacrifice as possible, he had greatly enlarged the | 


means at his command, and had discovered richer and more 


varied modes of expression. The justice of these observations will, | 
we think, be readily acknowledged by all who are familiar with | 


the admirable wood-blocks published from month to month in the 
American illustrated magazines. Many of these blocks are exe- 
cuted with a fineness of artistic feeling and a subtle power of 
manipulation which few English engravers could hope to equal; 
and, what is no less remarkable, they are printed with an amount 
of care anc! finish such as, under similar conditions, would be alto- 
gether unattainable in this country. But, although the general 
excellence of American wood-engraving is widely acknowledged, 
there is, it would seem, considerable difference of opinion as to 
the value of the recent development of the art to which 
we more particularly directed attention. Our favourable criti- 
cism, reproduced in the current number of Harper’s Magazine, has 
been made the text of a series of short essays, contributed by 
several of the principal American engravers ; and in these papers, 
which are chiefly interesting by reason of the practical knowledge 
possessed by their authors, the present aims and resources of the 
urt are thoroughly discussed. Nearly all the writers belong more 
or less to what may be called the new school of wood-engraving. 
To the work they produce, therefore, our comments more particu- 


larly apply. But the value of their efforts for the advancement of 
the art has lately been called in question by an older professor of 
the craft, who has himself exercised a very considerable influence 
upon the progress of American engraving. Mr. W. J. Linton, 
whose hostile manifesto was published some little time back in the 
Atlantic Monthly Magazine, 1s by birth an Englishman, but he has 
been for many years resident in America, where his skill as an 
engraver is warmly appreciated. He would seem, however, to be 
very little satisfied with the progress made during the last few 
years. The liberty which many of the younger men allow them- 
selves, he is disposed to denounce as a license unwarranted 
by the inherent laws of the art; and he regards the recent 
attempts that have been made to reproduce the varied 
effects of tone and colour, and to imitate the different modes 
of execution in pen, brush, or charcoal, as a waste of 
time and a wanton perversion of skill and labour. It would 
take long to follow Mr. Linton in all the details of criticism, nor 
is it necessary for our purpose to do so. His general position in 
regard to the capabilities of the art may however be clearly and 
brietly stated. He starts with the principle, which no one, we 
suppose, would be inclined to deny, that the mode of execution in 
wood-engraving must be governed by the practical conditions 
under which the engraver has to work. But to this principle he 
attaches a particular limitation. Anengraver, in his judgment, has no 
right to attempt to imitate the effects proper to another art; and he 
thus banishes altogether from the realm of legitimate art all kinds 
of facsimile engraving where the block is cut in such a manner as 
to imitate the effect of a drawing executed with the pen. If an 
engraver is set to reproduce a picture or a drawing, no matter 
what may be the material employed by the original artist, the 
result must be made to conform to an established rule of practice, 
determined, not by the character of the particular subject, but by 
the fixed and rigid principles of the engraver'’s practice. The 
original, in short, is to be translated, and not copied. The engraver, 
if he is true to himself, must proceed as though he were making a 
direct study from nature; and, while he preserves the broad facts 
of the artist's design, he must abandon all attempt to reproduce 
those qualities which indicate an individual style of execution or 
particular effects of surface and material. 

It may be observed that Mr. Linton stands by no means alone 
in the view which he holds concerning the proper functions of 
wood-engraving. The principles so energetically enforced by him 
in the paper to which we have referred are also ably defended by 
Mr. Henry Holiday in a study of the subject recently published in 
the Magazine of Art. To do justice to the unquestionable truth 
which underlies their argument we must keep in mind the par- 
ticular aspect of the question to which they mainly address 
themselves. In so far as wood-engraving can be regarded as an 
independent means of artistic expression, the conclusions they scek 
' to establish may be said to be almost incontrovertible; for it is 
evident that the distinction so often insisted upon between the 
processes of wood-engraving and the processes of etching or en- 
graving on copper suggests a very important difference in the 
manner of working. ‘To realize the full force of this distinction 
we must remember that, whereas the copper-plate prints from the 
incised line, the wood-block prints from the relief. In the one 
case, therefore, the artist actually cuts his design as it will 
ultimately appear upon the paper, while in the other he cuts 
away all that is not required for his design, and the printed 
impression is taken from what remains. It is this fact which 
leads Mr. Linton to declare that all true wood-engraving is pro- 
duced by the use of what he terms the white line. The sur- 
face of the untouched wood-block is represented upon paper 
by an even tone of deepest black, and upon this dark mass 
the design has to be indicated by a process which may be 
said to resemble that of mezzotint-engraving. If, therefore, 
we suppose the case of an artist working directly from nature 
upon wood, we may readily acknowledge the method advocated 
by Mr. Linton and Mr. Holiday to be the most appropriate to the 
means at his disposal. But, as a matter of fact, wood-engraving 
has very rarely been used as a means of independent expression, 
and, with one or two exceptions, belonging to a comparatively 
| recent date, nearly all wood-engravers have been employed in the 
reproduction of designs already executed in another material. The 
considerations which have determined the choice of this particu- 
lar process are of a practical rather than of an artistic character. 
The wood-block offers the readiest and the most convenient mode 
of multiplying copies of a design, for it can be associated with 
ordinary type, and the impressions can be struck off in the print- 
ing press without any further expenditure of time or labour. A 
finished wood-block is, in fact, nothing else than a picturesque 
arrangement of type, and there would seem to be no better rea- 
son for insisting upon the use of the white line in the treatment of 
a picture than there would be in the demand that books should 
be printed in white letters upon a black page. Mr. Holiday, 
however, is by no means disposed to admit this account of the wood- 
F engraver’s art. According to his contention, the processes suggested 
to the engraver by the character of his material have a profound 
| correspondence with the truths of nature. “A little observation,” 
| he declares, “ will show us that nature, as a rule, exhibits objects 
| light on a dark ground”; and he accordingly concludes that the 
| greatest advantage is offered to an artist by a process “in which 

lights are taken out with the greatest ease, in which the objects 
| are drawn with light instead of being drawn with darkness.” 
But, if this were true at all, it would hold good as well for the 
| draughtsman as for the engraver; and we might therefore expect 
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that drawings would, as a general rule, be executed with white | 
upon black _—e. But, as a matter of fact, such a principle has | 
never been widely accepted even by engravers upon wood. If we 
are to reject all woodcuts which are not executed according to 
this system, we shall have to put aside as illegitimate nearly the 
whole of the work produced in this kind previously to the days of 
Bewick. For, if we examine the earlier woodcuts from the | 
designs of artists like Albert Diirer and Holbein, we shall dis- 
cover that they are open to the reproach which it is now sought | 
to attach to all kinds of facsimile engraving. It is true that the 
lines in which these artists expressed their ideas were compara- 
tively few in number and of simple character; but they were just 
such lines as a draughtsman would employ in the ordinary 
practice of his art. They were in no way specially devised to 
meet this rigid theory of the legitimate province of wood- 
engraving ; nor do we think that students of art will readily 
acknowledge the justice of a principle which deprives them 
of the admirable woodcuts of this earlier time, and leaves in 
their stead nothing but a handful of designs by Bewick and his , 
followers. 

But when the propriety of facsimile engraving is once | 
admitted, the accusations brought against the younger school of | 
American engravers will be found to lose all their force. Their | 
— is nothing more than a development of a principle that 

been tacitly acknowledged since wood-engraving has been in 
existence; and as the earlier workmen strove to reproduce faith- 
fully the simple lines of the designer, so they now endeavour by 
greater variety of method to copy exactly the effect and colour of 
the original drawing. The degree of- success which they have at- 
tained can only be judged by reference to particular examples; but 
their efforts would certainly have borne very little fruit if they had 
allowed themselves to be hampered by the pedantic rules which 
Mr. Linton and those who think with him now seek to impose 
upon the art, How much they have gained by the freedom they 
have enjoyed is sufficiently shown in the series of selected en- 
gravings recently issued by the publishers of Scribner's Monthly 
Magazine. In these examples the resources of wood-engraving are 
applied to the reproduction of nearly every mode of artistic ex- | 
pression. The guiding principle that may be said to characterize 
all the work of the school springs out of a single desire to pre- 
serve the character of the original drawing, and with this object 
steadily in view, the engraver has permitted himself to make use 
of devices which are often inconsistent with the conventional 
kind of execution hitherto employed. That these devices are in 
many cases experimental is frankly acknowledged; but no one 
who studies the blocks attentively can fail to perceive that such 
experiments have been the means of enriching the resources of the 
art. The engraver seeks in each individual case to adapt his ex- 
ecution to the particular character of the work before him. He 
tries to preserve not merely the general effect of the design, but | 
the particular manner in which it is expressed, and in this way he | 
discovers new capabilities in the practice of his own craft. Now 


and then this endeavour to do justice to the original artist may 
ossibly result in failure; but the failure is more than counter- | 
ced by the general advancement of the school, and by the | 
stronger impress of personal sentiment which is gradually in- | 
troduced. Itach individual engraver begins to acquire and to. 
develop a system of his own, by which he is enabled to infuse | 
into his work a new sense of vitality, and to claim for it a kind of 
attention and interest such as could never be claimed for the | 
strictest obedience to a rigid rule of procedure. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE COTTON TRADE. 


ous improvement in business has at length undoubtedly ex- 
tended to the cotton trade. With the exception of iron and 
coal, no industry in the country perhaps has suffered more severely 
from the long depression. The numerous strikes in Lancashire, 
the ability with which the case of the men was supported by their 
advocates, and the serious riots at Blackburn have all made the 
general public aware of this. Yet, after all that we had heard 
and read on the subject, we were not prepared for the state- 
ment made by Messrs. Ellison in their review of the trade for 
last year. They say:—It is certain that, if a change for the 
better had not taken place before the close of the year, half 
the spinners and manutacturers of Lancashire would have been 
ruined.” And in support of this startling assertion they offer the 
following estimate of the losses of manufacturers during the past 
four years. 1876, 3,289,0001.; 1877, 4,213,0008; 1878, 5,599,000. ; 
1879, 6,024,000/.; making a total loss in four years of 
19,125,000, In addition to this, they estimate a reduction 
in wages of 1,323,0001, in 1878, and of 3,307,000/. in 1879, 

ing a total reduction of 4,630,000/, Adding this reduction 
in wages to the losses of manufactuters, we get a total loss to the 
trade in four years of very nearly 24,000,000/, It will be un- 
derstood that in this estimate there is not included either the 
money thrown away in strikes or the money which might have 
been earned, but was not, while mills were closed or running short 
time. In other words, it isan estimate of the actual losses of 
capital by manufacturers, and of the actual losses of earnings on 
work done by operatives. How far it may be accepted as correct we 
are, of course, unable to say. Messrs. Ellison are recognized as the 
highest authority in the trade on questions of the production and 


consumption of cotton, the producing capacity of the various coun- 


tries of the world, and so on. They are likely, therefore, to have 
verified the figures, as far as it is possible to verify what in their 
nature can be but an approximation to the truth, before giving 
them to the world. And it must be added that they support their 
calculations by the last year’s balance-sheets of the Oldham Com- 
panies. Fifty-five Companies, they tell us, showed on balance a loss 
of 155,830/., and seven a profit of 4,713/.; the net loss was thus 
151,117/. Of this net loss about 100,000/. was incurred last year, 
and the loss of profits raises this capital loss to about 210,000/. 
Assuming that the losses elsewhere were proportionate to those of 
the Oldham Joint-Stock Companies, we arrive at an aggregate 
loss of capital and profits only about three-quarters of a million 
less than Messrs. EJlison’s estimate. It will be seen that 
here Messrs, Ellison include profits not earned ; but these clearly 
ought not to be reckoned. Every manufacturer, of course, works 
in the hope of making profit ; but it is not necessary to his success, 
or even to his continuance in business, that he should realize the 
hope every year. If on the average of years, setting good times 
against bad, he earns average profits, that is enough. A cotton- 
spinner would not be poorer at the end of 1879 than at the end of 
1878 if he retained his capital intact. It is only the diminution 
that capital has undergone which ought to be included in such an 
estimate as we are here considering. On the other hand, the esti- 
mate does not take account of the losses suffered by mill-owners 
who were obliged to sell their mills at a heavy sacrifice 
because they were unable to keep them open, or of the depre- 
ciation undergone by the shares of cotton Companies. In any 
case, whatever correction may need to be made in Messrs. Elison’s 
figures, they show that the condition of the cotton trade during 
the past four years has been indeed calamitous. 

The depression reached its extreme point in the spring of last 
year. After that there was a recovery, which, after several 
fluctuations, became undoubted in the concluding quarter of the 
—_ and is still gaining strength. The revival would have 

n quicker and more considerable but for the dearness of the 
raw material. The cotton crop of 1878 was smaller than had been 
supposed, and although after the Glasgow Bank failure the’ price 
of raw cotton fell to an unusually low level, it began t® advance as 
soon as buying increased. The difficulties of the manufacturer 
were thus aggravated. He was not able to get more for his 
goods, and yet he had to pay more dearly for the raw material. 
Gradually, however, the situation improved, and the prices of 
both cloth and yarn advanced considerably. Yarn was the 
first to move, and for a considerable time spinners were doing 
well, while manufacturers were no better off than before. But 
cloth, as we have said, has at length shared in the improve- 
ment. At the beginning of 1877 the margin of spinners’ profits 
—that is, the difference between the price of raw cotton and that 
of yarn—was 4}d. per pound; it fell continuously, until at one 
time last year it was as little as 23d. per pound. Last week it 
had risen to 43d. per pound, We have here statistical evidence of 
the great improvement that has taken place. As regards the cause 
of this improvement in spite of successive bad harvests, perhaps the 
explanation offered by Mr. Giffen in his review of the trade of last 
year in the Supplement of the Statist is the most satisfactory. THis 
theory is that production had actually fallen below the consuming 
ett of the country in the early part of last year. The depression 

ad lasted so long, had reduced prices so inordinately, had led to 
the stoppage of so many factories of all kinds, and to the working 
of so many others on short time, that the supply of commo- 
dities was exceptionally restricted. The failure of the Glasgow 
Bank, and the several suspensions to which it led aggra- 
vated this state of things by paralysing credit. For eight 
or ten months afterwards nobody knew whom he might trust, so 
complete was the shock to the confidence on which commerce 
rests, and so general were the rumours of financial embarrassment. 
The banks refused to give their usual accommodation to their 
customers, and insisted, where they could with any success, upon 
the credits they had previously granted being lessened. Manutac- 
turers refused to part with their goods except for cash; and 
wholesale houses acted in the same manner in their dealings. 
When it is borne in mind that this extraordinary contraction of 
the volume of business te@x place after four years of very great 
depression, during which strikes, failures, and the continuous de- 
cline of prices aided the falling off in the demand both at 
home and abroad in impressing upon manufacturers the pru- 
dence of limiting their operations, it will not appear impro- 
bable that production may have fallen behind consumption. But 
if this be so, a revival was inevitable in the absence of some 
great calamity. It is a fundamental law of political economy 
that when demand outstrips supply, prices must rise. But a 
rise of prices would at once encourage manufaciurers to make 
good the void which their discouragement had previously 
occasioned. And a general rush of buyers is the very thing to 
restore that confidence which is the soul of trade. It is of course 
true that last year’s bad harvest was a calamity which went far to 
neutralize the effect of the causes tending to produce greater 
activity. But, on the other hand, the extraordinary prosperity of 
the United States, prompting an immense increase of American 
purchases in this country, gave @ new impetus to the trade 
movement. The influence of these American purchases in 


diffusing a more hopeful spirit can hardly be exaggerated. 
Whether this theory of Mr. Giffen’s be correct or not, it appears 
from a circular of Messrs. Smith, Edwards, and Co. of Liverpool, 
has very considerably 
through last month. The 


that the home demand for cotton 
increased, and has continued good 
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new prosperity of the iron and metal trades generally, of mining, 
shipbuilding, and other important industries, by giving the work- 
people increased purchasing power, accounts for much of this im- 
provement. But when the agricultural distress is borne in mind, 
and also the rise in the price of raw cotton, enhancing the cost 
of cotton goods, it is difficult to resist the conclusion sug- 
gested in the review referred to, that in fact the stock, not of 
cotton only, but of commodities generally, had run short last year. 
The foreign demand has increased as well as the home; and, what 
is more important, the Board of Trade returns for last month 
show that this increased demand has been general. It has been 
asserted very confidently and very frequently of late that American 
competition in cotton was undermining our position in the 
Eastern markets. So far, however, is this from being the case 
that, on comparing last month with January twelve months ago, 
we find a marked increase in the exports of cotton to the United 
States. We also find a much better demand in the South Ameri- 
can countries. The depression from which we are recovering 
originated in the raw-material-producing countries, and in them 
has been most severe. The South American States, for example, 
have suffered intensely. But they have now been favoured with 
good harvests, and they are once more in the full swing of pros- 
perity. On the Stock Exchange, as we noticed last week, their 
securities are dealt in ly at higher and still higher quotations; 
and they have begun to buy from us more freely cotton and other 
commodities. But most important of all are the augmented ex- 
sae to the East. During the great strike in North and North- 

Lancashire, the masters published a statement in which they 
showed that it is to the East we must look for the future growth 
of the cotton trade. The exports of cotton to the Continent have 
practically remained almost statio: for twenty years, but those 
to the East have increased enormously. And when we consider 
the immense populations of those Eastern countries, we see that 
the capacity for further expansion is almost limitless. Of late 
years terrible famines in both India and China checked very 
seriously the power of the people to buy clothing. But these 
dreadful calamities have now happily ceased ; and accordingly we 
find a great increase in the exports to the two Empires just named, 
and also to Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Japan, Java, and 
the Philippine Islands. As regards India more particularly, we 
see last month a large increase in the exports to each of the 
three Presidencies. In conclusion, we thus find that the improve- 
ment in the trade has been continuous for some months, that it 
extends to all branches, and that it is based upon an increased de- 
mand both at home and abroad, the foreign demand, too, being 


very general. 


THE CARL ROSA COMPANY IN LOHENGRIN. 


ERR WAGNER'S Lohengrin—the first of his works in the 
form of a “ music drama ”—was produced at Her Majesty's 
Theatre on last Saturday night, after having been announced 
some ten days before and postponed. This has been one of the 
most interesting productions of the whole season; for, if we 
do not mistake the meaning of the composer, he asserts that in 
“ music drama” every element—words, music, acting, singing, and 
arrangement—ought to be of equal importance. As yet, 
ps, even the most fervid of his disciples are rather inclined 
to think that the music and its proper rendering are the first 
things to be attended to; but, on the other hand, his most bitter 
opponents are prepared to admit that the other elements of 
public representation are of great importance. One of these is the 
proper understanding of the words by the audience. Of course, 
when a theatrical performance is given in a language other than 
that of the country in which it takes place, it is hopeless to 
expect that the audience as a whole will understand what is 
spoken on the stage. Thus, when a work like Lohengrin is per- 
formed for the first time in England in the English language, we, 
at all events, feel that the composer's intention that the words 
shall be understood by the whole audience is for the first time ful- 
filled. That the libretto should be—as Herr Wagner, we believe, 
asserts it ought to be—of as high an order of literary as the 
score is of musical merit is a condition which is certainly not ap- 
proached by the English version by Mr. John P. Jackson used by 
the Carl Rosa Company. Here, for example, is an instance—and 
not the most striking which could be adduced—of the short- 
comings of the English version. Elsa has just replied to the 
King’s questions by a reference to her lost brother :— 
Tue MEN (whisperingly): Most wonderful! How singular her bearing! 
Tue Kine (affected): Speak, Elsa, if thou would’st aught to me 


e. 
Esa (gazing before her as in a trance) : 
Lonely my lot deploring, 
me knelt to God and pray’d, 
grief to him outpouring, 

pleaded for his sid.” 

And from my woes unbounded 
Escaped so sad a ery, . 

Like mighty notes it sounded 
Far o'er me in the sky. 


So and noble seeming 
like [ ne’er did see. 


A golden horn hung lightly— 
e leant upon his sword ; 

He seemed so high and knightly— 
He shall me aid afford. 

With courteous gentile bearing, 
Gave comfort he to me ; 

No more my lot despairing, 
He shall my champion be. 


It is needless to make any comment upon these lines; but it is 
also fair to remember that the difficulty of translating poetry from 
one tongue to another is more than doubled when the translator 
has to arrange matters so that the musical accent is not disturbed 
or altered by the process of substitution. It is also fair to remember 
that the extraordinary beauty and dramatic force of the music in 
this passage make it of little importance to those who know some- 
thing of the opera—and po most of the audience do know 
something about it—whether the actual words are or are not some- 
what disjointed and feeble. The music is so instinct with life and 
feeling that all one really wants from the words is a sort of indi- 
cation of the tenour of the situation. No doubt it would be better 
if the words were equal in grandeur to their setting; but even 
then their merit might be drowned in the flood of music which 
begins here and rises to a majestic storm of passion at the appear- 
ance of the wondrous knight. 

Apart, however, from any dicta of Wagner or his disciples, 
Lohengrin is a work which certainly gains by being given in a 
familiar language. No doubt the music and the action tell us that 
Elsa is accused by Telramund ; that Lohengrin becomes her cham- 
pion in return for her love, and that he warns her against doing 
something; that she disobeys this warning, and that he is obliged 
to leave her. But what Telramund’s accusation may be, or 
what Lohengrin’s warning, or why and when it is disregarded, 
or what necessity obliges the knight to abandon his dearly-loved 
bride, can only be explained by the actual spoken words of the 
libretto. Theoretically, in works cast in the “ music-drama” 
form we ought to know at every moment what particular element 
of the general sentiment of the situation is being presented to us. 
For instance, if we only knew that the music between Elsa and 
Lohengrin immediately following the knight’s entrance expresses 
their mutual love and the warning given to the Princess by her 
champion, without haying the actual meaning of the words im- 
pressed on our minds, we should lose one of the most beautiful 
and poetic touches in the music, which lies in the fact that the 
lett motiv expressing Elsa’s misfortunes is given to the voice once 
only, at the very moment when Lohengrin warns Elsa never to 
inquire who he is. And, as has been said, it is only fair to re- 
member these circumstances in considering the manner in which 
Mr. Jackson has performed his task. 

As to the soundness of the theory of lyrical drama illustrated by 
Lohengrin, we remarked on its first production in England that 
Herr Wagner is obviously right in thinking that the conventional 
forms of ordinary Italian opera are highly artificial. But so is 
every form which is employed to convey emotion from actors or 
singers to their audiences. People do not in real life burst into 
melodious song at exciting moments; but neither do they into 
lengthy recitative. It is impossible that a play, and still more an 
opera, should be anything but a highly artificial representation ; 
and there seems no reason why, on the ground of truth to nature, 
we should prefer an opera written without to one written with 
full closes. On the other hand, we may certainly repeat what was 
before said, that Herr Wagner’s theory is entirely to be admired 
so far as it contends that the dramatic plan and construction of an 
opera, or a music-drama, should be held to be of the first import- 
ance. 

Most opera-goers are now fully acquainted with the beautiful 
story of Lohengrin, as arranged, with admirable effect and pictu- 
resqueness, from the o!d legend by Herr Wagner ; and our present 
task may be confined to giving some account of the performance of 
this important opera by Mr. Carl Rose's company. It may be 
said at once that, viewed generally, the representation is the 
best that has been seen in England; not so much because 
of any special excellence in the principals, although Herr 
Schott is in some respects the best Lohengrin that we have had 
on the English stage, as because of the better understanding of 
how the work should be treated, and of the feeling and unity of 
band and chorus. The chorus was in the first Italian representa- 
tion at Covent Garden singularly weak, both dramatically and 
musically, and it was only natural that it should be so. The 
singers had to deal with music of an entirely unfamiliar kind, and 
they ought to have departed entirely from the conventional 
gestures expressive of emotion in Italian opera in order to realize 
and give expression to a variety of changing passions. In the 
great scene of Lohengrin’s arrival they could not but give some 


| effect to the swelling beauty and the fire of the music; but they 


failed to approach in any way the dramatic effect of the excitement 
spreading gradually from the outskirts to the heart of a vast ex- 
tant crowd, of the change from doubt and gloom to an awed 

ut triumphant joy, which helped to make the scene thrilling on 
the stage of the old Dresden Opera-house. It is exceedingly 
creditable to Mr. Carl Rosa’s stage-manager and the company who 
work under him that, with more limited resources, they manage 
to produce the same effect of an agitation rising from sceptical 
curiosity to full belief in the portent, and spreading wavelike 
through. a crowd. There is, perhaps, in the whole list of the 
lyrical drama no scene more completely thrilling than this; it is 
impossible to resist the combined spell of the action and of the 
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marvellous music. To say that Mr. Carl Rosa’s company give 
this scene so that one has no desire to find fault with it is to give 
them high praise. Another point in the dramatic action in the 
scene following this deserving special notice. The fight which it 
will be remembered ensues between Telramund and the Knight of 
the Swan is not easy to manage, and never has been well managed 
before now in England. In Mr. Carl Rosa’s arrangement Telra- 
mund falls stricken to the ground before the mystic power of 
Lohengriu’s upraised sword, both at this point and in the murderous 
attack made on the knight in the bridal chamber. The effect is 
infinitely more striking than that of the best arranged of elaborate 
mimic combats could be. Mr. Carl Rosa has done much that there 
is reason to be grateful for in this act, but he has strangely missed 
a fine effect in the following one, when the stage ought gradually 
to fill with a crowd of all kinds of people, from nobles to peasants, 
going and coming, as the day breaks into fulness. Before this the 
gates of the castle should have been opened by a warder carrying 
a lantern. The warder does not appear at all; the nobles stroll on 
the stage much as the nobles in all Italian operas are in the habit 
of doing, and the effect of the trumpeters answering each other 
from opposite towers is also omitted. We write of course in 
ignorance of the difficulties which the stage-manager may have to 
contend with, but we cannot but deplore these changes. The 
omission of the bringing on of Telramund’s dead body in the last 
scene we can far more easily put up with. 

It will be judged from what we have said that the general 
dramatic effect of Lohengrin was strikingly good. The orchestral 
performance was of an equally high order. Here and there it 
might be possible to quarrel with Signor Randegger’s time; but 
we prefer to call attention to the unusual merit generally of the 
performance. There was a singular delicacy in the whole inter- 
pretation, and of this a striking instance was found in the ex- 

uisitely beautiful prelude to the first act. Herr Schoit’s 
hengrin is a fine piece of acting and singing. He is 
dignified and impressive, and he sings with true feeling. His 
cantabile passages are not a> age satisfactory, and he is 
apt, perhaps, to exercise too often his power of declaiming, 
instead of singing, when he has a word or two to utter in a 
moment of intense excitement. But on the whole his perform- 
ance is one of exceptional merit. Miss Julia Gaylord seemed 
somewhat overweighted with Elsa, but it is 7 likely that this 
appearance was the result of nervousness and hoarseness. Miss 
aylord certainly knew what ought to be done with every phase 
of the part, and it was not often that she failed to give ex- 
sion to her intentions. Miss Yorke sang well as Ortrud. 
er acting gives one the impression that it is cramped by too 
much faith in adherence to strictly conventional methods. 
With Mr. Ludwig's Telramund hardly a fault can be found. 
Mr. Conly and Mr. Crotty sang well as Henry the Fowler and 
the Herald, Altogether the performance of the opera is highly 
satisfacto 


ry. 


NINON AT THE ADELPHI. 


I has been thought that the days of melodrama were well nigh 
over; that audiences accustomed to careful reproductions of 
everyday life, in which great care was taken to avoid anything 
like extravagance and to attain a certain sort of truthfulness, would 
be inclined to laugh at plays of the old-fashioned kind, planned 
with a view to strong dramatic effects and with heroic contempt 
for all manner of probability. Even actors, it was supposed, had 
lost the robust faith necessary for the performance of melodrama. 
Pieces of this kind cannot be fitly played unless those who 
render them have a thorough belief in them, and can fight, rescue, 
declaim, and defy with all the traditional vigour of the old stage, 
and without being unpleasantly haunted by a sense of absurdity. 
To not a few people it seemed that the romantic plays, with their 
broad effects and numerous incidents, and, it must be added, with 
all their balderdash, had gone the same way as the tragedies of 
the last century; and no doubt to a considerable proportion of 
those who go to theatres they would seem as ridiculous as the 
tragedies would if revived. To some actors, too, a requisition to 
appear in melodrama would appear about as reasonable as a re- 
quisition to appear with trained horses in an “equine” piece; and 
probably, if they were obliged to perform, they would be utterly 
unable to conceal their profound contempt for the play they had to re- 
eps Still, inspite of scepticism at disdain both before and be- 
ind the curtain, and of the constantly growing inclination towards 
minute realism on the stage, it seems that melodrama is not by 
any means dead, and that it may yet please and excite audiences 
as of old. Mr. Wills has lately produced at the Adelphi a play 
of this kind, contrived in the old-fashioned way with a view to 
striking incidents, and with a high-minded disregard not only for 
proba , but for such petty matters as the records of poor 
plodding history. The actors who ap in it have no mis- 
givings as to their work, and play wi t vigour, and, with 
one notable exception, in the broad conventional style. The result 
has been decidedly successful. Audiences have approved, and 
indeed have grown greatly excited over some scenes in the piece. 


_ One great merit, too often wanting not only in melodrama, but 
in dramas of all kinds, the Ninon certainly has. The 


lay 
principal idea on which it is based is a fine one, and undoubtedly 
«dmits of dramatic treatment. Whether Mr. Wills has done 


justice to his own conception, and whether he has been able to 
set fully before the audience the very striking character which 
suggested itself to him, is another question, which must, we fear, 
be answered in the negative. The author seems to have lacked 
either the will or the power to draw as it should be drawn the 
picture of his own heroine, and the piece, though telling, as any 
piece must be of which the principal motif is strong, is poor com- 
pared with what it might be. In ‘spite of the interest of some of 
the scenes, the spectator feels a certain disappointment after wit- 
nessing the piece. It is, in one respect, so good that it ought to 
be a great deal better. The idea of the writer has been to repre- 
sent @ woman who, in furtherance of what she believes to be just 
revenge for a horrible wrong, stoops to the most cunning artifice 
in order to bring about the death of the man who, as she 
thinks, ought to pay for his wickedness with his life. While 
following out her scheme, she finds that this man, towards whom 
at first she feels so implacable, is of a noble nature, and by 
degrees her intense hatred changes to love, with which she 
struggles desperately. Finally she discovers that he is quite inno- 
| cent of the crime imputed to him. What a fine conception 
this is, and how much might be made of it by a great drama- 
tist, need scarcely be said. How Mr. Wills has dealt with the 
child of his own imagination will be best shown by a sketch of his 


lay. 
r The scene is laid in Paris, and in the first act an old watch- 
_ maker called Baget is found bitterly lamenting the loss of his 
daughter Adéle, who has committed suicide, having, as he 
imagines, been seduced by the Count de St. Cyr. The confidant 
of his woes is Marat, whose life the author has con- 
siderately prolonged for some months, to enable him to 
listen to the watchmaker’s story. Untroubled, therefore, by the 
knife of Charlotte Corday, whose visit Mr. Wills has taken the 
liberty of postponing, Marat is free to sympathize and to hatch 
diabolical plots, his invention being spurred by the fact that he 
had himself been a lover of Adéle. A very ingenious scheme 
| suggests itself to him. Baget’s other daughter, Ninon, who burns 
to revenge her sister, is, according to this plan, to appear in the 
streets so well dressed as to ensure her being hunted by the Re- 
publican Furies, and is to take refuge in the house of St. Cyr, who 
| may be relied on to protect a pretty woman in danger. i 
| young aristocrat has declared himself a Republican, and is a 
_ deputy ; but Marat feels convinced that he is plotting with the 
. Royalists. Ninon is to remain in his house, to gain his confidence, 
to make him in love with her if possible, and to find out his 
secrets. These discovered, he will of course go to the guillotine. 
| Into this amiable little scheme Ninon, after a short hesitation, 
thoroughly enters, and she forthwith proceeds to carry it out. 
She dresses herself in silks which Marat provides, issues forth, is 
duly chased by Republican women, is rescued by St. Cyr, who of 
course appears at the right moment, and is taken to his house. 
She refuses to give her name, but leads him to believe that she 
belongs to his order and is in much danger. His sister Josephine 
suspects the newcomer from the first; but St. Cyr thoroughly 
trusts the beautiful stranger and keeps her as his guest. Ninon is 
thus able to follow all Marat’s suggestions. She discovers, seemingly, 
that St.Cyr is a Royalist, and,as she stops some time in his house, 
she is able to make him madly in love with her. He is engagedin 
a plot for rescuing the Dauphin from the Temple; and, when he 
_ attempts to carry this out, she follows him, a spy on his move- 
| ments. The rescue of the young prince is effected with an agree- 
| able simplicity which is not uncommon on the stage. St. Cyr, 
| disguised, enters the Temple without any difficulty apparently ; and, 
| after trying to get rid of the cobbler Simon by a series of devices 
too dull to take in even a cobbler, loses patience, thrusts him into 
a cell, bolts the door, and triumphantly walks off with the boy. 
His object is thus attained; but he is determined, apparently, to 
| show that he has no more guile in him than the Republicans whose 
prey can be so easily taken from them; so, by way of keeping the 
rince perfectly safe and giving him some agreeable associations, 
e goes with him to the Place de Gréve, where a Republican 
féte is to be celebrated, under the shadow of the guillotine. The 
youth and his wise protector are of course stopped; Marat, with 
an armed mob, appears, and Ninon, who seems to be a very in- 
different spy, makes some communication to him. Nothing comes 
of it; for the Republicans, if suspicious for awhile, soon relapse 
into their habitual trustfulness, and St. Cyr is able to escape with 
the Dauphin. The scene ends with some declamation by Baget, 
who falls on his knees crying for vengeance after a fashion by no 
means uncommon with injured fathers in melodrama. 

Up to this point the play, though marked by one fine scene 
between St. Cyr and Ninon, scarcely rises above ordinary pieces of 
the same class, and is in parts not a little absurd. In the next 
act, however, some real dramatic fire is shown, and there is a 
ee contrived situation which greatly excites the audience. 

t. Cyr has concealed the Dauphin in his house, and, having appar- 
ently some doubts as to Ninon’s real feelings, in spite of her statement 
that she belongs to the aristocracy, he tries her by telling her that, 
having had the boy in his hands, he has done his duty as a good 
Republican and killed him. A woman's indignation at a hideous 
deed blazes forth, and she denounces him as a detestable assassin, 
Assured thus of her sympathy, he brings the boy into the room, 
and all seems well; but, as she is embracing the child, a signal is 
heard which tells her that Marat, in accordance with an arrange- 
ment made with her, is coming to search the house. Anxious 


above all things to save the unhappy little prince, she throws him 
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on a sofa, covers him with her cloak, and seats herself in front of 
him. An admirably contrived scene follows. Marat and his 
horde enter, the house is searched; and it seems again and again 
as if the prince must be found. Of course he is not, for the very 
good reason that, if he was, the play would come to an end: but 


it should be said that so well is his concealment managed ‘by Miss 


Wallis, who represents Ninon, that the failure to discover him 
seems perfectly natural, and quite different from the usual stage 
failure to discover a victim. A dramatic effect of much inten- 


sity is obtained in a manner for which author and actress alike | 
deserve high praise. Simon the cobbler, who is about to be exe- | 
cuted for letting the prince escape, is introduced in this scene, at | 
the end of which Ninon tells Marat to come to the house again at | 


three o'clock with his followers. Whether she is merely seeking 
to gain time, or still intends to betray St. Cyr if she can, does not 
very clearly appear. 

In the last act that nobleman’s vindication, which has long been 
foreseen by an intelligent audience, is at length forthcoming. He 


was, it appears, in no way guilty towards the unhappy Adele, who | 


was decoyed away by a seducer who used his name. Just before 
comunitting suicide she wrote him a letter which makes it abun- 
dantly clear that he had not in any way wronged her. This letter 
is shown, as need hardly be said, to Ninon, who has once before 
been or the point of an explanation with him, but of course has 
had to defer it to the last act. She has long been torn by con- 
flicting feelings, her growing love for him struggling with her 
desire for revenge. Now that she discovers her terrible mis- 


take, she tells him of her vileartifice, and implores with frantic | 
energy forgiveness, which for awhile he is unable to grant. He | 


pardons her at last, however, and they rush off to be married in 


some rapid fashion, which is rather obscurely described. Marat, | 


Baget, and the Republican crowd break into the house, and when 
the couple reappear, having got the knot tied with marvellous 
speed, St. Cyr is demanded as a victim. Ninon proclaims his 
immocence, and the two stand together before the mob as the 
curtain falls. Whether they are to be led off for trial and execu- 
tion or are to be welcomed as good Republicans it is not easy to 
say; but very likely Mr. Wills intended that those who witnessed 


his piece should give it a happy or a sad conclusion as they | 
thought fit, and if this has been his intention, he has certainly | 


done well in leaving something to the imagination of the 
spectators. 

That, in spite of not a few absurdities and of a good deal of very 
commonplace writing, his play has considerable merit, and that 
the third act is almost thrilling, cannot be denied; and it is 
equally clear from the success which Ninon has achieved that, 
notwithstanding the prevalence of what has been called “coat 
and waistcoat realism,” audiences are stil] willing to welcome a 
strong melodrama, But might not Mr. Wills, with such an idea 
as that which had occurred to him, have written something better 
than a strong melodrama? Might he not have relied less on the 
artitices—somewhat coarse even when at their best—which 
belong to pieces of this kind, and more on the genuine dramatic 
interest which attaches to such a character as Ninon? How 
much better it would have been to have shown more 
fully the beautiful picture of a woman changing hatred for 
love, and carried away, in spite of herself, by admiration for 
a‘character which she had begun by loathing, and to have 
dealt less in stage rescues, stage risks, and the like well-worn 
devices. A really powerful play might have been written on so 
tine a subject ; but to attempt suca a work Mr. Wills has ap- 
oa Sone unwilling. Perhaps, however, he is not to be 

lamed. He has preferred to embody his conception ina melo- 
drama; and, though it is to be regretted that he should not have 
tried to produce something of a better kind, he may have exer- 
cised a wise discretion. He certainly deserves credit for having 

uced a melodrama which is far above the average. Pro- 
vy a good many people who like plays of the old-fashioned 
class will be grateful to him for proving that the taste for them is 
not extinct ; and perhaps some who cannot get over the absurdi- 
ties of melodrama will be grateful to him for a very different 
reason—namely, for having given an actress who appears likely 
to take the highest rank an opportunity of showing that tragic 
power which, always rare, is especially rare now. It is seldom 
that anything is seen on the English stage so fervid and so full 
of real feeling as the acting of Miss Wallis in the last scene of 
the play, where Ninon implores her lover's forgiveness. It may 
not impossibly remind some spectators of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s 
rendering of the final scene in Ernani, and indeed is in one re- 
spect superior to it; for Miss Wallis does not overstep the 
modesty of nature, and makes no attempt to heighten the 
of the situation by pawing her lover's head, as_ the 
rench actress did. In other parts of the play Miss Wallis 
renders invaluable service to the piece, as she makes a great 
deal of what are really rather baldly written scenes. With 
regard to the other performers who appear there is little to 
be said. All play with zeal and energy, and without extrava- 
gance; and all seem to have, as has been said, that belief in their 
characters which is essential to melodrama; but there is nothing in 
their acting to call for any special notice. 


| REVIEWS. 


RUSSIA BEFORE AND AFrER THE WAR.* 


\ R. TAYLOR'S translation is so easy and idiomatic that it 

4 might pass for an original work. The knowledge both of 
English and of German which it displays is the best guarantee of the 
accuracy of the version. The value of the book itself is in some 
degree impaired by the fact that it is anonymous, for many of the 
statements depend on tie authority of the writer, whose competence 
and veracity can now only be estimated with the aid of internal 
| evidence. It is evident that he is not a violent partisan, and that 
his sympathies are with the moderate or constitutional reformers 
in Russia. His severe censures on the Government are combined 
with contemptuous disapproval of the Nihilists and of the agitators 
| for Slavonic supremacy. It appears from the only autobiographical 
passage in the book that the author is a German subject of Russia 
belonging to the Baltic Provinces. For the purpose of illustrating 
his account of the policy and practice of the Government in 
matters of education, he explains his own reasons for becoming five- 
and-twenty years ago a student of the University of St. Petersburg. 
He would have preferred the Livonian University of Dorpat, where 
| the institutions and the form of instruction are exclusively German; 
, but he could not be admitted to Dorpat because he could not then 
_ pass an examination in the Russian language, and he was therefore 

compelled to prefer St. Petersburg, where the lectures and other 
academic proceedings are naturally conducted in Russian. Entering 
the University in the crisis of the Crimean war, immediately before 
the death of Nicholas, he never heard the smallest interest expressed 
in the siege of Sebastopol or in the result of the war. It would 
seem that Nicholas had succeeded in stamping out patriotism 
as well as every independent thought and emotion. The 
Emperor had a few years ago been with difficulty dissuaded from 
a scheme of suppressing all the Universities in Russia. Ile was 
ultimately content with a narrow restriction of the number of 
students, and with the enforcement, through general officers who 
were placed at the head of the Universities, of rigid military dis- 
cipline. Although the regulations have been greatly relaxed 
during the present reign, it seems that the discontent and tur- 
bulence of the students date from the time of Nicholas. Down to 
the present time the University rules have been subject to frequent 
and capricious changes, and the habit of grumbling hasa tendency 
to become chronic. A few days ago the newspapers published a 
complaint or remonstrance from the pupils of the Real schools, who 
absurdly call themselves Realists, though their title merely implies 
their occupation with experimental or applied science. Their main 
grievance seemed to be the alleged encouragement afforded to 
classical or literary studies. Jt is surprising that the Russian 
Government should be accused of undue preference for the kind 
of culture which is most likely to produce intellectual activity 
and independence. When the author of the present volume 
matriculated at St. Petersburg, he found that an acquaintance with 
the first ten lines of the Odyssey was accepted by the examiners 
as ample proof of his proficiency in Greek. His account of the 
system and history of the Russian Universities is elaborate and 
instructive. One result of the mode of education is the produc- 
tion of a large class of social and political malcontents. The 
revolutionary tendencies of University students are indeed not 
peculiar to Russia, but they seem to be more general and more 
troublesome there than in any other country. 

The title of the book almost suggests the suspicion that it has 
been selected for the purpose of attracting English readers. The 
Turkish war to which it refers is merely an incident in the 
history of Russian policy, which is for the most part confined to 
internal affairs. It is true that the writer attributes great im- 
portance to the probable consequences of the war. The general 
indignation at tae corruption and incapacity which were dis- 
closed by the campaign has greatly increased the prevailing dis- 
satisfaction with the system of absolute government; but still 
more serious results may possibly follow from an impression of an 
opposite character. The Government, the majority of generals, 
the administrators, and the contractors have covered themselves 
with odium ; but the officers and soldiers appear to have inspired 
confidence and gratitude, which in the opinion of the author are 
not undeserved. “ Politically the circumstance of most im- 
portance is this, that the popular verdict on the recent war 
amounts to a glorification of the warlike resources of the nation, 
and a condemnation of the way in which they were abused.” 
There is too much reason to fear that any party which may 
obtain power will appeal to national vanity by promoting new 
aggressions. The Government also will perhaps bid against its 
opponents, while it willhope to divert popular disaffection into 
external channels, The extreme vexation which was caused by 
the diplomatic defeat of Russia after the war is still a cause of 
irritation. “ The publication of the [Berlin] Treaty raised a storm 
of moral indignation throughout Russia, and was received like a 
heavy and altogether unexpected disappointment. The people 
woke up from their dreams of cloudland.” The people could only 
account for the abolition of the Treaty of San Stefano “as if there 
was one explanation, and one only, for all that had occurred, 
namely, a malevolent distrust of his people by the Czar.” If the 


* Russia and After the War. By the Author of “Society in St. 
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Russian people had read Mr. Gladstone's speeches, they would have 
learned that there was nothing to explain, for that Russia had 
achieved a great and unqualified triumph through the profligate 
imbecility of the English Government.  Aksakoll, the chief pro- 
moter of the Slavonic agitation which produced the war, had 
foretold that the results of the Congress would strike a heavier 
blow against the peace of Russia and the authority of the Govern- 
ment than could ever have been dealt by the Nihilists. “Only 


the guilty parties were not the diplomatists of June 1879, but those’ 


of February 1878”; or, in other words, the authors of the war. 
“ The first bitter disappointment was prepared for Russia, now in- 
toxicated with the prospect of certain triumph, by the appearance 
of the British fleet in the Bosphorus, and by the impression pro- 
duced by this event at the head-quarters of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas. . . . . Aksakoff and his friends raged furiously, 
but in vain. They were forced to confess that the cause of Western 
civilization was not yet defunct, and that the name of England had 
still some meaning in the world.” In a summing up or peroration 
at the end of the book, the writer expresses the opinion that, if a 
revolution in Russia should be accompanied by a relapse of Eng- 
land into neglect of Continental interests, the first result would be 
an alliance between Russia and France, and the next result, “ that 
the whole of Europe would be taught to know, what few know at 
present, that therevolution now imminent in Russia implies a terrible 
danger to European peace and civilization.” The author appears 
to be neither enamoured of what Lord Derby calls “‘ gunpowder 
and glory,” nor impressed with the advantages which, according 
to Mr. Gladstone, have accrued to Russia from the interference of 
England in the East. If his judgment is sound, the despatch of 
the fleet to the Dardanelles produced results more substantial 
than glory, including exemption from an imminent risk of being 
compelled to resort to the use of mia Lord Derby’s retire- 
ment on that occasion would probably, if it had broken up the 
Government, have resulted in a Russian occupation of Constan- 
tinople and in war. 

The sketch of the domestic history of Russia from the reign of 
Alexander I. which forms the greater part of the present work is 
more novel to Englisch readers than the controversies raised by the 
Turkish war. The more candid among them will perhaps confess 
that the study of Russian politics is embarrassed by an odd and 
accidental difficulty. Without close attention and in default of 
an unusually faithful memory, it is impossible to distinguish 
among persons with Russian names who are not sufficiently con- 


spicuous to be known beyond their own country. Such names as’ 


jasemski and Wielehorski are the more difficult to remember 
because Western organs find them hard to pronounce. Prince 
Tcherkasski's name is more familiar, in consequence of his mis- 
sion to Bulgaria in the rear of the invading army. In the 
opinion of the author Tcherkasski was one of the most con- 
siderable of modern Russian statesmen, and his character and 
career were undoubtedly typical of his age and country. Possessing 
rank and fortune, and having been better educated than most of 
his countrymen, Tcherkasski in his youth followed the unusual 
course of not entering either the civil or the military service. He 
was one of the earliest members of the Pan-Slavonic party which 
was then called Liberal; and like Aksakoff, who was one of his 
associates, he proposed to combine the aggrandizement of Russia 
with the exaltation of the Orthodox Church. In early youth 
he was appointed to a high post in the Commissiun which was 
sent to destroy the nationality of Poland. The task, he said, was 
that “of uprooting Latindom to replace it by a thoroughly Slav 
civilization.” Another of his sayings was that “a Greek Orthodox 
atheist is better than a Catholic believer.” Lutrusted with almost 
unlimited power, he flooded the country with revolutionary ordi- 
nances. He ruined the nobles without emriching the peasants; 
he gave Catholic churches over to Orthodox incumbents ; and he 
even attempted to substitute the Cyrillic alphabet for the Latin. 
In a few months he destroyed all institutions dating back as far 
as the time of Napoleon, and he succeeded “in upsetting all 
former relations of property, and in throwing the Polish peasant 
class into a confusion of ideas which found vent in the destruction 
of forests and the neglect of road-making and agriculture, and the 
consequences of which, notwithstanding the benefits lavished b 
the Government on their new protégés, have never been seat 
to this day.” His anarchical despotism was at last checked by 
the opposition of Count Berg, who was supported by the Emperor, 
under the advice of Count Schouvaloff, then the most trusted, as 
he is still by far the ablest, of his councillors. Tcherkasski 
next sought popularity by taking an active part in the Slave 
onic Exhibition of Moscow, where he made a violent speech 
against Poland. He condescended for a time to hold the 
office of Mayor of Moscow; but circumstances soou prepared 
for him more congenial employment. The Slavonic Committee, 
after the outbreak of the rebellion in Herzegovina, became the 
centre of the organization which promoted the war in Servia 
and agitated for a Russian invasion of Turkey. In imitation of 
the German punter in Alsace and Lorraine, the Committee 
had resolved that a civil administrator should be appointed for the 
rovinces to be acquired, and Aksakoff designated his friend 
‘cherkasski for the office. The demand “ was taken up by the 
reckless and time-serving hirelings of the press, and ultimately 
found its way to Court.” In November 1876, when, it may be ob- 
served, war had not been declared, and while, in spiteof the Bulgari 
agitation in England, negotiations were still proceeding, Tcher- 
i was informed that he was appointed Civil Commissioner 
and Chief of the Civil Administration of the Turkish provinces. 


It was after this date that the farce of a Conference was acted at 
Constantinople. It would seem that Midhat Pasha was fully 
justified in refusing concessions on the ground that Russia bad 
irrevocably determined on a’war of conquest. When in the 
summer of 1877 the advance of the armies enabled him to enter 
on the exercise of his functions, Tcherkasski, with a staff of youn 
officers of the Guards, proceeded to act in Bulgaria as he had 
acted in Poland. The subordinates, in emulation of their im- 
perious chief, considered that the best instrument of government 
was the Cossack whip. “I am ‘quite aware,” said one of 
them, “that our brethren, as we call them, cannot endure 
me, but I am equally indifferent to their love and hatred.” Happily 
for those over whom he might otherwise have exercised tyranny, 
Tcherkasski died a few days after the surrender of Plevna. His 
application of nearly the same method to the hostile kingdom of 
Poland aud to the friendly province of Bulgaria proves that he 
had no notion of any means of government except force. 

The author of Russia Before and After the War wholly dissents 
from the policy of the Liberal or Slavonic party, especially in its 
constant efforts to abolish the institutions and the distinctive 
character of Poland, of the Balkan provinces, and of Finland. He 
attributes the wild theories and the criminal acts of the Nihilists 
to the ignorance which has been largely caused by the official dis- 
couragement of sound education. It has often been remarked that 
many of the couspirators belong to the higher classes; and the 
writer believes that the rank and file consist to a great extent of 
vulgar thieves and scoundrels. Ilis own remedy for the evils 
which exist would be the admission of the intelligent portion of 
the community to a share in the management of public affairs. He 
perhaps underrates the difficulty and danger of an experiment 
which at first sight appears both simple and plausible. The upper 
classes in Russia possess no political weight, and it may almost be 
said that there isno middle class, The vast mass of the rural 
population submit to the Emperor ; but it may be doubted whether 
they would recognize a Parliament or an Assembly of Nota- 
bles which might claim to supersede the authority which is 
now despotic. Moderate Russian politicians only desire “ that 
society should haye a voice in the destinies of the State, 
that the nation should control the men who conduct its 
affairs.” Society means the educated minority; and the nation 
which is spoken of is identical with society. The peasantry, 
who have a monopoly of material force, may perhaps be roused 
by demagogues to revolution, but they neither understand nor 
desire freedom. Despotic rule and a total absence of govern- 
ment are the only alternatives which they can comprehend. A 
Russian limited monarchy or republic founded on universal suff- 
rage would be worse than the absolute Empire. The communes 
could have no fit candidates for Parliament or for office, and they 
would not prefer them if they had the opportunity. The only 
considerable reform which isalso practicable would be the subordi- 
nation of the heads of departments to a Prime Minister, on which 
Count Schouvaloff is supposed to insist. ‘“ Nothing more was 
needed but to remind the Emperor of the fact that an arrangement 
of this kind would be inseparable from the idea of a responsible 
Government, and that Minister-Presidents were only possible in 
constitutional States, to silence any plans for employing Schouva- 
loff as his chief adviser.” The Liberal inclinations which flat- 
terers attribute to the Emperor are, like those which were really 
entertained by Alexander I., always checked at the point where 
they interfere with absolute power. If a moderate government 
were possible in Russia, its establishment ought to be highly 
satisfactory to foreign States. The Empire is always liable to 
to war for the purpose of diverting popular excitement, and the 
revolutionary faction is bent on conquest. A responsible Minister, 
enjoying the confidence of the Sovereign, might be expected to 
study the financial interests and the social and economic welfare 
of the country. 


LORD MINTO IN INDIA.* 


ORD MINTO'S acceptance of office and the conditions of’his 
Indian administration were somewhat peculiar and excep- 
tional. Lord Cornwallis had gone out, for the second time, old and 
infirm, to lay his bones at Ghazipore. It was the wish of the 
Court of Directors to bestow the post of Governor-General on Sir 
George Barlow, a Bengal civilian then a member of the Supreme 
Council, just as a few years before they had given it to Sir John 
Shore. Fox supported the claims: of Lord Lauderdale to the 
lace. A bitter controversy arose; Fox fell ill and died; Lord 
Landerdale withdrew his pretensions, and the difficulty wag solved 
by the appointment of a statesman who had been President of the 
Board of Control, who was the dear friend of Windham, wha, as the 
disciple of Burke, had been one of the managers in the i 
ment of Warren Hastings, who had been charged with important 
national interests at Vienna, and had at one period actually filled 
the strange office of Viceroy of Corsica. 

The new Governor-General sailed for India in the Modeste 
frigate in the month of February, 1807, and, after ing a short 
time at Madras, landed at Calcutta at the end of July, not on the 
3rd, as stated in the Life. At the time there was nothing very 


* Lord Minto in India: Life and Letters of Gilbert Eliot, first Karl oy 
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stirring in Indian politics. The subjugation of Mysore had given 
tranquillity to Southern India. The Mahratta powers, after 
Argaum and Assaye, were quiescent. The condition of the native 
princes might almost seem to lend some countenance to one theory 
ing the balance of power which ultimately pont quite 
untenable. It appeared at first sight as if Lord Minto would 
have little to do but introduce order and good government into the 
provinces taken by Lord Wellesley; put down gang robbery, which, 
to say the truth, was carried on with singular audacity in the very 
suburbs of Calcutta; promote the cultivation of Arabic and 
Sanskrit literature ; and deliver periodically graceful and polished 
speeches to the young civilians who were studying for honours in the 
ollege of Fort William. To appreciate thoroughly the force and 
point of Lord Minto’s letters to his family, it is necessary to have 
a reasonable acquaintance with the course of events in England 
and in India during the seven years of his rule. And we can best 
do justice to this volume by selecting a few of the events which 
at the time of their occurrence were the subject of animated contro- 
versy, as well as those details in which the private life of a 
‘Governor-General at that day differed from the life of Lord 
Lawrence or Lord Northbrook. 

It was rather unfortunate that a statesman of Lord Minto’s 
liberal views found himself, soon after his arrival, in direct conflict 
with some excellent missionaries. The mutiny at Vellore had just 
been put down with violence; and many able civilians and 
soldiers were impressed with a sense of danger owing to the dis- 
semination of tracts in the native languages reflecting offensively 
on both Mahomedanism and idolatry. Acting under the best 
advice available to him, Lord Minto prohibited the “ dauntless 
three”—Marshman, Ward, and Carey, who were then living in 
the Danish settlement of Serampore—from circulating similar 
works without previous inspection by the Government. A more 
‘stringent and unfortunate order, directing the removal of their 
printing press from Serampore to Calcutta, was withdrawn after 
an interview in which we can readily believe that both parties 
“yetained impressions of mutual good will.” This apparent in- 
tolerance raised a fierce outcry at the time; and the author of 
this Memoir complains, not without some reason, of an article in 
one of the earlier numbers of the Calcutta Review in which the 
Governor-General is represented as a persecutor, and as one who, 
“ having succeeded to his heart’s content in crushing the efforts of 
Christian evangelists, next endeavoured to perpetuate Heathenish 
Institutions,” and render them efficient. The real apology for 
Lord Minto, we take it, is that, being quite new to the country, 
he had to rely for guidance in a question of delicate internal 
policy on the advice and opinion of his civilian colleagues. One of 
the members of his Council was an eminent Orientalist, likely to 
view these topics with a Pundit’s eye. The dangerous mutiny at 
Vellore was considered, rightly or wrongly, to owe itsorigin to religious 
and superstitious fears. It is satisfactory to reflect that one or more of 
the distinguished missionaries above mentioned continued to hold 
salaried offices in the College of Fort William all through Lord 
Minto’s term; and it must be admitted that some of the tracts 
objected to preached the abolition of caste, and were in style and 
language heated and acrimonious. It must be added that the 

tice of public preaching in bazaars, which had unfortunately 

nm prohibited, was eventually allowed, and that in his later 
years Lord Minto permitted members of the mission to proceed 
as far as Agra and Delhi. We notice here that Lady Minto may 
cause some slight misapprehension by terming Dr. Carey the “ first 
English missionary to Bengal.” The first Protestant missionary was 
Kiernander, who built what is known as the “Old Church” at 
Calcutta in 1770, and who is oddly satirized in the local journals 
of the day for driving a carriage and four on the Calcutta course. 

We turn now to a matter more calculated to have shaken the 
Empire to its very foundation than the publication of a few intem- 
perate pamphlets. In the year 1809 the officers of the Madras 
army broke out into open mutiny. Lord Minto, after giving his 
support by letter to Sir George Barlow, who had been consoled 
for his supersession. as Governor-General by the offer of the 
Government of Madras, went himself to that Presidency in the 

inning of 1810. The condition of affairs was one of the most 
extraordinary on record, and it is impossible, even at this distance 
of time, to read of the grave misconduct of English gentlemen 
without a feeling of indignation and shame. A body of British 
officers deliberately disobeyed the orders of their Government, 
seized on the public treasure, abandoned their post, and joined a 
body of mutineers engaged in plundering the dominions of one of 
our allies, the Raja of Mysore. The Commander-in-Chief, General 
McDowell, attempted to defy the authority of the Government. 
A memorial offensive and un ing in tone was signed by 
nearly four hundred officers. The matter culminated when 
General McDowell placed an officer under arrest because he had 
appealed to the civil authority, and the Governor retaliated by 
removing the Commander-in-Chief, and annulling his order. We 
have referred to the whole of these papers in the original, from which 
Lady Minto can only quote, and a perusal of the account of this 
miserable record of faithlessness and insolence ought to raise the 


- Governor-General very high in public estimation. The local 


Government was su The most audacious of the ring- 
leaders. were singled out for exemplary punishment; an amnesty 
was granted to the mass of the offenders; and the Commander- 
in-Chief, luckily for himself, all censure by being drowned 
at sea. The conduct of Sir George Barlow, who behaved with 
great firmness and vigour, was eventually approved, and indeed 
we have it on the authority of his son, the late Sir Robert Barlow, 


that Mr. Perceval, just before he was shot by Bellingham, had 
contemplated rewarding the Governor of Madras by a peerage and 
a pension. 

Tack Minto’s powers of organization and statesmanship were 
next tested by the expeditions to the Mauritius and Bourbon and 
to Java. These were all designed as masterly counter-strokes to the 
imperious policy of Napoleon in Europe. Planned with admirable 
forethought, they were crowned with complete success. ‘“ The 
conquests of England in one hemisphere redressed the balance 
of power in the other. Every fresh gain by France in Europe 
was followed by a corresponding loss in Asia.” A similar policy 
was adopted with the view of extending our influence at 
Teheran and Cabul. At that epoch danger was apprehended, not 
from Russia, but from France. No one could have been more 
fitted for negotiation with a jealous Oriental prince than Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone; but though his efforts to procure a treaty were 
nullified . the defeat and flight of Shah Soojah, who was always 
as unlucky as the Murad of Miss Sanewlly well-known tale, 
the remarks of our Envoy may be read with much profit at this 
very hour. With Runjit Sing Lord Minto was more successful, 
owing, as is well known, to his selection of Metcalfe for the work 
of diplomacy, and to the extraordinary tact, firmness, and skill in 
controversy displayed by the young civilian of three-and-twenty. 
The mission to Teheran was not quite so happy. Malcolm, of whose 
qualifications no one in India entertained the smallest doubt, 
adopted what in the language of our days might be termed “a 
‘perp of menace and bluster,” alarmed the Governor-General, and 

ad to withdraw without getting beyond Bushire. To complicate 
matters Sir Harford Jones was sent out independently direct from 
England,and by his mission, if he did nothing else, he at least insured 
the production of Morier’s delightful novel Hadji Baba, But in 
all these negotiations Lord Minto’s minutes and letters evince a 
statesmanship characterized by a combination of energy with 
caution, and of conciliation with firmness. 

The purpose of this volume is, however, to disclose something 
cf the private life and opinions of an English statesman placed in 
a strange position of unequalled power and importance, and we 
select from Lady Minto’s volume traits and incidents which may 
have an interest for those who do not care to discuss mutinies of 
which there is no second example, and conquests of islands which 
we have long ago given up. Lady Minto, for some domestic 
reason, never joined her husband ; but the honours of Government 
House at Calcutta and Barrackpore were admirably done by his 
daughters-in-law, Mrs. John Elliot, wife of his youngest son, of 
the Madras Civil Service, and Mrs. George Elliot, wife of Captain, 
subsequently Admiral, Elliot. The experiences of the new 
Governor-General on his first landing show that he felt the climate 
and its incidents as much as the youngest subaltern. Mosquitoes 
had no reverence for the highest personage in the country. He 
was annoyed and pestered ‘by the multitude of native servants 
who surrounded him as the courtiers did Louis XIV. at his 
lever. He disliked an entourage of troopers and syces when he 
went out for the inevitable airing; and it will amaze readers in 
these days to learn that the Governor-General sometimes con- 
descended to be carried in a palanquin—a mode of conveyance 
which, except for long journeys away from railroads and carriage 
roads, has long been abandoned to portly Baboos and Eurasian 
clerks. Lord Lytton carried about in a palki would be as re- 
markeble an exhibition as “Dr. Pangloss, the philosopher, in a 
tandem, with a terrier between his legs.” At that period, too, the 
only decent drive on the Esplanade was what is now known as the 
“Old Course.” The pleasant walk along the banks of the 
Hooghly, crowded from October to March with magnificent 
merchantmen, was not available till the era of Lord Auckland. 
But, like almost every other Viceroy, Lord Minto delighted in his 
country residence at Barrackpore. There, amidst well-laid out 
grounds, ornamental pieces of water, and splendid foliage, he could 
read and write to his heart’s content without interruption or dis- 
turbance ; and, if we are not very much mistaken, the bungalow 
described at page 31, which he occupied pending the erection of a 
larger residence, is what is known to Anglo-Indians at this day 
as the Flagstaff, and to the natives, as the pora or Burnt 
Bungalow, from a fire which once took place there. Occasion- 
ally the Governor-General, though hard-worled like all those 
who have held the office, found time to read classical and 
general literature. On his voyage to the Straits Settlements 
and to Java, he carried with him Crabbe, several volumes 
of Scott, all the Latin poets, Ossian, and the works of Cicero; 
and one of his letters contains a graphic picture of John 
Leyden, the Orientalist and poet, whose “cold remains” lie 
buried on the “deadly shore” of the Dutch settlement. We 
apprehend that Lady Minto forbears to quote Scott's lines on this 
subject from the infallible certainty that, since the days of Macau- 
lay, every “educated gentleman” must “know them by heart.” 
Alt the letters teem with domestic details, touches of humour, 
and playful anecdotes. The love of home and family was with 
him genuine and pure. Nothing can exceed the depth of the 
affection shown by him to wife and children; and wherever he 
went, a vision of his place in Roxburghshire always seems to have 
recurred to his thoughts. The two green hills of Minto, the clear 
waters of the Rule, Ruberslaw and the Cheviots in the further 
south, the well-known stages and inns on the great northern road, 
the road by Cornhill, the stage south of Kelso, which many travel- 
lers in those days used to prefer to Coldstream, seem to have been 
uppermost in his mind even when he was admiring the luxuriant 
verdure of Penang or enjoying the first burst of the south-west 
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monsoon over the ricefields of Bengal. His relations with his col- 
leagues when he was present in Council Chamber were generally 
harmonious, and we are glad to see that from the first he bore 
testimony to the entire } wnt of party spirit in the civil and 
military services. In truth, though Indian discussions about 
Settlements, irrigation, taxes, and the like are often carried on 
with an immense deal of vigour and _ political rancour, as 
we see it existing at this moment in England, is unknown in 
India. There, it may be truly said, under a leader of 
capacity, none are for a party but all are for the State. Refer- 
ences to big dinner parties, to secretaries who droned out papers 
in a monotonous voice at the Council Board, to the Dutch 
plainness of feature and dress which met his eye at Batavia, 
are all pointed without being ill-natured; and every one who 
likes biographies of public men must regret that, though on his 
return to England he was met with honours and approbation, 
his long-cherished hopes of reunion with Lady Minto were not 
to be realized. We ewer few pages more affecting than those 
which record his few weeks in London and his death, occasioned 
by a chill caught at the funeral of Lord Auckland. He died on 
June 21st, 1814, at Stevenage, which readers in these days of rail- 
roads may not be aware was the third stage out of London on the 
great northern road, Barnet being the first and Hutfield the second. 
It was one peculiarity of Lord Minto’s residence that he never 
made any tour in the interior of India. Lord Wellesley and Lord 
Cornwallis, his predecessors, and Lord Hastings, his successor, all 
three paid visits to Upper India. During his unavoidable absence, 
first at Madras and then at Java, the business of internal admunis- 
tration was carried on efficiently by the President in Council, as 
he was termed. A good deal was done, in spite of these absences, 
towards settling the Upper Provinces and promoting the study of 
the Oriental languages; and there is strong good sense in Lord 
Minto’s remarks as to the impolicy of teasing the Civil Service by 
constant threats of retrenchment, and as to the necessity of pro- 
tecting the natives against —_—— at the hands of independent 
Europeans, We note that, though the Indian Government could 
at one time only borrow at eight or ten per cent., in one year of 
Lord Minto’s rule it managed to show a surplus of a million. 

Lord Minto’s merits as an Indian statesman have been already 
recognized by more than one historian; and, though the Anglo- 
Indian community would never place him on a level with Netgee | 
or Dalhousie, it is altogether erroneous to say that they thi 
poorly of his seven years’ rule. A great writer, opposed to Lord Minto 
in politics, and living within ten miles of him in the same county, 
says of him that he was “a man among a thousand. I knew him 
very, very intimately at the beginning of the century; and, which 
‘was very ble, was much at his house on very easy terms. 
With the mildest manners, he was very tenacious of his opinions, 
although he changed them twice in the crises of politics.” These 
arethe words of Scott in his Diary (Lockhart’s Life, vol. viii. p. 169); 
and the novelist goes on to say that a contested election for the 
county might have produced a coldness between himself and Lord 
Minto had the life of the latter been spared; and that the common 
people in Roxburghshire would have it that he was still alive, and 
was to be seen at night about the crags and woods, with a long 
white beard. A portrait of the Governor-General adorns the 
walls of the council chamber at Calcutta—a full-length figure, in 
uniform, but not happily executed. He holds in his hand a scroll 
relating to Mauritius. The portrait used to be near a com- 
panion figure of Lord Cornwallis, also in uniform. Men who 
served under Lord Minto have long passed away ; but the mention 
of jackal-hunting in one of the letters may remind some Anglo- 
eden still living of the days when the Calcutta hounds used to 
throw off at gunfire, three times a week from November to March, 
at such favourite meets as Cox’s Bungalow and Gurria Haut, and 
when the popular master was the Hon. John Elliot, to whom 
reference is constantly made in the letters, who held the office of 
Postmaster-General. 

It only remains for us to say a few words as to the manner in 
which the task of editing this interesting volume has been per- 
formed by the Countess of Minto. Here and there we might 
have been glad of a few more explanatory notes. At one place 
the “ best” weather is clearly a mistake for the worst or the 
hottest weather, It is not every who might know 
that Bhour or Bhawer, where Lord Minto thought of founding a 
Sanskrit College, is in the district of Tirhoot. Bnt the editing 
been done with accuracy ili The letters are excellently 
selected, and woven together by a narrative in which good taste, 
easy style, and suggestive remark are conspicuous. Macaulay has 
told us, with a truth which this volume illustrates, that English 
women, though at the present day not bestowing much attention 
on the dead languages, “are familiar with the tongue of Pagal 
and Moliére, with the tongue of Dante and Tasso, with the 
tongue of Goethe and of Schiller, nor is there any purer or 
more graceful English than that which accomplished women now 
speak and write.” And while we lay down this volume with the 
certainty that it will find genie age Sigg own that its publi- 
cation provokes regret on recollecting thirty more years 
must still before we can see the publication of letters and 
minutes written by another Scotch nobleman, who filled the same 
splendid office, who was distinguished by the same high character, 
and whose commanding talents were exercised for eight years in 
educating a school of able administrators and consolidating an 
Empire which after his time came unharmed out of a mutiny even 
more terrible than the mutiny at Madras. 


ACROSS THE ZODIAC.* 


OF late years there has been a notable revival of the fashion of 
producing imaginary travels and adventures in which the 
field of the writer’s fancy or satire is enlarged by calling up visions 
of regions or worlds outside our yeal experience as to inhabitants, 
situation in space, or both. The late Lord Lytton ‘amused him- 
self for a while with concealing the authorship of The Coming 
Race, a very successful work of the kind. Then came Mr. S. 
Butler's Erewhon—also issued anonymously at first—which, if 
not equal to Zhe Coming Race in workmanship and semi-poetical 
imagination, must be allowed, we think, to excel it in humour and 
originality of conception. M. Jules Verne has shot up two Ameri- 
cans and one I’renchman from the earth to the moon, which they 
failed to hit by no fault in their arrangements or calculations, but 
by the perturbation due to an unmannerly and unaccountable 
meteorite which crossed their path, so that they fell back into the sea; 
where their cylindro-conical shell, being of course hollow to hold 
them and their provisions, floated with ease and security till a 
rescue expeditidh which had been wildly taking soundings all over 
the ocean at last found them playing dominoes. The story is 
told with a most ingenious combination of American vastness, 
French airiness, and minute scientific plausibility. But an 
attempt to trace all the literature of this class, even in the last ten 
or twenty years, would be as tiresome as (with all respect for the 
splendid poetical qualities shown by Victor Hugo in the passage) 
Don Ruy Gomez's catalogue of the portraits of his ancestors 
is found on the stage. “J’en passe, et des meilleurs ” can hardly 
be our phrase; for we think we have named the best recent 
specimens. A very curious monograph might be produced by any 
qualified worker who would follow up the parentage of these 
books through Voltaire’s Micromegas, Gulliver, Rabelais, More’s 
Utopia, and back to Lucian, if not further; it might be difficult 
to stop short of the Odyssey. In gny case, we must now pass on 
to the latest comer now before us. Mr. Percy Greg has given 
two whole volumes to a course of adventures in Mars. We are 

i to affirm as a general proposition that the length of two 
volumes is too much for an exercise of fancy of this kind; but we 
are unable to deny in this case that, notwithstanding its length, 
the tale of unearthly adventure is made to maintain its in- 
terest. The work shows great powers of description, no small 
constructive imagination, and the general merits ot practised and 
forcible writing ; against which there are to be set two grave draw- 
backs—an almost entire absence of humour, and the presence of an 
obtrusive moral. Mr. Percy Greg seems to have chose pessimism 
as a profession, and he descants on his theme with all that exqui- 
site relish which appears to sweeten a settled conviction that the 
world is in a thoroughly bad way, especially when one has the 
power of compelling attention by expressing it in elegant lan- 
guage. The state of Mars, as described in the record of Mr. 
Greg’s imaginary adventurer, appears to show in a parable what 
mankind have to expect, or may plausibly be represented as having 
to expect, from the turther p of science. It is curious that 
in this book, as in The Devil's Advocate, the author has used a 
form of writing most effectually fitted to conceal the extent to 
which he believes in his own prophecies, 

His tale purports to be the translation of a MS. written in Latin 
of a medizeval style and in a strange cipher, the sole coherent relic 
of a quasi-meteoric catastrophe witnessed by an ex-Colonel of the 
Confederate army on an unknown island in the South Pacific. We 
are left to infer that this was the final wreck of the extra-terres- 
trial voyager and his aerial craft. The circumstances account for 
a good many lacunz in the MS., which have a way of occurring 
whenever an exact statement is demanded by the context. As for 
the traveller, his origin and country on this earth are left in much 
obscurity. The best conjecture we can piece together is that he is 
an Italian soldier of fortune who has served in India under 
Mahometan princes, and more or less conformed to Islam; at 
least he invokes Allah in the course of one desperate encounter. 
Yet he holds strongly to European ideas of morality and family 
institutions. Where or how he got the scientific knowledge and 
command of material resources necessary for the construc- 
tion of his flying-machine is wholly unexplained. It would 
seem that he had no family ties, and was in no hurry 
about returning to the earth within any particular time ; 
for he finds no serious difficulty in marrying a wife in Mars. The 
date of his journey is laid about 1830, for some reason which like- 
wise does not appear. Five-and-thirty years have to be accounted 
for between his leaving the earth and his disastrous return ; and 
the time covered by his sojourn in Mars, though we have not cal- 
culated it, can in any case be only a small part of this. Per 
the rest will be filled up in a possible continuation of which Mr. 
Greg speaks. These remarks are of course pedantic; but we 
have a purpose in making them. It seems to us that the in- 
troductory machinery of Across the Zodiac is an example of a 
fault extremely difficult to avoid in this kind of writing. It is 
elaborate, and yet vague; it is always raising questions of detail 
which it does not even pretend to satisfy. ‘Lhe safer way, which 
Mr. Greg has presumably spurned as too easy, is to deal in 
sweeping assertions and invent the first reason that comes to hand 
for not giving particulars. The telling of impossible things with 
a show of minute and probable explanation is an art of itself, and 
a@ very difficult one. e are not sure, indeed, that Swift is not 


* Across the Zodiac: the Si of a Wrecked Record. Deciphered, 
Translated, and Edited by Percy G 2vols. London: Triibner & Co, 
1880. 
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the sole master of it. Mr. Greg’s middle course neither satisfies 
the imagination nor leaves it free; we have a feeling of being 
imposed on. 
rd Lytton’s “Coming Race,” it may be remembered, were of 
gigantic stature, were generally admirable if not very interesting, 
had advanced far beyond us in science, and also cultivated mes- 
merism and other branches of so-called occult knowledge. In the 
population of Mars the stature is diminutive, and the other 
qualities are unequally divided between two factions. The 
majority are slaves of science. ‘They have lost all religion, all 
public spirit, a good deal of their morality, and most of their 
interest in life. Disease and old age, as we understand them 
on the earth, have been abolished for centuries, yet the pecple 
somehow die of no other apparent cause than being tired of 
living. A century or two of communism which preceded the 
reign of science has thoroughly disgusted them with politics, and 
the whole planet is under an enlightened despotism. After abol- 
ishing the subjection of women for a time, and greatly misliking 
the experiment, they have reverted to polygamy. They practise 
infanticide in moderation, but disapprove of euthanasia on the 
ground of its obvious inconvenience. They. cannot understand 
how anybody should find any pleasure in dangerous pursuits, or 
be willing to incur danger to save another from it. But there isa 
minority which in secret maintains different principles. This body 
has preserved traditions of spiritual and transcendental doctrine, 
and has cultivated the practical application of them to the 
point of making itself extremely formidable. If any of the 
rofane attempt to do a mischief to .the Order or betray 
its secrets, they die suddenly, or go mad, or fall off a 
housetop. It fares with them as with the sceptics once 
mentioned by a South-Indian villager to a Government 
official. Some men had been now and then known, he said, to 
express doubt if there were any such person as John Company ; 
but of such it was always observed that something bad soon 
happened to them. Specimen’ of these mysterious powers are 
given in the course of the story; and we fail to perceive, notwith- 
standing an attempted explanation, what was to prevent the Order 
from subduing the whole planet. The terrestrial voyager is 
admitted into this society, and by family interest (his Martial 
father-in-law being the chief man) attains high rank in it, on 
which the romantic part of the story depends. We shall not 
further disclose it than by saying that at the end of the book there 
is an attempted revolution, and a fight quite as lively as terrestrial 
ones ; though, as the traveller notes, it is very ill conducted, in 
consequence of the art of war having been forgotten for many 
centuries. The terrestrial visitor flies away after seeing the 
triumph of his surviving friends assured, and putting a final touch 
to it by letting down his air-ship so as to crush a considerable 
number of the profane mob. 


The appliances of life in Mars are described in much detail and | 


with great ingenuity. As for the science, we find it rather dis- 
appointing. The phonograph and telephone are in common use, 
and electricity has superseded all other motive powers. But it is 
not economically applied, if we may credit the traveller's state- 
ment that the heat produced in the working of the electric 
engines used on board ship is sufficient to warm the interior of the 
vessel in passing through cold regions. We hear very little about 
the scientific methods and theories of the Martians, Here are a 
few of the things which we conceive they ought to have done in 
all those centuries of uninterrupted scientific progress. They 
ought to have carried the treatment of problems in physics, by both 
analytical and graphical methods, toa point far beyond our terres- 
trial mathematicians; and, as a consequence of this, conceptions which 
among us are reserved for the higher mathematics would be part 
of the common stock of all educated people and be familiarly used 
‘in conversation. They would be in possession of a complete 
symbolical logic (the more necessary because having only one 
language would make their verbal reasoning very liable to fallacies), 
and they would have reduced statistics to a deductive science. 
They would have decomposed most of the so-called elements; the 
study of molecular chemistry would have led to the invention of 
new mathematical methods, and these again to new physical re- 
searches ; and some Martial my oe might have established his 
fame by a classical treatise on the constitution of an atom. The 
traveller, however, does not seem to have informed himself much 
about science in the abstract; or perhaps his purely scientific 
notes were in another book, which was destroyed. In short, there 
runs through the whole work the feeling we have already ex- 
ressed, that it is both too much and too little. The Martians, or 
tialists, or whatever it should be, are too like terrestrial 
men. There is really no reason, save the want of a sufficient 
undiscovered continent, why the adventure should not as well 
have taken place on the earth. Nor is there any that we can see 
why Mr. Percy Greg should not write an interesting and successful 
terrestrial romance if he chose; which, after all, is a more legiti- 
mate and enduring form of literary art. 
There are one or two other fictions of the Utopian class which 
we should like just to mention. One is, like Mr. Greg’s, a 
prophecy of the triumphs of science; but, unlike Across the 
jac, it is the work of a man who saw the day of science 
coming, and was in nowise afraid. We mean the splendid frag- 
ment of Bacon—unhappily but a fragment—entitled The New 
Atlantis. Another is an anonymous book, called Adventures in 
the Moon and Other Worlds (London, 1836), excelling in the 
ualities of humour and a light hand, which we rather miss in 
Mr. Greg's work. It is almost forgotten now ; but its merit is very 


great. At the time it was thought by some good judges worthy 
of Peacock. We may also mention a very recently published little 
volume, Erchomenon; or, the Republic of Materialism (Sampson 
Low & Co.), in which the conditions of the society described are 
in some respects curiously like those of Mr. Greg’s Martialists ; 
only the scene is laid in the England of six hundred years 
hence, to which the narrator is transported in a dream. The 
last piece of the kind we wish to note is contained in a few 
pages of Sir Humphry Davy’s Consolations in Travel, and is 
distinguished by the success with which unlikeness to terrestrial 
conditions, yet within the general laws of the solar system, 
is indicated. The narrator falls into a vision in which he is 
transported to Saturn by a powerful and beneficent guide, who 
is manifest to him only as a voice. The inhabitants are 
creatures with six wings, brilliantly coloured, and furnished 
with convolutions of tubes which are the organs of senses unknown 
to dwellers on the earth. Their habitations are suspended in the 
air and moveable, and they can direct them at will to various 
regions of the atmosphere for pleasure or research. Strife is un- 
known to them, their passions are few, and their only ambitions are 
intellectual. In this pure and noble exercise of scientific fancy 
there is a very difierent sort of pleasure from any that can be 
found in Mr. Percy Greg's powerfully and studiously disagreeable 
picture of the institutions and manners of Mars. 


GRIMM’S TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY.* 


= Deutsche Mythologie in the original German is not 
an attractive-looking book. Merely glancing at some of the 
pages, the reader might almost be at a loss to know in what lan- 
guage it was written. A crowd of quotations from Scandinavian 
and Gothic dialects may meet his eye, with scarcely a sign to 
show where they begin and end, and with small fragments of text 
imbedded among them. Nor is the text itself inviting in its 
aspect, much of it being, to say the truth, singularly rugged and 
sometimes by no means perspicuous. It must be admiited then 
that the translator has had many difliculties to contend with; 
and, although many of-them have been overcome, his success is 
not complete. At the cost of some little trouble, the quotations 
might have been placed within inverted commas, or have been 
printed in a different type. Words or phrases from foreign 
dialects might have been given in italics. A list of the abbrevia- 
tions employed by Grimm might with advantage have been pre- 
fixed to the volume, which ought also to be furnished with a 
table of contents. The fashion of reserving it for the end is 
neither English nor convenient. The translation of the text is at 
least as good as from Grimm's style we could reasonably have 
expected it to be. We might have a clearer sentence than the 
following 

Probably some sects and parties, non-conformity here and there among 

the heathen themselves, nay, in individual minds a precocious elevation of 
sentiment and morals, came half way to meet the introduction of Christi- 
anity, as afterwards its purification. 
By aid of the preceding paragraph we can form some idea of the 
meaning of these words. There are one or two sentences in his 
book which possibly Grimm himself might have been puzzled to 
interpret if suddenly called upon to do so. 

Grimm’s great work (for to this title it has an indefeasible 
claim) was published in 1835. Since that time the science of 
comparative mythology has, as the translator acknowledges, made 
great strides; but he is fully justified in adding that, “as.a 
storehouse of facts within his special province of Teutonic 
mythology, and as a clue to the derivation and significance of the 
Names of persons and things in the various versions of a myth, it 
has never been superseded, and perhaps never can be.” It is un- 
fortunate that the title of the book must be modified for an English 
translation. The words “ Dutch” and “German” have both be- 
come confined in English usage within limits from which Grimm 
would most of all have desired to set himself free. He was 
putting together the mythology of all the High or Low German 

oples, and he was anxious to compare the whole body of mytho- 

ogy, thus brought together, with the Scandinavian system which 
has come down to us in much greater integrity, and so to deter- 
mine whether, until they fell before the assaults of Christian 
missionaries, the beliefs of the German tribes were, or were not, 
equally systematic. The editor has therefore rightly decided that 
the word “Teutonic,” which is but another form of “ Dutch,” 
would better represent Grimm’s title, which implied a contrast only 
with the “ Scandinavian.” 

For many readers it may perhaps be a hard task to read through 
Grimm’s work consecutively, and yet it possesses in the subject a 
depth of interest, and in its treatment exhibits a lavishness of 
learning, which may well make up for many of the attractions 
which are supposed to belong to more popular “literature. But of 
the learning manifested in every page of it they can be in no doubt, 
and a patient examination of any chapter will convince them that 
the author is as cautious and as judicious in his method as he is 
learned. Some of his conclusions they may be disposed to question ; 
a few they may feel obliged finally to reject; but these few ex- 

i (some of which are trifling and none serious) being 
owed for, the evidence is brought together and analysed with a 
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cogency and force which are irresistible. Deities which had long 
since passed out of the memory of the people are shown again in 
their ancient forms; and the restoration is effected, not by any 
arbitrary guesswork, but by adducing the testimony of indifferent, 
or even hostile, writers, of expressions from old charters, of 
phrases still current in the talk of the people who no longer attach 
to them any definite meaning, of expressions in popular songs, 
and of traditions which are preserved to us only in the pages of 
medizval chroniclers. His purpose is stated distinctly at the outset, 
He wishes to ascertain hs what the old German heathenism 
was, so far as it stands opposed to the Norse or aloof from it, 
and he lays down the conditions by which the degrees of likeness 
or difference are to be Frets | If his conclusions are not to 
be accepted, the battle must be fought out at the threshold; and 
it will be a hard matter to dispute the grounds on which, as he 
asserts, rest “ the antiquity, originality, and affinity of the German 
and Norse mythologies.” The first of these is the affinity of the 
dialects spoken by all Teutonic and Scandinavian tribes; the 
second is their _ possession of terms relating to religious 
worship. “ If,” he says, “ we are able to produce a word used by 
the Goths in the fourth century, by the Alemanni in the eighth, 
in exactly the same form and sense as it continues to bear in the 
Norse authorities of the twelfth or thirteenth century, the affinity 
of the German faith with the Norse, and the antiquity of the 
latter, are thereby vindicated.” The third test is found in “ the 
identity of mythic notions and nomenclature, which ever and anon 
breaks out; thus the agreement of the O. H. G. muspilli, O. Sax. 
mudspelli, with the Eddic muspell, of the O. H. G. itis, A. Sax. 
ides, with the Eddic dis, or of the A. Sax. brosinga-mene with 
the Eddic brisinga-men, affords perfectly conclusive evidence.” It 
is unnecessary to cite the other propositions, and scarcely neces- 
sary to remark that the three which we have cited cover a much 
larger space than Grimm undertook to traverse. We may put the 
Greek on the one side and the Hindu on the other; and the con- 
clusion remains just as incontrovertible. The identity of the 
Greek Erinys with the Vedic Saranyu, of the Greek Ouranos with 
the Hindu Varuna is as clearly proved as that of any Teutonic 
with any Norse term ; and,indeed, although this forms no necessary 
part of his task, Grimm found himself obliged to take count of the 
relations of Teutonic and Norse with Hellenic mythology. His sur- 
vey of the whole field of popular tradition and belief shows him that 
“all nations have clothed their gods in human shape, and only by 
way of exception in those of animals; on this fact are founded 
both their appearances to men, or incarnation, their twofold sex, 
their intermarrying with mankind, and also the deification of cer- 
tain men.” It further reveals to him the greater prominence of 
certain characteristics in one system as contrasted with another, and 
also the evidence that where these characteristics have faded away 
into the background this had not been their condition from the 
first. Thus the gods of the whole Aryan world eat, drink, and 
sleep; but beings who eat, drink, and sleep must die. The 
Northern mythologies kept this notion before the people with 
startling clearness ; the Southern disguised it and _practi- 
cally put it out of sight; but it was there neverthe- 
less. he Olympian gods feast on ambrosia and are re- 
freshed by nectar, the Soma of the Hindu; but they can 
be wounded and suffer pain, they may hunger and thirst; and to 
the Norse mind the inference was oppressively plain. The beau- 
tiful Balder has his yearly death an resurrection; but the time 
will come when the great enemy of all the gods will be let loose, 
and Asgard shall be desolate. This enemy is Loki, the fire god, 
who, in punishment of his misdeeds, is put in chains, like Prome- 
theus, and whose release just before the coming on of the twilight 
of the gods is in close agreement with the release of the chained 
Prometheus, by whom the empire of Zeus is to be brought to an 
end. Grimm adds that “the formula ‘unz Loki verdr lanas’ 
answers exactly to the Greek mpiv av gx Seopav xadrtdoOn Tpopn- 
Ocis ; the writhings of the fettered Loki make the earth to quake, 
just as yOav ceoddevrat in the case of Prometheus. Only the 
Greek Satan excites our noblest sympathy, while the Edda pre- 
sents Loki as a hateful monster.” For the reason we need, per- 
haps, go no further than the use to which the fire is put in the 
Greek myth. The Northern Odin or Woden is the All-father, 
from whom men may expect substantial justice; in the Prome- 
thean tradition Zeus is an arbitrary tyrant, with a special hatred 
for mankind. The latter are in a state of abject misery until they 
receive the .oon of fire; the giver of it thus becomes their friend, 
and his deliverance is associated with the triumph of righteousness 
over wrong. But it would perhaps be difficult to determine how 
far the purely spiritual colouring thrown over the myth is not due 
to the mighty genius of Aischylus ; nor is it a hard task to imagine 
a Prometheus in whom we should see simply a counterpart of the 
malignant and mischievous Northern god. Nay, even in the case 
of Loki himself, Grimm notes that among the common people 
there linger to this day many conceptions “in which Loki is by 
turns taken for a beneticent and for a hurtful being, for sun, fire, 
giant, or devil.” 

In the East, then, as in the West, the same process was going 
on, a process in which the characteristics of the gods were derived 
from impressions made on the senses by the phenomena of the out- 
ward world, and were gradually moulded into human semblance. 
Thus far the deities were only magnified men ; but Grimm presses 
the argument too far when he saysthat they were regarded as subject 
to the encroachments of age, the evidence prom Bae “ Odinn or 
Wouoian is pictured everywhere as an old re ard, Thérr as in 
the full strength of manhood, Balder as a blooming youth.” His 


statement is rather gg He « than wrong when headds that “ the 
sons of men grow up slowly and ually, gods attain their 
full size and strength directly after birth,” the Greek Apollo 
and the Norse Vali, son of Odin, being cited as illustrations, together 
with Hermes, who, “born at early morn, plays the lute at midday 
and at eve drives oxen away.” So far as the age of the gods is con- 
cerned, we might say that it never alters. Odin is always old, 
Thor is always in mature manhood, Balder and Apollo always in 
radiant youth. Hermes, on the other hand, is never old ; but he 
may at will return to the state of infancy. In other words, the 
sunlight is always brilliant; the wind may die away into gentle 
whisperings or absolute silence after the most tremendous tem- 

t. But it is undeniably true that the notion of physical vastness 
is common to the pictures of some of the gods, whether in the 
Greek or in the Northern systems of mythology. The body of the 
fallen Ares covers seven roods of land; the ap oy 4 Thor devours 
an ox and eight salmon at a single meal. Both the Greek, the Teu- 
tonic, and the Norse gods love merriment, and may burst out into 
inextinguishable laughter; and although they can move with as- 
tounding swiftness, they are nevertheless local, and all have their 
offices and functions. ere is no feature in the mythology of the 
Iliad and Odyssey which may not be traced throughout the wide 
extent of Aryan tradition. But in each portion of it the mytho- 
logy is coloured by the conditions of the popular or national life, 
the beliefs being accordingly sombre or bright, graceful, cumbrous, 
or grotesque. To Grimm the manifestations of deity in Asiatic 
legends seemed to be more deeply and purely conceived in com- 
parison with those of the Western Aryans. In these 
the god comes down and abides in the flesh for a season for the salvation of 
mankind. Wherever the doctrine of metempsychosis prevailed, the bodies 
of animals even were eligible for the avataéra ; and of Vishnu’s ten succes- 
sive incarnations the earlier ones are animal; it was in the later ones that 
he truly became man. The Greek and Teutonic mythologies steer clear of 
such notions; in both of these the story of the gods was too sensuously 
conceived to have invested their transformations with the seriousness and 
duration of an avatara, although a belief in such incarnation is in itself so 
nearly akin to that of the heroes being bodily descended from the gods. 

All this runs curiously counter to the notion that in the mytho- 
logy of the Iliad and the Odyssey there are any characteristics 
which separate it absolutely from that of the Aryan epic poems or 
of the legends of the Aryan tribes generally. The Iliad and the 
Odyssey reveal no changes in the popular belief which may not 
be discerned at work elsewhere ; nor is there apparently any reason 
for lookirg on the mythology of these two poems as prior in the 
order of time any more than in the order of thought to that of the 
Greek lyric poets or of the other poems which went by the name 
of Homer. Mr. Gladstone’s special theories on the subject of 
Homeric mythology are thus left on one side; and if Grimm’s 
conclusions may be regarded as established, the door is shut on a 
controversy which may be as unprofitable as it is likely to be pro- 
tracted. For the present it is more to the purpose to mark the 
emphasis with which Grimm, writing nearly half a century ago, 
insisted on the closeness of the aflinity between the Teutonic and 
the Greek gg affinity for which, as in the relation of 
the Greek and the Teutonic languages, there is, he insists, “ no 
question of borrowing or choice, nothing but unconscious 
affinity, allowing room (and that inevitably) for considerable 
divergences.” 

Of the learning and the sound judgment with which every part of 
his great subject is illustrated, only those who have spent some 
time over the book can form an adequate idea. In a few cases 
perhaps he has left unnoticed points which might seem to 
strengthen his position. Thus, in speaking of the practice of 
baking dough in the shapes of animals, he remarks that “ baking in 
the shape of a boar must have been much more widely spread than 
in the North alone,” and refers to the baking of “cochelins” for 
New Year's Day in France. He might also have referred to the 
Egyptian custom of baking swine-shaped pieces of dough men- 
tioned by Herodotus. The comparison, if it holds good, would 
seem to suggest that the European practice was in like manner the 
substitution of a less for a more costly victim. One of the best 
sections in this volume is that which treats of Wish, the correla- 
tive of the Vedic Kama, and endowed to even a greater degree 
than Kama, with all the attributes of personality ; but we fail to see 
why to Grimm’s thoroughly convincing demonstration the translator 
should think it necessary to append a note, in which he says:— 
“ That Wish was personified, and very boldly, by the Christian 
poets, is abundantly proved. That he was ever believed in as a 

rson, even in heathen times, is to my thinking far from clear. I 

lieve some German scholars: regard the notion as little better 
than a mare’s nest.” The remark seems to have no force, unless 
the phrase “ believed in” is to be taken as equivalent to “ wor- 
shipped.” There is perhaps no reason for saying that Kama was 
ever an object of worship; but this remark applies also to the 
Greek Charites, and many other beings whose personality never- 
theless we cannot call into question. Not less instructive is 
the chapter in which Grimm deals with the question whether 
before ‘their conversion to Christianity the German tribes had 
any constructed temples. That they used consecrated groves as 
temples is beyond dispute; but it would appear that built temples 
were not wholly wanting, although the preference of the people 
was for the former. This preference Grimm accounts for in one 
of the few animated passages which break the judicial dis- 
passionateness of his general argument :— 

At atime when rude beginnings were all that there was of the builder’s 
art, the human mind must have been roused to a higher devotion by the 
sight of lofty trees under an open sky, than it could feel inside the stunted 
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structures reared by unskilful hands. When long afterwards the archi- 
tecture peculiar to the Teutons reached its perfection, did it not in its boldest 
erections still aim at reproducing the soaring trees of the forest ? W ould 
not the abortion of miserably carved or chiselled images lag far behind 
the form of the god which the youthful imagination of antiquity pictured to 
itself, throned on the bowery summit of a sacred tree ? In the sweep and 
under the shades of primeval forests the soul of man found itself filled with 
the nearness of sovran deities. The mighty influence that a forest life had 
from the first on the whole being of our nation is attested by the ‘ march- 
fellowships’; marka, the word from which they took their mame, denoted 
first a forest, and afterwards a boundary. 


FOURTEEN MONTHS IN CANTON.* 


T is difficult to understand why this book was published. It 
consists of a series of letters written by Mrs. Gray to her 
mother, in which she describes the events of her life during her 
stay at Canton. These letters, Mrs. Gray tells usin her preface, 
“ were written for circulation amongst my family and a few friends 


who kindly expressed an interest in all I saw and did in the far-off 


country of China.” For this purpose they are, no doubt, admirably 


or They contain a great deal of information which was | 
pro 


ably new and strange to her correspondents, and the personal 
narrative which runs through them might readily have invested 
them with interest to those for whom they were primarily written. 
But there is a wide gulf separating communications of private and 
of public interest. Letters which, in a small circle of friends, easily 
gain a reputation for originality of matter and winsomeness of 


manner, ate no sooner published than they are brought into open | 


competition with all works bearing on the same subject; and, un- 
less they can supply omissions in our previous knowledge or throw 
@ new light on their theme, their author must expect to hear ihe 
question asked, Why are they here? 

In Archdeacon Gray, the “ Henry” of the letters, Mrs. Gray had 
the best possible guide in her expeditions in and about Canton. 
Every nook and corner of the city and neighbouring country 
yielded up their secrets to the indefatigable Archdeacon during his 
residence of a quarter of a century in the British settlement; and 
on his return to his post, after a pericd of rest in England, he must 
naturally have felt a pleasure in introducing to his bride’s notice 
the scenes with which he was so thoroughly familiar. but Arch- 


deacon Gray is not only well acquainted with his subject, but he 


has also written about it. His /alks in the City of Canton (1875) 
bristles as plenteously with information as it does with commas, 
and, as far as the first characteristic is concerned, leaves nothing 
for Mrs. Gray to tell us. This she practically admits in her letters, 
since almost everything she describes which is not of personal 
interest is but a reflection of what we find in the Archdeacon’s 
book, and sometimes, like the reflected images cast in the waters of 
Canadian lakes, these reflections are co like the realities that they 
have all the appearance of being one and the same thing. ‘The 
description in ‘roth books of the Emperor's temple is an imstance 
in point, and is as follows: 


ARCHDEACON GRAY. 

In front of the principal entrance, 
there stands a massive monumental 
arch of granite. ‘The gates of the 
grand entrance are surmounted by a 
lofty roof of yellow tiles. On pass- 

this gate, we entered a small 
courtyard. On the opposite side of 
this area, there is a gateway re- 
sembling, in all respects, that to 
which we have just referred. When 
we had passed through this second 
gateway, we found ourselves in the 
at quadrangle, or courtyard of 
the temple. This quadrangle is en- 
closed on each side, by cloisters, the 
roofs of which are, by wooden 
pillars, supported. On the side of 
the quadrangle, which is imme- 
diately opposite to theentrance gates, 
stands the great shrine in which, the 
tablet, representing the Emperor, is 
placed. In the centre of the panel 
pathway, which conducts through 
the quadrangle to this shrine, and on 
the steps, too, by which that fane 
is more immediately approached 
there are sculptured in granite, two, 
or three figures of dragons and are- 
presentation of the sun. Upon these 
sacred emblems, no person, it is sup- 
will be so sacrilegious as 
to tread. The consequence is that 
persons, when traversing the quad- 
rangle, and ascending the steps by 
which the great sbrine is approached, 
are obliged to make a detour. ‘Thus, 
as it is intended, they walk not in a 
direct line towards the throne on 
‘which the tablet, representing 
majesty, stands. The shrine is en-* 
closed by red stained walls, and is 
covered with a roof of yellow tiles. 


Mes. Gray. 

We passed through a massive 
granite arch, and saw the lofty roof 
of the temple covered with yellow 
tiles, which denotes that 
state endowment. We then went 
through two courtyards into a 
quadrangle enclosed by cloisters. 
Immediately opposite the large en- 
trance gates stands the great shrine, 
containing the tablet of the Em- 
peror. In the centre of the paved 
pathway, and also on the steps lead- 
ing immediately to the shrine I saw 
two or three figures of dragons, and 
a representation of the sun engraved 
on the stone pavement. No person, 
it is supposed, will be sacrilegious 
enough to tread on these sacred 
emblems, and therefore no one will 
dare to walk straight towards the 
throne of majesty on which the im- 
perial tablet rests. The shrine is 
enclosed by red stained walls, and 
the roof is covered with yellow 
tiles. 


And so on. This is no solitary instance, but throughout the 


volume similar cuses vccur over and over again. 
midst of what are virtually quotations we 
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Sometimes in the 
with some 


With Illustrations. 


, of Chinamen. 


slight but curious divergences as to fact, which make us wonder 


whether theArchdeacon has been misled, or whether Mrs. Gray has 
misread the Archdeacon, or whether the printer has misunderstood 
Mrs. Gray’s manuscript. After describing the charnel-house of a 
Buddhist monastery very much in the terms of her husband, Mrs. 
Gray says, “ Another large ossuary . . . has received its full com- 
plement of human ashes, viz., the ashes of 4,948 monks, and more 
than this a Buddhist is not allowed to deposit in one ossuary.” 
The Archdeacon, on the other hand, says, “ For, into an ossuary, 
so say the Buddhists, the charred remains of not more than tive 
thousand, and forty-eight monks, can be thrown.” Again, in de- 
scribing a duck-farm Mrs. Gray says, ‘There are itinerant duck 
and geese vendors, who come to the villages in large boats; they 
buy trom 150 to 1,000 ducks or geese at a time.” The Archdeacon 
in this passage also is not faithfully followed. He says, “ Each of 
these itinerant vendors of ducks buys, at one time, fifteen hundred 
or two thousand ducks.” 

But, whether faithfully or unfaithfully, Mrs. Gray follows very 
closely upon the heels of the Archdeacon in his “ Walks.” There 
is, however, as we have said, a personal side in her narrative, and 
from this it is possible to gather some pictures of autique Oriental 
life which are well calculated to strike the imagination. There are 
few who, even at the cost of getting up at two o'clock in the 
morning, would not like to have been at the Emperor's temple on 
the amnual occasion when at break of day all the mandarins in the 
district, from the Viceroy downwards, bow themselves thrice to 
the ground before the Imperial tablet which stands in the place of 
one who is the “ Son of lleaven” and ruler of “all the Earth.” 
There is something in these days of unrest and “ push,” very cap- 
tivating in the solemn observances, quiet dignity, and leisurely ease 
Their courtly interchange of civilities, their pro- 


| found salutations, their quaint imagery of speech, their love for 
| those dimly obscure monuments of learning which have been 


handed down to them from Confucius and still earlier sages, their 
supreme reverence for age, their conscientious observance of their 
filial duties, their measured steps, and imperturbable bearing, are 
all national characteristics, which are to be prized, and not to be 
lightly thrown away in exchange for something they know not 
what. China is now the only country in the world where an 
ancient form of Oriental civilization has been preserved uncontami- 
nated by the upstart ideas of Western nations. Asshe was, so she is; 
neither richer nor poorer, neither advancing nor receding, unchanging 
and feeling no need of change. What, we are tempted to ask, would 
be the result of the introduction of ‘* Western civilization” into such 
an Empire? Would the people be happier? Would they be more 
law-abiding? Would they be more dutiful to their parents, or 
more honest in their dealings, if, instead of travelling leisurely in 
boats or ia mule-drawn carts, they were to be whisked through 
the country at the rate of thirty miles an hour; if, instead of being 
in ignorance of the treasures beneath their feet, they were to be 
initiated into the mysteries of the formation of joint-stock Companies 
for the working of mines which exist, or do not exist,as the case 
may be; or if, instead of the slow-and-sure system of commerce 
which now obtains among them, they were to be made to expe- 
rience the excitement of gambling in bubble Companies, and the 
despair consequent on “ black Fridays”? If we might be allowed 


| to argue from the particular to the universal, and to judge of the 


it is a | 


probable result on the nation of contact with Europeans by the 
ellect produced on the natives at the open ports by an acquaintance 
with us and our ways, the answer to these questions would not be 
encouraging. The Duke of Somerset once described Shanghai as 
a “sink of iniquity.” No doubt the expression was exaggerated, 
but what Shanghai is, that we have made it. 

Against the demoralizing effect of consorting with foreigners 
the Chinese literati have, at Canton and several of the other ports, 
established a counterblast in the shape of lectureships on the prin- 
ciples of Confucianism. These aids to morality are especially in- 
tended for the uneducated classes, who might naturally be sup- 
posed to be more easily led away than their learned countrymen, 
and who have not benefited by the advautages enjoyed by every 
schoolboy in the Empire of reading, learning, and digesting the 
words of Confucius and his foliowers. The doctrines of the sage, 
and history, so far as it throws light upon them, form the sum total 
of Chinese education. The Confucian classics are the text-books 
in every school, and it is on their contents that candidates for 
degrees are examined at the great competitive examinations. We 
have heard much glib talk of late years of the Chinese competitive 
system, and the ability which as a rule distinguishes Chinese Manda- 
rins is pointed at in support of the introduction of competitive ex- 
aminations among ourselves. But, as a matter of fact, Chinese candi- 
dates compete not for office, but for literary degrees, the possession of 
which, except of the highest rank, merely qualifies the holders for 
office, and in no way insures them appointments. The first degree, 
or that of Siu-tsai, is conferred at the Prefectural cities after 
examination of the candidates by the magistrates of the districts 
within the Prefectures. The next, or Kii-jin degree, is won at the 
provincial capital, and the Tsin-sze degree, the highest obtainable, 
is competed for at Peking at triennial examinations. Both Mrs. 
Gray and the Archdeacon give us a description of the Examina- 
tion Hallat Canton, in which we are told stand eleven thousand six 
Lundred and seventy-three cells for the accommodation of Siu-tsai 

ii-ji But even this number is often 


are then run up to house the surplus. For the nine days during 
which the examinations last these cells are the homes of the 
candidates, and must add considerably to the severity of the ordeal 


not large enough for every candidate to have a cell, and mat sheds 
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by their limited accommodation and scanty furniture. A space of 
five feet six inches by three feet eight allows a man small 
latitude for comfort or exercise, and the deal boards which have a 
double debt to pay, as a bed by night and table all the day, do not 
promise much rest after the mental toils of elaborating Confucian 
maxis, 

But Mrs. Gray and the Archdeacon penetrated elsewhere besides 
the public buildings of the city. They visited the cat ard dog 
cafés, and saw joints of dogs and portions of cats stewing in tempt- 
ing gravy. Curiously enough, the position of the dishes and stew- 
pans, and the exact nature of their contents, were aimost identically 
the same when the Archdeacon wrote in 1875 as when Mrs. Gray 
visited the restaurant in 1877. They dined with Chinese friends ; 
they witnessed Chinese plays; they were startled by Chinese con- 
juring; and Mrs, Gray personally investigated the mystery of the 
women’s bandaged feet. To many people all this will be interest- 
ing enough, but, as we have already indicated, Fourtcen Months 
in Canton is a disappointing book. We ara ready to believe that 
when the letters of which the work consists were originally 
written, Mrs. Gray drew upon the Archdeacon’s Walks in the City 
of Canton with the knowledge of her correspondents, and that she 
published them thoughtlessly without cousidering what was due 
to the larger public she addressed. Some such apology for her 
love of making extracts is certainly needed. 


ALTRINCHAM AND BOWDON. 


\ R. INGHAM’S History is a fair average example of a con- 
AV siderable and apparently increasing class of books—compila- 
tions the merits and defects of which are so evenly balanced that 
it is impossible to award to them either banning or blessing. They 
are good enough to pass muster and avert blame, but have so many 
imperfections that praise is out of the question. It is not a little 
remarkable that local histories and topographies, in which 
English literature is exceptionally rich, should be so commonly 
amenable to this charge of decent mediocrity. Whilst they 
frequently show great industry and laborious research, it must 
be confessed that they are rarely attractive. They give informa- 
tion, but not delight. A cursory examination of Mr. Ingham’s 
book enables us to get at some of the reasons why works of its 
class do not attain to a higher place in literature. The 
initial cause of the failure is that the author does not begin 
at the beginning. He starts with the assumption that the reader 
is possessed of a knowledge of scenes and incidents with which he 
is himself familiar, and so, unwisely and unwittingly, he omits 
some of the “ necessary business” of his theme. This is one of 
the commonest mistakes of unpractised authorship, and is at the 
root of half the failures in literature. The right method, especially 
in local histories and topographies, is for the writer to assume that 
his possible reader is a dweller at a distance, and wholly ignorant 
of the locality to be described and of the events which have 
occurred within its boundary. If Pennant and Daines Barrington 
had been Gilbert White’s neighbours, it is almost certain that we 
should never have had the minute account of Selborne which is 
contained in the Antiquities and the first nine of the letters to 
Pennant. White laid down the right “ idea of parochial history ” 
in the brief and modest preface which he addresses mainly to “ the 
stationary men” who write about “ the districts in which they 
reside”; and, apart from its value as a contribution to science, 
the Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne remains, after 
the lapse of a hundred years, the classic model of all worlis 
of its class. Mr. Ingham’s work is defective and weak pre- 
cisely where Gilbert White’s is strong. We do not here refer 
to the natural history observations, which are of course the 
distinctive object of the Hampshire curate’s book, but to 
those introductory portions which deal with the position, the 
outward aspects, and the people of the parish. In Mr. Ingham’s 
work all these essential details are absent. He does not tell us 
where Altrincham and Bowdon (they are now virtually one town) 
are situated, or what is their geographical position relatively to 
the county of Chester. The topographical features are only vaguely 
referred to; the geology of the district is barely mentioned ; 
and the botanical and ornithological characteristics, which are of 
great interest, are not once named. Still more disappointing is 
the omission of any careful account of the mode of life of the 
people, of their industries, employments, and means of living. It 
will be gathered from this that Mr. Ingham’s book is destitute of 
original observation ; it is, in fact, mainly a compilation from other 
books and from registers, records, and similar documents. Even 
in this t its value is much depreciated by the deliberate 
omission of all references to his authorities. In his preface he 
takes credit for the fact that he has printed “no footnotes or other 
aids to bewilderment and confusion.” Footnotes, however, serve 
quite other purposes ; they are required as a test of authenticity ; 
and, moreover, seeing how much Mr. Ingham has been indebted to 
Leycester, Ormerod, and other Cheshire historians for a very 

portion of his material, it is scarcely fair on his part to 
have made no acknowledgment of the sources of his informa- 
tion. We have intimated that the book has merits. It is 
an unpretentious compilation, setting forth in fair narrative form 
the course of events, and evidencing much painstaking industry 
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and research. Although sadly wanting in perspective, in the loving 
detail of long aequaintance and close observation, and in literary 
attractiveness, it has qualities which are too often absent from more 
ambitious works of its class. 

Altrincham and Bowdon both trace their history a long way 
back. Bowdon is mentioned in the Domesday Book as Bogedon, 
the dwelling by or on the Down ;.and Altrincham has a charter of 
incorporation six hundred years old, granted by Hamon de Massey, 
the first Baron of Dunham, in the reign of Edward I. Down to 
the end of the last century, however, the two places were small 
and comparatively insignificant villages; the points of interest in 
their annuals were few, and the historic thread would be very thin 
indeed were it not intertwined with the career of the successive 
owners of Dunham. The families which have held, first the castle 
and barony of Dunham, and subsequently the hall, park, and lord- 
ship of the manor, form, in fact, the connecting link which gives 
something like cohesion to the fragmentary annals of Bowdon and 
Altrincham, and brings them into association with the history of 
the county. Hamo, or Hamon de Massey, the first Baron of Dun- 
ham, held the lordship under the Earl of Chester at the time 
of the Domesday Survey. His castle was one of the chain of 
forts erected, or more probably strengthened, to guard Cheshire 
against the marauding incursions of the barons on the northern 
side of the Mersey. At that time—1086—there was already a church 
at Bowdon, which was certainly of Saxon foundation. The direet 
descendants of Hamon de Massey held the barony for two hundred 
and sixty years, the sixth and last baron dying in 1342. Then, 
after an interval of nearly a hundred years, during which the 
barony was the subject of sundry “great suits” between con- 
tending claimants, the estates at Dunham Massey came into the 

ssession of the Booth family, the founder of which was Robert 
el Bothe, a younger son of Sir Johm del Bothe, of Barton, 
near Manchester. The eighth member of the line was 
created a baronet in the reien of James I., and his. son George 
was the first Lord Delamer. This George Booth was a man 
of strong convictions, extraordinary activity, indomitable co 
and, as Clarendon says, great natural impetuosity. As the | 
of the Presbyterian party in Cheshire, he was prominent on 
the side of the Parliamentarians throughout the Civil War; but 
his independence of spirit was shown, first. by his inclu- 
sion among these representatives in Parliament to whom Pride's 
Purge was applied, and afterwards, in Cromwell's later years, as 
the chief mover in Cheshire for the restoration of the exiled Stuart 
to the throne. Defeated by Lambert at the decisive battle of 
Winnington in 1659, he escaped in the disguise of a woman, 
was captured in Buckinghamshire, and sent to the Tower, 
but released on the dissolution of the Long Parliament. On 
the restoration of the King he was created Baron Delamer 
as a reward for his services. His son, the second Lord 
Delamer, was an equally active participator in public affairs, 
and for his defence of what he conceived to be rights and 
liberties of the people against the proceedings of Charles II. 
and James II. ne was thrice committed to the Tower, and after- 
wards tried by Judge Jetiries and a jury of his peers for alleged 
complicity in the rising of the Duke of Monmouth, but acquitted. 
By William, in whose behalt he took up arms in Cheshire, be was 
created Earl of Warrington. The heads of the family who have 
succeeded, either by direct or collateral descent, to the estates at 
Dunham, have resided there until within the last tem or fifteen 
years, and have maintained uninterruptedly a close connexion 
with the affairs of Altrincham. One of the sons of the house, the 
Honourable Booth Grey, served the office of mayor in 1758. The 
fine park, which slkirts the northern boundary of Altrincham and 
Bowdon, has always been kept open for the free use of the in- 
habitants, and only a month or two ago the present Earl of Stam- 
ford and Warrington gave a plot of land for a public park on 
another side of the town. Mr. Ingham’s biographical sketch of 
the Booths is well done, and particularly valuable is his repri 
of the scarce account of the trial of the second Lord Delamer. 

The history of Altrincham as a corporation isas quaint and amu- 
sing as the records of these ancient forms.of municipal lifeusually are. 
Sir Charles Dille’s Committee on unreformed municipal corporations, 
if it ever extends its inquiries as far as this mid-Cheshire town, 
will not have much fault to tind with its administrative proceed- 
ings. The eccentricities and worse of such places as Pevensey, 
Seaford, Brading, Corfe Castle, and Saltash are happily altogether 
absent from the corporate annals of Altrincham. The charter re- 
cognizes a mayor only; there are no aldermen or councillors. 
Strange to say, the duties of the mayor have not been superseded 
by the local Board which was established in 1851; neither has 
the mayor a place on that Board; nor, seemingly, any connexion 
with it. Under the new and altered conditions of local govern- 
ment he appears to be an anomaly ; but no attempt has been made 
to abolish the office. What his precise powers and duties are it is 
difficult to discover. The privileges conferred by the charter in 
1290 were at the time undoubtedly of great value and highly es- 
teemed. They included an immunity from tolls; the abolition of 
many servile customs; the grant of rights to all burgesses to cut 
turf and heath for fuel and thatching purposes, to pasture cattle, 
and to feed swine on the lands of the lord of the manor; and to 
| obtain timber jor the repair of houses and outbuildings. 

charter also secured a trial by his peers for amy burgess; “ nor,” 
says Hamon de Massey’s document, which is still preserved in 
| the archives of the town, “shall they be interfered with out of 
their borouy on account of trespasses done within the borough.” 
| In return for these privileges, all that appears to have been re- 
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quired of the inhabitants (in addition, probably, to some per- 
sonal services) was that they should grind their corn at the 
Baron’s mill and use his bakehouse. In course of time various 
officers were appointed to carry out the behests of the mayor— 
constables, market-lookers, burleymen or bylawmen, leather- 
sealers, swine-lookers, ale-tasters, pump-lookers, dog-muzzlers, 
chimney-sweepers, and the bellman. h of these i 
duties in those simple times. The leather-sealers took care that 
ms did not sell insufficiently tanned leather, The pump- 

kers saw that “ no person washed potatoes at ye town’s pump, 
or watered horses, or fetched water to make daub or mortar.” 
The market-lookers prevented the sale of meat unfit for food, and 
the giving of short weight by bakers. It speaks well for the good 
beer brewed in those days to find that the ale-taster’s office was a 
sinecure, as there is no mention in the corporate recurds of fines 
inflicted on the information of this functionary. A good deal of 
fun was made of the Mayor of Altrincham in earlier days, doubt- 
less because the office was frequently filled by people in a humble 
way of life. An old rhyme says :— 

The Mayor of Altrincham and the Mayor of Over, 
The one is a thatcher, the other a dauber. 

Sir Walter Scott, in the Heart of Midlothian, refers to a Cheshire 
saying, “I was like the Mayor of Altrincham, who lies in bed 
whilst his breeches are mending.” And a story is told of a Mayor 
of Over who, on his way to Manchester, called for a shave at a 
shop in Altrincham. When the barber had finished, his worship 
said, “ You may tell your customers you've had the honour of 
shaving the Mayor of Over.” To which the other replied, 
« And you may tell yours that you have had the honour of being 
shaved by the Mayor of Altrincham.” The day of mayoral 
barbers and bakers has long since vanished, and the wealthier resi- 
dents do not disdain to accept the post; but it is probable that Sir 
Charles Dilke and his Committee will ere long prove too much for 
those antique and useless remnants of municipal authority, which, 
like the corporation of Altrincham, are now little better than a 
burlesque of local government. 

Thomas de Quincey as a child, and again as a youth, visited 
Altrincham for a day, and he describes in his autobiographical 
sketches the scene in the market-place in the early morning—the 
“bonny young women, all trooping about in caps and aprons 
coquettishly disposed,” the butchers’ stalls brilliantly clean, the 
fruits and flowers “ scattered about in profusion,” and many other 
things, making altogether “ the gayest scene I ever beheld.” At 
that time Altrincham was little more than a village, but as the 
market town of a considerable agricultural district it was a place 
of some importance. Since then the railway has changed the 
entire aspect of the place. Altrincham and Bowdon have become 
suburbs of Manchester; the population has grown from two 
thousand or thereabouts to nearly fifteen thousand, and by the end 
of the century every trace of the primitive Altrincham which De 
Quincey knew, and of which this volume is the somewhat im- 
perfect memorial, will have wholly passed away. 


THE WEIRD SISTERS.* 


HIS is by no means the kind of book which may be read with 
any comfort in a lonely house in the country late at night. It 
wants the blaze of a dozen gas-burners to support and cheer up the 
reader in the midst of the feast of horrors which is so bountifully 
— before him by the author. We are not ashamed to confess 
t, as one night we were hastily skimming these three volumes in a 
long low room that was but dimly lighted, we began to feel in much 
the same state as was, on one occasion, the wicked hero of the 
. All throughout,” we are told, “Grey saw at his left 
shoulder the Nemesis of his fate, and over the right the pallid face 
of his murdered victim.” We will not, however, allow that our 
case was altogether the same, for todo so would certainly imply 
that we are gifted with a most tremendous squint. Nevertheless 
‘we saw over both our shoulders as much as any one can see who is 
looking straight before him and whose eyes are much as other 
people's. There was only one thing which could counterbalance to 
any extent the terrors of the narrative, and that was the wonderful 
absurdity of the language in which it is written. But it is not 
every one, we fear, who can derive this feeling of comfort, for it is 
not every one who can tell when a novelist is writing nonsense. 
We would therefore strongly recommend our country readers— 
above all, those of the fair sex—not to venture on this story 
till the days have grown much longer. If they do, they will 
repent it. The day will pass away, and night will come on. 
* Let them not count on “ the violet-purple brooding east” or 
“the full crimson activity of the splendid west ”"—we are 
merely borrowing from our author—or “the pale grey-blue 
of the northern plains,” or “the green sky to the south,” or 
“the pulse of liquid pink overhead.” These are very pretty and 
comforting in their way, but they will not last. “The inviolate 
darkness” will come on; and what inviolate darkness can at 
times do they may learn from Mr. Dowling’s pages. One night it 
was “so complete that it pressed with weight upon his (the 
hero’s) eyeballs, and thickened the air in his lungs.” On such a 
night as this they a chance, as they go upstairs to their 
rooms, tread, like the , on a small piece of plaster which had 
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fallen from the ceiling. How will they be prepared to control 
their feelings should it, in their case too, make “a sound like a 
wild beast crunching bones?” They may perchance walk through 
some -;* where the wall-paper has been torn and hangs in 
shreds. What would they do if they were exposed to such terrors 
as was the hero, when “long slimy arms of paper stretched out to 
him from the wall and held him back?” Would not each of 
them, too, find, as he found, his gullet dry? A dry gullet can 
indeed be moistened ; but what remedy can be found when the air 
rushing through a man’s windpipe seems burdened with sand that 
tears the skin of his hed throat, when the arteries in his 
temple twang against the bones with noises that make him giddy, 
and when the uproar of strangulation is in his head? No 
moistening, no refreshing draught of porter can cure that. They next 
may find their face shrivelled up as the hero suddenly found his; or 
they may ‘exclaim “Aha!” in such a strange way that some 
young baronet will at once say to them, as one said to the hero, 
“Did you ever hear the death-scream of a horse?” They may 
even go on still further, and rave as thus raved Mr. Grey :— 

That was the vulgar end of the coarse objective tragedy. That was the 

poison-bowl, the dagger-thrust. That was the breaking of the last bone on 
the wheel. I am dead since then. But that was only the bell for the cur- 
tain to go up on the other tragedy, the subjective play. I am enrolled 
among the immortals. I play the chief part in a tragico-farce by the 
Angel of Night. I play the leading part. The stage is in the nether depth. 
I play to an audience of everlasting Outcasts. The audience are assembled, 
the curtain is up. I forget my cue, and the pene is asleep. Judas, I 
forget my cue, and the prompter is asleep. What amItosay? What am 
I to do, comrade Judas ? 
Our warnings, we fear, will be all to no purpose. With a large 
class of readers no hero is more popular than one who out-villains 
villany, while many derive a strange kind of pleasure from being 
sent scared to bed. 

The story opens well, and plunges at once into the midst of 
horrors. The first chapter is entitled “ A Conscientious Burglar.” 
This worthy, it sochanced, had happened to break into Mr. Grey’s 
house the very evening that that gentleman, highly respectable 
banker though he was, murdered his wife. The robber had seen 
the murder committed, and now came to demand a thousand 
pounds as hush-money. The banker draws out a revolver, and is 
going to shoot him dead, when the other utters a loud whistle. 
All at once a wild alarmed scream of a woman shot up through 
the silence, and, as though a blast had struck the banker's face, it 
shrivelled up like a withered leaf. While his face was thus 
shrivelled up, his eyes were fixed on vacancy, ‘‘ He seemed to be 
listening intently, spell-bound by some awful vision, some dis- 
tracting anticipation intimately concerned with appalling voices.” 
Three whispered words slowly trickled from his lips—that is to 
say, he said, “ What was that?” The reader is disappointed to 
find that, after all, there is no ghost, and that the distracting 
anticipation was not justified by the facts of the case. The scream 
came merely from the burglar’s wife, and had been arranged 
beforehand in case of any danger befalling her husband. With 
such a “ wealth” of villains is the story provided that we hear 
very little more of this worthy pair. Almost to the last page we 
had hoped that they would turn up at last and send the hero to 
the gallows. But hanging apparently was too good for him. 
He was meant for a more awful fate, and so the author was 
able to dispense with the further services of his conscientious 
burglar and his wife. 

Let not the reader imagine that the interest of the story flags 
even for one moment as we close this first chapter. We are at 
once introduced to the scene of the murder and one of “ The Weird 
Sisters” whv give their name to the book. These were not 
women, but a pair of towers. One of them formed part of a 
vast pile that belonged to the family of a baronet. In the top- 
most chamber of that round tower had been found, ages before 
the story opens, the skeleton of a young lady, the wife of wicked 
Lord Stancroft, who at one time owned the estate. Ever since 
her death, “winter and summer, when there was sunshine at 
sunset, the top of that tower caught the reflection of the last red 
streak that flickered on the polished surface of the river.” Mr. 
Dowling should have given us a map of the spot. Without it we 
tind it not alittle difficult to understand how the reflection from the 
setting sun can have struck the same place all the year round. How- 
ever, there “ the blood-red glare ” was always to be seen ; whether 
it came from the sunset, as the author says, or, as some thought, 
from the fire where the wicked dowager Lady Stancroft suffered 
for her great sin ; or whether, as others thought, it was the reflection 
from the wreath of glory worn by the poor young wile. The other 
Weird Sister was part of the banker’s own house. It was not 
unworthy of its rival. People spoke of it, we read, as a kind of 
phantom house. They treated it with a sort of superstitious 
respect, as a thing which might exercise an evil influence over 
those who fell under the shadow of its displeasure. To describe 
this place the author puts forth all the power which he possesses— 
and it is by no means inconsiderable—of writing arrant nonsense. 
In it a murder has to be committed, and therefore he labours hard 
for page alter page to make it from the beginning as repulsive and 
disgustiug a place as can be imagined. The scene of Macbeth’s 
murder had, we remember, a pleasant seat, and a few lines de- 
scribed it; but Shakspeare and a modern novelist are wide as the 

les asunder. Mr. Dowling first begins with the outside. We 

ve gnarled boughs of oaks with huge green and red and yellow 
slimy weeds among the brambles and shrubs beneath them—no 
common combination of vegetable life, we undertake to say. “In 
the vast winds of the winters, when the oaks gored one another, 
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and tore off the fangs of their antlers, great boughs fell with 
shrieks to the earth.” We pass by vaults of sickly twilight, where 
vegetable nature held high saturnalia; shrubs damp with gelati- 
nous dews; strange and depressing odours that filled the mind 
with hints of unutterable Teee: fat reptiles that slipped in the 
ghostly moonlight ; and we thank Heaven when at last we reach a 
— and a horse-trough in the middle of a paved court-yard. 
re we take breath for a moment, but it is only for a moment, 
as the author at once plunges into a fresh flood of nonsense. In the 
very next page we come back to the park of gnarled oaks and rank 
lush undergrowth that was to the rear of all, and at the same time 
surrounding all, How a thing can surround all, and at the same 
time be at the rear of all, is almost as puzzling as seeing Nemesis 
at the left shoulder and over the right a pallid face. Such was 
the place where the banker lived. The same year that he bought 
it he was appointed “ caretaker to the fortune” of a baronet. This 
too-confiding gentleman rashly intrusted him with “ half a million 
Consols,” equal, we are told, to five tons weight of gold:— 

About that time he read an account of a certain tree said to be in 
sympathy with a certain tower. The idea was fresh to him, and seemed to 
open up a new field of speculation, and he dwelt upon it a good deal. 

One evening, as he was rowing from the Castle to his own home, a 

thought flashed into his mind. There was a striking coincidence in the 
fact of his being connected so closely with two such houses. Each was 
unpopular, each was weird, strange: there were queer stories about each, 
each had a tower. The tower of one had an unpleasant history connected 
with the skeleton of that poor Spanish lady ; the tower on his house had 
that rusty framework of a tank that looked like a skeleton. “ Might not,” 
he thought, with a smile at the absurdity, “there be some sympathy 
between these two houses ? ” 
The reader, if he has been properly moved by the author, will 
see no absurdity in the banker's thought. An iron tank on the 
top of a tower seems at first sight but a poor counterpart to a real 
skeleton ; but then, as by this time we know, the tank was no 
common one, It had in its ruin been previously likened to the 
decay of the indomitable natives of America. It had become a 
tattered flag of distress, In it was stowed away, in the course of 
the story, the murdered body of the hero’s wife. No wonder 
that even before this the whole building quivered with human 
horror, was silent with frozen awe; while “in your mental 
vision,” writes Mr. Dowling, “the house itself seemed scared and 
afeared.” What have the readers of such stuff as this, we may 
well ask, to do with mental vision? No doubt Mr. Dowling 
merely uses the word in a complimentary sense. 

With such a house for his dwelling-place even the most virtuous 
banker could scarcely help falling into crime. The fates would 
have been too strong for him. The hero accordingly robs the con- 
fiding baronet of every ounce of his five tons of gold, and persuades 
the aged gentleman on his deathbed to leave him his sole executor. 
This he does, by the help of a scarcely less aged family solicitor, 
with great precision of language. “ fon elect and appoint,” 
his will ran, “ Henry Walter Grey, of the Manor House, banker 
(hereinbefore described as Henry Walter Grey), executor and 
trustee.” No sooner was the will made than the banker murdered 
his wife, and was ready to propose to the baronet’s only daughter 
and heiress. Unhappily a cousin turns up, the heir to the title 
and landed estate. He had lived in Egypt, the land, we are told, 
of “ the inexplicable Pyramids and the inscrutable Sphynx ” (sic). 
Therefore, “ the ‘ How d’ye do ?’ of her cousin came to her attended 
by veiled figures of strange aspect.” The cousins of course fall in 
love. Grey for a while hopes to be yet too much for them. One 
night he goes out and “ whispers to the leafless trees. ‘ Now, Mr. 
Prompter, ring down the drop. That's a very pretty end of the 
fourth act.” But the fifth act begins very badly for him. His 
old mother abandons him, and persists in going into an almshouse. 
This alone was almost enough to ruin the soundest bank. The 
cousins are married. Grey gets together 20,000/. and in- 
tends to escape to Spain. First, however, he must burn down 
his house, and the tank that was a tattered flag of distress, and 
contained the body of his dead wife. No sooner had he set tire to 
the place than he became mad, and rushes, with a yell, up the 
noisome stairs to the tank. The flames cut off his retreat. For 
an hour and a half he keeps alive, in spite of them. At last the 
tank falls in through the burning roof. “ With that tank the 
evidence against him had vanished.” He at once becomes eager to 
escape, and calls for help. “Something warm struck his back.” 
This last is really a little too much for us. Tho man had been an 
hour and a half on the top of a blazing tower, and now turns 
round because “something warm struck his back.” We scarcely 
know whether, scoundrel that he was, he deserves the fate that 
the author awards him. For our part, we should have been 
quite satisfied had it been the story of his villaries, and not him- 
self, that was pitched into the flames. 


MOROCCO.* 


Signor de Amicis’s beautifully iilustrated volume 
makesus marvel at theadventurous courage of men like Gerhard 
Rholfs who have made their way through the country without his 
advantages. Signor de Amicis travelled from Tangiers to Fez as 
the member of a mission from the King of Italy, which accom- 
plished its marches under powerful escorts and was welcomed 
everywhere with apparent honour and hospitality. Yet what was 


* Morocco: its People and Places. By Edmondo de Amicis. Translated 
by C. Rollin-Tilton. n: Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. 


most disagreeably impressed on the Italians was the malignant 
fanaticism of the natives, which is perhaps the more extraordinary 
since they are seldom brought in contact with the Christians they 
despise and detest. Half-naked santons turned out to curse the 
— ; men scowled at them or shook their fists surreptitiously; 
and the women, boys, and children, who seemed to have less a 
prehension of penal consequences; actually mobbed them in the 
streets of the capital and pelted them over the heads of the 
guards in attendance. It is not surprising that the Signor formed 
no agreeable impression of the people, who would willingly have 
taken the life which they did their best to make a burden to him. 
The Berber mountaineers of the Atlas, of whom he saw but 
little, retain, he says, some of the manly virtues of savage 
races, Nor have the nomadic Arab tribes who pasture their 
flocks on the plains altogether degenerated from their ancient 
character. But in the Moors of the towns, who now mono- 
polize the wealth and trade of the country, he found hardly 
any redeeming qualities. He tells us that they are truculent, 
avaricious, ignorant, insolent, superstitious, and grossly bigoted ; 
and, in fact, if you were to load them with the abusive epithets 
they were ready to lavish so volubly on the Christians, you would 
be unlikely to do them any injustice. Nor is the debasement of 
their characters to be wondered at, considering the system of mis- 
government under which they live. The tyranny of the Sultan is 
almost absolute, and only tempered by some regard to the preju- 
dices of his subjects. He chooses his highest Ministers where he 
will, often selecting them from the lowest slaves of the palace, as 
was the case with the powerful vizier who received the Italian 
embassy. Sid-Moussa, however, chanced to be really a remark- 
able man, ignorant and unlettered but naturally shrewd, and a 
practised master of the arts of semi-barbarous diplomacy and in- 
trigue. But he held his place and his life subject to the caprice 
of his master, who could unmake his creature and chattel with a 
word as he had made him. 

The administration of Moorish finance is Oriental in the 
extreme, and its fundamental mye se are corruption and op- 
pression. The pay of the public functionaries is so absurdly 
small that it must be a matter of indifference to them 
whether it runs into arrear or not. Of course they remunerate 
themselves by bribes and high-handed robbery. Yet nowhere 
is the possession of riches more uncertain. The governor of a 
province squeezes the people and hides away the treasure he ac- 
cumulates, for of course investments at interest are unkiown. His 
enemies at court lodge accusations against him, which are sure to 
be well founded were there any question of doing justice; or the 
Sultan may be in pressing need of money. The governor receives 
an order to repair to the capital, or, more probably, is summaril 
arrested by soldiers sent for the purpose. At the capital he is 
thrown into a dungeon, loaded with chains, and put to the torture, 
till he consents to disgorge the amount of booty which it is calcu- 
lated that he has probably pillaged in his government, Not un- 
frequently, we are told, these grasping malefactors cling to their 
prey with a constancy not to be shaken by the certainty of a hor- 
rible, though lingering, death. Their relatives have the secret of 
the hiding-place of the treasure, and so it remains in the family 
after all. Sometimes, under stress of circumstances, the Sultan levies 
on some district what used to be facetiously known in English 
history as a benevolence. If the people protest their inability to pay, 
or resolve in desperation to show fight, he lets loose on them two 
or three thousand of his half-savage horsemen, who rob on their own 
account while collecting for their sovereign; bringing back by way of 
trophiessome sackfuls of heads, which are tastefully displayed over the 
gates of his city. It may be supposed that under these conditions 
of existence husbandry is rude and backward. The richest of the 
rural population are the tribes of pastoral Arabs, who own great 
herds of sheep and cattle. The peasants barely scratch the ground 
with a primitive plough, leaving it to rest from time to time by 
lying fallow. Signor de Amicis gives a suggestive little sketch of 
one of these rude implements, where a goat and a donkey yoked 
together are working in seemingly harmonious fellowship. Yet 
with all this general wretchedness and the precarious tenure of 
life and property, the Sultan, as we have said, has to pay a certain 
regard to prejudices. Signor de Amicis tells a curious story, the 
exactness of which he vouches for. An old woman of —— 
was knocked down by the horse of an English merchant, unfortu- 
nately breaking in the fall two of her front teeth. She carried her 
complaint to the Caid, insisting that two of the foreigner’s incisors 
should be removed by the law of talion. Like the widow who 
beset the unjust judge in the parable, she persecuted the Caid day 
after day, till at length he represented the case to the Englishman, 
and implored him to submit. This our countryman positively 
declined to do; whereupon his victim set out on foot, and went 
with her plaint to the footstool of the Sultan. The vicegerent 
of Allah admitted the justice of her case, praying her at the 
same time to accept in compensation money sufficient to make 
her comfortable for life. It was all in vain, and finally he solved 
the difficulty by a more successful appeal to the other party. 
The merchant consented to part with his teeth in exchange for 


| valuable privileges by which he amassed a fortune in a couple of 


ears. 
. This anecdote is a good illustration of Signor de Amicis’s 
style, which is invariably as bright and animated as his matter is 
full of information. He appears to have made his trip to 
Morocco as correspondent for an Italian’journal, and his principals 
could hardly have made a better choice. He showed a lively 
interest in everything and everybody; studied character, for 
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which he had ample opportunities m the variety of attendants 


and clients attached to the mission; and looked at the people, the 
scenery, and the cities from the picturesque as well as the prosaic 

ints of view. Though they travelled with all available luxuries, 
it was a rough and hard life at best; but he bore the hardships 
with unfailing good humour. He had his own special anxie- 
ties in the circumstance that the art of riding does not 
seem to have been included in his education, Though he 
had singled out with much self-satisfaction the quietest 
mule among the animals provided, yet he had more than 
enough to do to manage it; and his equestrian embarrassments 
culminated when they made their entry into the narrow streets of 
Fez, among shouting Arabs and plunging horses. Provisions 
were supplied in abundance ; they carried their own wine, and had 
very jovial dinners under canvas; but what they chiefly suffered 
from was the heat and the insects. Italians as they were, and 
tolerably seasoned, several of the party were altogether prostrated 
on the return march in the Leginning of summer by the scorch- 
ing sun and the stifling night atmosphere. As for the plague of 
venomous insects, that began badly as it went on, and never 
abated. Here is a 
“ repose ”:— “ Hardly had we stretched ourselves upon the ground 
when we were assaulted, stung, and tormented on every side, as if 
we had chosen a bed of nettles. Caterpillars, spiders, monstrous 
ants, hornets, and grasshoppers, big, impudent, and determined, 
swarmed about us. . . . Close by these was a monstrous 

ider’s web, spread over some bushes like a sheet hung out to 
in the shape of a distant field which appeared to be in motion; 
and one of the suite gave him a most vivid description of a really 
formidable invasion of these terrible scourges. Then there is 
nothing for it but resignation. The face of the country is covered; 
every green thing is devoured ; while the stench that emanates from 
the myriads of dead sometimes breeds contagious fevers, and was 
followed in 1799 by a fearful pestilence. 

On the other hand, the tedious march was enlivened by many 
picturesque incidents, though of course after a time these began 
to lose the charm of novelty. The Sultan had sent an escort of 
his own troops from Fez under the command of one of his generals. 
Hamed Ben-Kasen, by the way, was a model Moor. He was 
invariably in good temper; never bullied his men; was up and 
about early and late ; showed himself seemingly perfectly contented 
on his pay of forty francs a month; and was ready to turn his 
hand to anything from buckling the girths of a pack-saddle to 
driving a tent pole. But besides Ben-Kasen and his men, the governor 
of each town they traversed was bound to meet them on the 
frontier with a mounted contingent of cavalry, and to remain in 
attendance to the opposite frontier. These wild horsemen, 
often well mounted on under-sized horses, though very indif- 
ferently armed, delighted to go through their warlike exer- 
cises before the strangers, charging, wheeling, firing off their 
matchlocls, and affecting to take to flight after a hot pursuit. 
Naturally their moral characters were none of the best; 
some of them belonged to tribes who have organized robbery 
into a profession, distributing its departments among the 
different members of the community; but they were stalwart in 
their make and martial in their bearing, contrasting favourably 
with the regular troops of the Sultan, who seemed to be drawn 
from the dregs of the people, and numbered many boys in their 
ranks. Then there was the solemn presentation of the muna. The 
muna is a tribute in provisions which the inhabitants are compelled 
to furnish to all guests of the Sultan who pass through their 
districts. On the first occasion, the head-man of the place came 
forward, followed by a long tile of Arabs, who “ deposited at the 
feet of the Ambassador a great quantity of coal, eggs, sugar, butter, 
candles, bread, three dozen of hens, and eight sheep.” These con- 
tributions in kind were all very well so long as they were cooked by 
the European chef of the mission. But Signor de Amicis could 
never reconcile himself to the Moorish cookery, which he had too 
many opportunities of appreciating at official banquets, and of 
which he gives a most entertaining description. One of the menus 
included “twenty-eight enormous dishes, without counting the 
sweets, any one of which would have been enough for twenty 
people, of all forms, odours, and flavours; monstrous pieces of 
mutton on the spit, chickens (with pomatum), game (with cold 
cream), fish (with cosmetics), livers, puddings, vegetables, 
eggs, , all with the same dreadful combinations of the 
barber’s shop.” The Mission had no reason to complain of their 
reception at Fez. The Sultan, who was extremely pre- 
possessing in appearance, was gracious in the extreme; his Miuis- 
ters imitated their master’s affability; and," though mean ex- 
terually, the palace prepared for the Mission was spacious aud 
almost sumptuous in its internal accommodation and architecture. 
But the Signor was dismally struck by the aspect of the city, 
of which he gives a feelivgly graphic description. It is a labyrinth 
of dilapidated streets and lanes, with blank windowless wills, 
encumbered with bones and bodies of animals and heaps of 
decaying putridity. “In some places the ground is so broken, the 
dust so thick, the smell so horrible, the flies are so numerous, that 
we have to stop to take breath.” No wonder that ia so foul an 
atmosphere ard with such depressing surroundings they should 
have lost health before their departure, and longed for a change of 
geene and for the open country, when the novelty of their first 
impressions had worn off. 

We must conclude our notice of a fascinating volume with a 
word of warm praise for the comprehensive and admirable illus- 


are of the pleasures of the mid-day | 


Once the Signor witnessed the passage of a host of locusts | 


trations, which are executed with extraordinary spivit, and, aa 
we should imagine, with great fidelity. The translator, teo, seems 
to have performed his part of the work with much ability; and 
the book altogether is to be strongly recommended. 


CLEMENT'S MICIIAEL ANGELO, LIONARDO DA VINCI, 
AND RAFFPAELLE.* 


PILESE biographies come before the English publie with accu- 
mulative credentials. When the first French edition appeared, 
nineteen years ago, the criticism on Michael Angelo was pronounced 
the best among the very many that had been attempted. And yet 
| these lives of the three most distinguished artists of the Italian 
Renaissance have since slumbered on the library shelves of the 
select few, and probably would not have been brought prominently 
into light had it not been for the warm encomium of an English 
Academician, Mr. Poynter in his lectures pronounces “ these 
three notices remarkable, not on!y for the beautiful spirit in 
which they are written, but for the justice with which the three 
characters are compared and analysed.” Speedily following on 
these words, the well-nigh forgotten volume appears in an English 
| garb; and the public are also informed that the notice of Michael 
| Angelo will come out separately in renovated form. Seldom 
has a short paragraph proved of such advertising power, and 
| fortunately the wares thus offered to the public are of intrinsic and 
permanent worth. 

Michael Angelo, a stumbling-block for three centuries, has been 
literally encumbered by criticism. Sir Joshua Reynolds some- 
what servilely declared that “to kiss the hem of his garment, to 
catch the slightest of his perfections, would be glory and distinction 
enough for an ambitious man.” Fuseli said that “sublimity 
of conception, grandeur of form, and breadth of manner are the 
elements of Michael Angelo’s style.” \[r. Harford followed in 
feebler strains of eulogy. Duppa, whose life was pronounced 
thirty years ago to be “ wholly satisfactory,” writes :—“ The genius 
of Michael Angelo was vast and wild, by turns extravagant and 
capricious, rarely to be implicitly followed, but always to be 
studied with advantage.” Gusmm, in his highly-coloured bio- 
graphy, places Michael Angelo side by side with Dante and 
Ratfaelle, a triumvirate of the greatest men produced by Italy; 
“it is art alone which marks the prime of nations.” Within com- 

aratively recent years a reaction set in; the Pre-Raffaellites of 

Sngland and Germany chose their objects of worship from prior 
| historic periods, and Mr. Ruskin, their apologist, has made it part 
| of his mission to run down the Tuscan Titan. But his accusations 
| fall too far from the mark to be worth notice. Mr. Poynter, 

however, has taken up the eudgels in defence of the great sculptor, 
| architect, and painter of the Italian Renaissance; a timely appeal 
| is made to M. Clément, and the judgment delivered does but 
| confirm the verdict of three centuties. 

A connected scheme runs through these triple biographies. 
“The grand era of modern art, the wonderful epoch of the Re- 
naissance,” forms a general background, whereon are grouped in 
agreement and in contrast Lionardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, 
and Raffaelle. The literary style is sparkling, even florid, and yet 
high-sounding sentences are usually sustained by solid thought. 
Novelty of view would be too much to expect from criticisms which 
are now nineteen years old, and yet we recur with pleasure and ad- 
vantageto well-balanced judgments of character, and to vivid historic 
panoramas. The generalizations are broad and deep, and pointed 
epithets givea surface brilliancy. The author spealis of the dark ages 
and the approaching dawn as “a painful period, “a mysterious twi- 
light separating the Renaissance trom antiquity,” “events following 
each other without appearing to be connected, drifting at random, 
as though floated on by a vast stream without guidance and almost 
without acurrent. Their progress is uncertain, fitful, obscure, and, 
| like the blind elements, often eontlicting, and so we cannot be sur- 

prised that the arts should share their fate.” M. Cléueut advancing 

to the sixteenth century shows how Michael Angelo “ broke away 

from the traditions of the liturgical painting of the middle ages,” 

and likewise stood aloof from classic sculpture. His manner was 
| individual, original, defiant. Marble coming from his chisel no 
longer expressed beauty simply in an abstract and general manner; 
carved by a powerful, intelliyent hand, it translated ideas and 
feelings. “The Moses of Michael Angelo beheld God, heard 
the voice of thunder, and bears the terrible im : of what had 
been seen on Mount Sinai.” “ To speak, to stiile, to convince, was 
the sculptor’s object ; no one cared less to please by small means; 
when he had said enough he said no more, accordingly he subju- 
gated rather than charmed or beguiled.” Bat M. Clément is 
too well trained as a critic to deal out unmixed praise, and 
in terse phrases he assigns limitations to the Luge proportions 
of his hero. Michael Angelo’s architecture is designated as 
‘coldly scientific.” The iresco-painted ceiling of the Sistine 
is termed a “painful poem of humanity,” “a tragie heaven 
peopled with gigantic forms.” The “ Last Judyment ” is spoken 
of as “one of those unheard-of productions of the human 
mind which, im spite of all criticisms, appal and overcome”; 
the artist “ piles up diilicuities, violent postures, extreme panto- 
mimes,” “ making a kind of rhetoric of his art.” Michael Angelo 
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has been called “the man of four souls,’ divided, though un- 
equally, between the sister arts of architecture, sculpture, painting, 
and poetry. Of painting he himself said, in discourse with Vittoria 
Colonna, that it “approaches God, unites with Ilim, is a copy of 
His perfection, a shadow of His brush; in short, a music, a 
melody.” This odd anticipation of the fantastic style of a modern 
school of art criticism reminds one that there is nothing new under 
the sun. We have to thank Mrs, Corkran for the lucid and | 
vigorous English of her translation, which reads indeed like an 
original, - M. Clément concludes as follows :— 


Such was Michelangelo, the last and greatest of the severe masters. 
This gigantic figure closes and sums up in himself the movement inaugu- 
rated by Dante and Giotto, carried on by Orcagna, Brunelleschi, and 
Lionardo da Vinci. Surpassed, no doubt, by several of his contemporaries 
or predecessors in some of the arts he cultivated, this proud and sombre 
genius stamped on all his works a formidable impress. It may be said of 
him that he had no ancestors, for he so immeasurably excelled his prede- 
cessors that, no matter what he may have assimilated from his age, be had 
all the characteristics of those exceptional beings who owe to circumstances 


nothing but the possibility of freely developing their extraordinary facul- 
ties... . It was not alone by the creative energy of his all-powerful im- 
agination, but by an unparalleled union of the highest and rarest faculties, 
that he outstripped the celebrated men of that prodigious epoch. Painter, 
sculptor, architect, engineer, poet, citizen, he appears a Titan beside Dante, 
Lionardo, Brunelleschi, Raphael, the last scion of a lost race, dominating 
this army of giants. And, since his character was on a par with his genius, 
are we not right in assigning to him the first place among the great men of 
the modern era ? 


We will briefly bring down the literary history of the subject to | 
the present date. M. Clément, in common with other writers twenty | 
years ago, deplores the non-publication of numerous and important | 
manuscripts; and he wrote without access te the Buonarroticollection 


in Florence, or to the letters and other documents since acquired by 
the british Museum. But certain of these letters appeared as far | 
back as 1863 in Grimm’s Life of Michzel Angelo; and twelve years 
later, on the occasion of the fourth centenary of the artist’s birth, 
the Buonarroti archives were at last presented to the world. The 
festival and imposing procession through the streets of Florence 
were supplemented by formidable literary products ; a bulky volume 
was brought forth, comprising the Buonarroti archives, the letters | 
in the British Museum, and other documents ; and occasion was also 
taken by Commendatore Gotti to rewrite the life of the artist 
“with the aid of the new documents.” A year later, in 1876, Mr. 
Charles Heath Wilson published an English version of these 
literary treasures in a new Life of Michael Angelo, which was re- 
viewed in our columns, Since then the Germans have again set 
to work, and Herr Anton Springer elaborated yet another Life 
which et once acquired a reputation. Herr Grimm, too, who 
comes to his renewed labours with a vested interest in the 
subject, is now incorporating the fresh materials in a revised 
edition of his well-reputed biography. Thus it will be easily 
understood that the name of Michael Angelo will not be permitted 
just yet to rest from controversy. 

The second figure in this historic trio, that of Lionardo da Vinci, 
stands in full relief, and we are enabled to view its fine pro-| 
portions from all sides. The old facts have been thrown into new | 
lights, but the colouring is, we think, somewhat false. Too much 
stress “is laid on the epicurean aspect of the artist’s character. 
Lionardo is depicted as a self-indulgent man, restless, inconstant. 
He guessed indeed at the greater part of modera discoveries, but 
“he did not penetrate deeply into the moral world. The works of 
Lionardo, elevated and perfect, astonish, captivate, and trouble, but 
do not stir the depths of the soul.” In like depreciatory strains 
M. Clément protests against the notion that Da Vinci stands 
as “the most elevated, the most consummate representative | 
of religious art.” “The author of the ‘ Last Supper,” continues | 
this withering censor, “was neither liturgical, nor Christian, nor | 
religious in any degree. The religious thought is utterly absent 
from all his works.” We need scarcely say that this judgment is | 
counter to the all but unanimous opinion of mankind. And yet 
this French expert with a specious eloquence sweeps away all | 
that stands in his path. The following rhapsody on Da Vinci’s | 
portrait of Mona Lisa in the Louvre is hardly a model of sober | 
criticism :— 

This voluptuous, charming image of Mona Lisa has lived for three | 
centuries. Millions of men of all ages and languages have crowded round | 
the narrow canvas. They have been kindled by the rays of those limpid, 
ardent eyes. They have carried the poisoned dart in their hearts to the 
four corners of the world. As long as any vestiges remain of this marvel- 
lous and fatal beauty, all those who seck to read the mysteries of the soul 
upon the features of the face will come in anguish to inquire of this new 
sphinx the solution of the eternal enigma. Lovers, poets, dreamers, go die 
at her feet! Your despair or your death will not eflace that enchanting 
smile from that mocking mouth, that implacable smile that promises 
telicity, that will never give happiness. 

Rafiaelle, like his compeers, is skilfully brought upon the scene 
with a dramatic sense of the situation. The artist at his birth | 
inherited the sanctity of the religious school of Umbria; “his , 
graceful, facile, happy nature received and developed the germs,” | 
while “the elements of a new civilization” in Tuscany brought | 
him daily nearer to naturalism. This analysis, to which in the 
main we have little to object, follows closely” on the method pro- 
pounded by a brother critic, M. Taine. The formula may be 
briefly stated thus:—first, given the genius of an artist, and 
secondly his surroundings, his works follow under the law of cause 
and effect, almost of necessity. Without caring for the moment | 
to examine the universality of this doctrine, we may at once | 
admit that i: receives a certain amount of confirmation in | 
the career of Lintliele. The sketch offered by M. Clément is 


tenderly handled. “The delicate feminine nature” of Raffaelle 
contrasts strongly with “the two athletes of Tuscan art,” 
Michael Angelo and Lionardo. “ Guided by an admirable in< 
stinct for beauty, which was his true genius, Raffaelle understood 
all, assimilated all, transformed all into consummate works.” In 
a well-known passage the painter mourns over the paucity of 


, beautiful models, and says that he therefore cherishes a certain 


ideal in his mind. “I do not know,” he adds, “ if this idea has 
any excellence in it, but I strive to realize it.” We have always 
thought that this ideal beauty served as the keynote to Raffaelle’s 
art. Hence he has sometimes won the epithet “ divine.” We 
may add that, notwithstanding all that has been well written 
about him, much more remains to be said. Passavant, in his Life, 
is far too credulous to be strictly critical. On the other hand, 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, who are now engaged in the 
detailed study of the life and works of Raffaelle, will certainly not 
fall into weakness for want of scepticism. The reader may 
gather, from all that we have said, that the new materials which 
have been rapidly accumulating will impose upon M. Clément the 
not unpleasing duty of amplifying and rewriting these brilliant 
pages on Michael Angelo, Lionardo, and Raffaele. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


ME BRET HARTPE'S latest story (1) is full of the dash and the 
41 humour, not unmixed with pathos, by which he first won his 
way into the position which he occupies in contemporary literature. 
Jeti Briggs is a young man who is landlord of a tumble-down little 
inn in Calaveras County. His aunt, who keeps house with him, 
and whose character is lightly and skilfully sketched in, 
has been deploring the lack of custom, when the accident of a 
storm sends three visitors to the hotel, if hotel it can be called, in 
the person of a Mr. and Mrs. Mayfield and their daughter. Jeff 
going out to bring the daughter in from the stage-coach through the 
swamp caused by torrents of rain, takes her for a child, and treats 
her like a child, and is horrified when in the indoors light she is 
revealed as a young woman of twenty-five. The stage is driven 
by that old and valued acquaintance of all Mr. Bret Harte’s readers, 
Yuba Bill. Jeff of course falls desperately in love with the girl 
whom he has carried out of the coach, and equally of course Yuba 
Bill takes him severely to task for his folly, and counsels him to 
“it.” This is the bare outline of the beginning of the story, 
which is filled in in Mr. Bret Harte’s best manner. There are 
conversations between Miss Mayfield and Jeff in which the hero, 
unfortunately for him, follows Yuba Bill’s advice instead of his 
own instincts. He leaves his inn, wanders far afield out of reach 
of all his friends, and is in the depth of misery when he is offered 
an appointment, which he at once accepts, as treasure-messenger 


_ for a large bank between Robinson’s Ferry and Memphis. 


The post is one of obvious danger, as the route is infested with 
“road agents” or highway robbers. Yuba Bill has meanwhile 
taken charge of the coach on which Jeff is to travel, and comes 
into the office asking for the fool that Wells, Fargo, and Co. have 
sent up to their treasure, “ because I'd like to introduce him 
to the champion idgit of Calaveras County, that’s been selected to 
go to h-ll with him, and that’s me, Yuba Bill.” When he recog- 
nizes Jeff, “ ‘It’s a lie,’ he roared, ‘or somebody else has been 
putting up a job on ye, Jeff! Because I've been twenty years in 
the service and am such a nat’ral born mule that when the com- 
pany strokes my back and sez ‘ You're the only mule we Icin trust, 
Bill,’ I starts up and goes out as a blasted wooden figger-head for 
road agents to lay fur and practise on, it don’t follow that you’ve 
any call to go.’” However, Jeff ard Yuba Bill start together, 
and on the way Bill points out that the most likely place for an 
attack is one where it is not altogether desirable to try the 
manceuvre of driving on hard all past the robbers, because the road 
is skirted by a precipice, and if one of the horses gets shot and 
falls the “coach turns sharp off and down we go, the whole 
kerboodle of us, plump into the Stanislaus!” ‘To which Jeff 
replies quietly, ‘And they don’t get the money,” much to Yuba 
Bill’s admiration. What Yuba Bill prophesies comes to pass, but 
he, generously sacrificing himself, so manages that he is taken for 
the treasure-messenger, and draws the first fire of the robbers. 
The coach, however, is surrounded, and Jeff only escapes by 
dropping, as if by chance, the wick of a lighted lamp on the 
haunches of the wheelers, which sets the whole team off in a 
wild gallop :— 

A dozen shots followed them. The men were protected by the coach, but 
Yuba Bill groaned. 

“ Are you hit again?” asked Jeff hastily. He had forgotten his saviour. 

“No; but the horses are! Ifelt’em! Look at ’em, Jeti.” 

Jeff had gathered up the almost useless reins. The horses were running 
x ; but Blue Grass was limping. . : 

“For God’s sake,” said Bill, desperately dragging his wounded figure 
above the dash-board, “keep her up! Lift her up, Jeti, till we pass the 
curve. Don’t let her drop or we’re ig 

“Can you hold the reins?” said Jeff, quickly. 

“ Give ’em here!” 

Jeff passed them to the wounded man. Then, with his bowie-knife be- 
tween his teeth, he leaped over the dash-board on the backs of the wheelers. 
He extinguished the blazing drops that the wind had not blown out on 
their smarting haunches, and with the skill and instinct of a Mexican 
vaquero, made his way over their turbulent tossing backs to Blue Grass, 
cut her traces and reies, and as the vehicle neared the curve, with a sharp 


(1) Jeff Briggs’s Lowe Story; uud ower Sieiches. Ly Bret Harte. 
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lash, drove her to the bank, where she sank even as the coach darted by. ; 


Bill uttered a feeble “hurrah!” but at the same moment the reins dropped 
from his fingers, and he sank at the bottom of the boot. 


This is an exciting scene enough, and it is Mr. Bret Harte’s merit 
that after it he never allows the interest of the story to flag till its 
end. How that end is reached we may leave readers to find out 
for themselves. The other story in the volume is a good instance 
of the author's power of mingling pathos and humour, and the 
paper which ends it, called “ Views from a German Spion,” is in- 
teresting and pleasant. 

Very few, we fancy, of those who can most glibly run off Scott’s 
recommendation to visit Melrose Abbey by the pale moonlight 
have a clear notion how it looks in that sunlight under which alone 
all peculiarities of plan and minutiz of detail can be appreciated. 
Mr. Pinches (2) has come to the assistance of those who desire to 
study this church systematically by publishing carefully measured 
drawings of it, including plan, sections, elevations, details, and 

pectuses of a folio size, which won the silver medal of the 
yal Institute of British Architects. Unfortunately he has 
not completed the series so as to make it a sufficient mono- 
graph of an interesting minster of the second class, belonging 
to a Cistercian Abbey which was founded in the thirteenth 
century in succession to the famous Culdee monastery of Old 
Melrose. The actual church, in Late Pointed—of which so 
much remains that its restoration, either on paper or in fact, 
would be a matter of constructive certainty—is remarkable for 
the combination which it exhibits of the Flamboyant of France 
and Scotland and the Perpendicular of England, a peculiarity to be 
accounted for by its border site. The letterpress is disappointing, 
for Mr. Pinches has not realized that Church architecture re- 
quires for its explanation accurate history and some knowledge of 
ceremonial; and he has the habit of running off into generalities only 
suitable to an immature age of archeology. Among the existing 
remains are the mass of what was once the choir or rood screen, 
standing, according to Cistercian practice, at a considerable distance 
(in this case three bays out of eight) down what is the architectural 
nave. We should Sooo thought that at this time of day this 
feature would have been self-explanatory to any architect who 
undertook to draw and explain a Cistercian minster. Yet Mr. 
Pinches first hazards the extraordinary notion that it was built to 
inclose the church at this end while the rest was being rebuilt— 
and, it must be presumed, was forgotten to be pulled down—and 
then he gravely ba'ances between its being “the great organ 
sereen” and what Mr. Walcott calls “a rood screen,” though 
it is fair to say he concludes in favour of the latter, but for 
the extraordinary reason that he finds the head of our Saviour 
carved on the boss of its doorway. It seems even more re- 
markable ignorance that a writer who finds himself face to face at 
a Cistercian Abbey Church of St. Mary with statues of Our 
Lord in Majesty (“some King,” according to Mr. Pinches), and of 
the Blessed Virgin over the east window, should gravely inform 
his readers that they cannot be those of the Scottish “ King David 
and his wife,” and are more probably those of “ King James IV. 
and his spouse,” who were married at Melrose. A representation of 
the Trinity on one of the bosses is “a sitting figure supporting our 
Saviour on the Cross,” and a carved sword signifies the tomb 
of a “Knight Templar.” All this is on the level of the blunders 
of eighteenth-century antiquaries. 

In The Irish Agitator in Parliament and on the Platform (3) 
Mr. Bagenall offers ina compact form a careful and readable history 
of Irish political agitation during the past year. We can recom- 
mend it to those who desire to clear their ideas upon a very repul- 
sive and intricate, but increasingly important, episode of contem- 
porary history. 

There is no lack of cookery-books nowadays; but nevertheless 
this unpretending and useful little volume (4) distinctly supplies 
a desideratum. Mrs. Frederick's book is “not addressed to those 
who have to cook for themselves, nor to persons who can afford 


to keep a chef, but to the very large class of housekeepers who, | 


though not poor, are obliged to study economy, and who, while 
employing female cooks of the kind usually called ‘plain, are 
desirous of enjoying well-prepared and tastefully-arranged meals.” 
To this rather important class these “ Hints” may be safely re- 
commended as worth studying. The author steadily lieeps in 
view the simple aim of “ making everyday meals at home, parti- 
cularly the dinner, attractive, without adding to the ordinary 
household expenses.” “A few American recipes” are given in the 
last chapter. 

Mr. Frost’s volume (5) has a misleading title. He was in Kent 
with Charles Dickens, as he might have been in Kent with Shak- 
speare, or with any other writer from whose works quotations 
having reference to Kentish places cou'd be extracted. The 


volume is really a record of a yn os ner walking tour in Kent, | 


illustrated by constant reference to Dickens’s writings, and diversi- 


fied by skimble-skamble conversations and stories which canuot be 


called brilliant. 


(2) The Abbey Church of Melrose, Scotland, Wlustrated by Frederick 


Pinches, Architect, A.R.L.B.A. London: Published by the Author. 


(3) The Irish Agitator in Parliament and on the Platform. By P. H. 
Bagenall, Barrister-at-Law. Dublin: Hodges, Foster, & Figgis. 


(4) Hints to Housewives on several points, particularly on the Prepa- 


ration of Economical and Tasteful Dishes. By Mrs. Frederick. London: | 


Macmillan & Co. 
(5) In Kent with Charles Dickens, By Thomas Frost, London: Tinsley 
Brothers. 


Mr. Joseph Kindon (6) publishes “this volume of my poems with 
a mixture of diffidence and confidence. . . . It is not for the poet 
to criticize, and a perfectly unbiassed judgment on his own works 
is, least of all, to be expected of a man glowing with creative 
imagination ; it is for the poet to produce, and to have as little of 
the negative faculty about him as is consistent with exact and 
clear expression. If any one doubts, from my poetry, whether I 
have this claim to creative imagination, I myself have so little 
doubt of its possession, that I make it my defence for publishing 
this book.” We must confess that the defence does not strike us 
as particularly strong, and that we have enough of “ the negative 
faculty about us” to make us deny that “thoughts” rhymes to 
“resorts.” Nor does this, for instance, seem to us a strikingly 
happy example of “exact and clear expression ”:— 

Yet ere the setting of the sun 

The rain has ceased, the clustered leaves 
A softer lustre have put on, 
While the still-listening air receives 
The clear full notes 
Hailing gold-clouds as past each one 
A cloud-veil floats. 

As to Mr. Kindon’s dramatic sketches, he tells us that they do not 
pretend to display any stage-constructiveness, or fitness for repre- 
sentation, “‘ but when the interest turns on character, a dramatic 
form is obviously an advantage ; it abridges description, and raises 
a gently harmonious illusion in the mind of the reader.” One of 
the “ dramatic sketches,” called Ravenswood, is founded on the 
Bride of Lammermoor, One of the scenes takes place in Hades, 
The author describes its opening thus:—“ At a cloud-built 
table, with imaginary viands on it, the spirits of Lord Ravenswood 
and several ancestors ; also the spirits Revenge, Wrath, and Lust ; 
Charon presides.” Ifthe viands are imaginary, the drinks are not, 
for presently “they drink fire, which courses through them; the 
others shudder.” Then Mr. Kindon attempts to “ raise a gently 
harmonious illusion in the mind of the reader” by such astounding 
stage-directions as these :— 

An army is seen marching to martial music, their looks noble and 
defiant ; suddenly all the horrors of a battle are seen, and the music 
changes to discord. 

Children are playing in fields; suddenly they are grown men and 
women, drinking and wrangling in gaudy tap-rvoms. 

An orator is stirring a crowd to patriotism ; suddenly it is dark, he is 
—— a bribe with one hand, and unfastening the city gate with the 
other. 

A preacher is seen exhorting a congregation to holiness ; then they are 
seen to separate and speak poisonous words, at which the hearers sicken ; 
they handle false weights, bad books, &c., they are seen stealing opinions 
from others, putting their hands into the hearts of others and crushing out 
tender feelings ; selling the opinions afterwards as their own. 

If Mr. Kindon does not seem to us to be “ glowing with creative 
imagination,” he has at least a great gift of unconscious humour. 

Mr. Besant’s excellent Life of Coligny (7), which we noticed some 
time ago, has now reached a second edition, in the preface to 
which the author makes some pertinent remarks. He says, amongst 
other things, that it has been his special aim to show Coligny 
“as a man very far in advance of his age”; and this he has cer- 
tainly succeeded in doing. On looking at the book again one is 
struck anew with its comniendable mixture of enthusiasm and 
judiciousness, 

Mr. Gilkes hopes “that the publication of these essays (8) may 
in some degree serve education ; but I publish them diffidently and 
sadly, for I do not think that they offer to education the kind of 
help which it most needs.” Whether this is so or not, there can 
be little doubt that Mr. Gilkes has done well in publishing 
them. They are written in a style which can hardly fail 
to make them attractive to intelligent boys. There is not 
any more suspicion of trickery or affectation in the writing 
than there is of pedantry. The hearers are not talked down to; 
| their sympathy and attention are enlisted by perfectly sound 
and legitimate means; and it is hardly possible that they can 
have found any of the lectures dull, or left any of them without 
carrying away something to think about. These lectures can be 
thoroughly recommended for their especial end as well as for more 
general purposes. Mr. Gilkes in his preface takes what will strike 
many as a pessimistic view of the state of education in very great 
schools; but it is only fair to remember that he speaks with 
knowledge gained from observation of at least one case. At any 
rate, he has done good service to his cause. 

Dr. Lauder Brunton’s name is warrant enough for the value of 
_ the lectures which he has reprinted in the volume called Phar= 
macology and Therapeutics (9), and to which it would be out of the 
question to do anything like justice in a short notice. We must 
be content then, for the present at least, with setting forth the 
object of the book as it is clearly defined in the preface. Under 
the new name of Pharmacology Dr. Lauder Brunton endeavours to 
show how the progress of therapeutics is aided by a knowledge 
of the action of drugs attained by experiment. The method 
which he adopts for carrying out this intention is that of pre- 


(6) Poems and Dramatic Sketches. 
Newman & Co, 
(7) The New Plutarch, Gaspard de Coligny. 
Second Edition. London: Marcus Ward & Co. 
(8) School Lectures on the Electra of Sophocles and Macbeth. By A. H. 
Gilkes, Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury School. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 
(9) Pharmacology and Therapeutics; or, Medicine Past and Present, 
The Goulstonian Lecturesdelivered beture the Royal College of Physicians in 
1877. By T. Lauder Brunton, M.D., &c. London: Macmillan & Ca 


By Joseph Kindon, B.A. London: 
By Walter Besant. 
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senting the reader with a concise summary of the various modes in 
which the study of medicine has been pursued in the past, and by 
pointing out the errors of these different modes, and so arriving 
at an estimate of the proper value of all the branches of medical 
science. 

Mr. Skinner’s digest (10) is careful and accurate, and may be of 
great use to investors. 

A second edition has ap of Mr. Taswell-Langmead’s 
English Constitutional History (11), which first made its appearance 
some four or five years ago, at which time it was reviewed at 
length in these columns, e author has now carefully revised 
his work, and has also made some additions to it. 

The usefulness of Mr, Smith’s carefully manual, which 
deals exclusively with Admiralty law (12), is at once obvious. 
The author has done well in giving authority for every statement, 
with, as he says, “ the twofold — of enabling the reader to 
me its a and directing him where fuller information may 

gained.” 

A fifth edition has appeared of Mr. Snell’s valuable Principles 
of hs sg (13), thoroughly revised and noted up to date by the 
editor. 

One of the most attractive of the series of “ Chandos 


Classics” (14) is found in a new and convenient edition of that 
k, White's Selborne. Mr. Davies may be congratulated | 


delightful 
on his share in the work. 

Mr. Dixon has fitted himself for the task of writing his bright 
and pleasant volume on Bird Life (15) by close and constant 
observation of the creatures with whose habits he deals; and the 
result is naturally a freshness and vividness of style which is not 
too common in books treating of natural history subjects. ‘“ Had 
I,” he says in a preface, “ spent more of my time amongst books 
instead of amongst bogs, Ihave no doubt but what this little volume 
would have found more favour amongst a certain class of natural- 
ists, no matter how questionable or erroneous the matter it con- 
tained.” Whether Mr. Dixon is right as to this or not, it is, we 
think, tolerably certain that the excellence of the method he has 
adopted will be widely appreciated by amateurs. We must not 
close this brief notice of a very attractive book without a word of 
praise for Mr. Pearson’s wood engravings. 

The late Mr, Hain Friswell’s writings now appear in a collected 
form in eight volumes (16), which are admirably printed and got 
up, and which should be welcomed by all Mr. Friswell’s admirers. 

The invaluable Dod (17) makes a forty-eighth appearance this 
year, and is as invaluable as ever. It is a weakness of human 
nature to delight in finding imperfection in what seems perfect, 
and we could not but feel something of this weakness when we 
discovered that Dod contained at least one small slip. . 

We have received the seventeenth annual issue of the States- 

man’s Year Book (18). 
_ Mr. Stanford iseues “ Mathieson’s Map of the Railway Systems 
in England and Scotland corrected to January 1, 1880.” It is 
reduced from Mr. Price Williams’s standard map, and compared 
with Mr. Airey’s “ Railway Junction Diagrams.” Its special value 
lies in the accuracy and clearness with which it shows the run- 
ning powers of each line over other lines, while the district belong- 
ing to each Company is carefully marked out. 


(10) The Stock Exc Year-Book, 1880. By Thomas Skinner. 
London : Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. 

(11) English Constitutional History, from the Teutonic Conquest to the 
Present Time. By Thomas Pitt Taswell-Langmead, B.C.L., &c. Second 
Edition. London: Stevens & Haynes. 

(12) A Summary of the Luw and Practice in Admiralty. By T. Eustace 
Smith. London: & Haynes. 

(13) The Principles of Equity. By Edmund H. T. Snell. Fifth 
Edition. To which is Maca Tin Bipitone of the Equity Practice. Second 
Edition. By Archibald Brown. London: Stevens & Haynes. 

(14) The Chandos Classics —The Natural History of Selborne and the 
Naturalists’ Calendar. By the Rev. Gilbert White, AM. A New Edition, 
edited, with Notes, by G. Christo pher Davies. London: Warne & Co. 

(15) Rural Bird Life: being Essays on Ornithology ; with Instructions 
for Preserving Objects relating to that Science. By Charles Dixon. London : 
Longmans & Co. . 

(16) The Gentle Life Series. 8 vols. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

(17) Dods Parliamentary Companion, 1880.  Forty-eighth 
London: Whittaker & Co. 

(18) The Statesman’s Year Book for 1880. By F. Martin. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 
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Knt., D.L.; Jonathan Pim; W. Lane Joynt, D.L.; 
‘arpey, -P., Treasurers. 
_ Hon. Secretaries: 
R. W. Bacor, Canon, LL.D, 
JAMES DANIEL, P.P. 
P. M’CaBE Fay. , 
Mansion House, Dublin, February 1830. 


UBLIC READING and SPEAKING.—The Rev. ALEX. 

J. D. D’ORSEY, B.D., Lecturer, K.C.L., gives PRIVATE LESSONS to Members of 
Parliament, Cleegymen. Barristers, and others, at 13 Prince's Square, W.—Stammerers received 
as Resident and Visiting Pupils. 


WIS EXHIBITIONS.—ONE EXHIBITION, of the value of 


T. MAXWELL Hurroy. 
CHARLES KENNEDY. 
GrorGeE B. Owgss, Knt. 


in Sep 
are requ , Addresses, and Certificates of Baptism. with 
Testimonials of Conduct and Character, on or before the Ist day of August, to CHARLES 


Welsh Dioceses, r Twenty 
ted withthe Welsh Language, and 


Arts is due to the Holder. 
February, 1880. 
HIGHGATE SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, viz.: 
Three Entrance Foundation Scholarships of £24 a year (which may be increased to £50 

for Boarders), open only to Boys not already in the School. 

Three Foundation Scholarships of £24 for Boys in the Schoo!. 

Two Gladstone Scholarships of £25 for Boarders only, open to Boys, whether already in the 
School or not. Age under Fifteen. Examination, third week in May.—For further particu- 
lars apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Highgate, N. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—NINE or more open to COMPE- 
TITION at Midsummer 1830, value irom £25 to £50 a year, which may be increased — a 

urther rom 


Special Fund to £90 a year in cases of Scholars who require it.—F 
the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton. 


| 
oF 
| 
| 
\j 
| 
= 
= 
| 
= 
q 
= 
i the Church of England, Natives of Wales, or of one of the q : 
Years of Age, upon the 10th day of October next, acquai! j 
The Exhibition will be tenable (during Residence) for Four an Exhibitioner who 
at the time of his election is not legally a Member of either University, and will in his case = 
date from Matriculation ; and by an Exhibitioner who at the time of his election is lezally a £ 
P| | mber of either - till the close of the Term in which the Degree of Bachelor of ee. 
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INDERGARTEN, 
COLLEGE, 31 Tavistock Place, W.C., in connexion with the Froebel Society.— 
Apply to Miss Hant, Hon. mn. Sec., 86 86 ‘Hamilton Terrace, ¥.W. 


OURNEMOUTH.—C H. —CHELTEN HAM HOU ISE ( (facing , the | 

Sea).—J. WILLIAM WILLI aueon, M. A., Oxford, qoceives a limited number of 

BACKWARD and DELICATE BOYS, pare for the Public Schools or for general 
Education. —Full particulars and Ey on 


at the KINDERGARTEN TRAINING. 


TIFFORDS BRIDGE, near MALVERN.—A few DELI-— 


CATE BOYS, aged from Fourteen to Eichteen, received for PRIVATE TUITION at a 
Sad Oxford). especiaily adapted, by JOHN C. GAWTHERNE, M.A, (late of Lancing 
an x 


(CARSHALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey.—BOYS carefully 


prepared for Civil] and Military Examinations. 
MALVERN OCG & & G 


ae NEXT TERM will bezin on Monday, May 3. 


ARMY, 606 COOPER'S HILL, INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, Xe. 
Rev. Br. WRIGLEY. M.A. Cambridge. formerly Professor of Mathematics at R. I. M.C. 
Addiscombe, prepares PU PILS, by whom the be chest 
Sons of Clerzymen, and of Indian Officers Civi 
Address, 67 High Street, Clapham, S. Ww. 


FARROW. — EASTER, 1880.— Mr. HASTINGS intends, 


r the above date, to make special arrangements throughout his School for the 
erometowe of BOYS tor the Modern as weil as the Classical side of Harrow and other — c 
hoois. A limited number of Boys will be taken as vacancies occur, at 25 Guineas a ter 
fiarrow. @ year), up to the age of Eleven.—For particulars apply to E. R. HASTINGS S, 


places have frequently been obtained. 
s received at exceptional rates.— 


LIFE &c. 


N ORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
STABLIS 1836. 
OFFICE IN out MOORGATE STREET. 
Capital.. 
Fire Revenue . 
Life 


Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1878) 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 
MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £709,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


CovoNL AL, INDIAN, and FOREIGN ASSURANCE.—The 
SCOTTISH IMPERI- AL, vs ee NCE COMPANY has made important Reductions 
Premiums cl ] immediate Reduction to home rates on 


I 


in the Ice. 


the As ured leav : wr oth rate climate. Offices—Glasgow, 151 West George 
| Street; London, ? King William Street, E 
il. AMBROSE SMITH, Secretary and Actuary. 
H @NIX FIRE OFFI-O 


NG EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM.— | 


I 
K An ASSISTANT MASTER, who must be a Graduate of some Un'versity within the 
MIDD 
HE 


United Kingdom, will shortly be WANTED 

Foundation. 
salary, £200. 

ns, stating experience and fals, should be sent in not 

rater an 1, 1880. For particulars, to the SkorETARY, King Edward's 


l, Birming zham. 


GENTLEMAN, managing an Estate in 
a VACANCY fora PUPIL in March.—Apply to CHARLES 
Farringdon, . Alton, Hants. 
PICCADILLY, close to Devonshire House.—A noble MANSION 
al BE LET, for the Season or a Term, well and fully FURNISHED. It comprises Five 
ion and Seventeen Bedrooms, exclusive of os &e. Also excellent Stabling 
pee Eight Horses, and Five Carriages.— viewed by cards only, to be obtained of Mr. E. 
RADLEY "Gate Annoot & Co.), 16 Old Bond Street, w. 


(A DDISCOMBE. — — Within two minutes’ walk of the Station, 


in the DDLE SCHUOL of this 


Hampehire, will have 


Curtis, Deanyers, 


and ten minutes’ walk | from the New Croydon a detached FAMILY | 
an 


RESIDENCE, having nine B two ted Buth-room ; Dining, 
Drawing, Breakiast Rooms ; Kitchen. Seullery, and Housekeeper’s-room, and usual 

Garden.—Apply to Roper’ W. FULLER & MooN, Estate Agents, Croydon 
and Reigate 3365). 


LIGIBLE LIBRARY STOCK for SALE.—TO BE SOLD, 

the well-known LIBRARY_belonging to Messrs. EDMONSTON & Co., Librarians, 

No. 88 Prinees Street, Edinburgh, who are giving ap The Library “has been in 

existence fora great many years, and is replete w and latest Editions, 

and a large collection of Standard Works in all eh all the of Literature. Besides the English 

Library, consisting of about 45,000 Volumes or thereby, there is a very valuable Foreign 
Library, numbering about 5,000 Volumes. are all in excellent order. 

es be and Books may be inspected at any on application to 

urs. EDMUNSTON & burgh ; and offers will be received, either 

whole ~ a portion of the Library, by THOMAS. WHITSON, A.. 24 St. Andrew 


uare, .up to February c 
mage preferred ; but the Exposer 


An offer for the Stock as a whole, if otherwise 
does not bind himself to accept the highest or 
EDINBURGH, 24 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 
5th February, 1880. 


RIGHTON._BEDFORD HOTEL. .—Facing Sea and 


NOTICE.—TO BANK OFFICIALS. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON’S PENS are the best invented, 


and it is only bare justice to the Patentees to record the fact. 
Special quotations may be had from the Patentees direct, or from their own Stationers. 
Beware of the party offering spurious imitations. 
Sample Box, all kinds assorted, Is. 1d. by post. 
Patentees: MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33 Blair Street, Edinburgh. (Established 1770. 
Penmakers to Her Majesty's Offices. 


CATALOGUE, New Edition, Tilustrated, and de- 

ones several hundred vasieties of WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, &e., 
forwarded ‘ree on application to 

61 Strand, or 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W., &c, &c. 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, AND FURNITURE. 
BEDSTEADS of best make only. 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants 10s. 6d. to 19s. 
» 143.64. ,, 238. 6d. 
Iron and Brass French Bedsteads » 238.0d. ,, 100s. 
Iron and Brass Half-Tester Bedstead 34s. 0d. ,, 330s. 
coTs, CHAIR-BEDSTEADS, COUCHES, &e. 
BEDDING of Guaranteed Quality ee on the Premises. 
For BEDsTEADs.—Wide 4ft. 6in. 5 ft. 
Palliasses, Best Straw... fa. 10s. Od. 13s. 4d. 
Mattresses, C be 13s. 9d. 208. Od. 22s. Od. 
e 300d Coloured Wool .. las. 6d. 21s. Od. 23s. Od. 
gest Brown Wool 23s. Od. 33s. 6d. 37s. Od. 
Serv, Hair 298. Od. 428. Od. 478. Gd. 
good 408. Od. 5s. Od. 65s. Od. 
pe Superior ... Od. 928. 0d. 104s. Od. 
Best. 7s. Od. 1158. 0d. 1288. Od. 
German Springs 42s. Od. 578. Od. 63s, Od. 
German 65s. Od. 87s. 6d. 95s. Od. 
Feather Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, “Blankets, &e. 


FURNITURE FOR BEDROOMS. DINING AND DRAWING ROOMS 
8. "BURTON IN. General Fumishing Tronm 
appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. CATALOGUES =F 


aaa YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


ag ~<A on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The and most 
;ne for time to select from. 
‘pee._248, and Tottenham Court 

and 19.20. and 21 Street, 

P i 8 & E & U BI 
TURKISH PASTILS. 

re Thseuah all my travels few astonished me more than the beauties of the 
harem smoking Nacchiles at After encking, a arol lozenge or pastil is 
used by them, which is said to im; the breath. I have never seen 
these breath lozenges but once in o Soa at PIESSE & LUBIN’S shop in Bond 


Street.”"—Lady W. MonTacu, 
In Boxes, 2s. ; by post, 2s. 2d. 
2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 

RARE and PRECIOUS PERFUMES. 

Th d varieties of Scents, Refined Soaps, Sach: Odorous Waters, ‘ 
ts, F 
Descriptive ILLU STRATED CATALOGUES, post free to all 
PIESSE & LUBIN, 2 NEW BOND STREET. LONDON 


Complimentary and | 


| Loans, « 


LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J - BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
HEAD OFFice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms cunteary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
posits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bilis purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Pure hases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
and the saf diy of thesame undertaken. 


Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every : a description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
transac 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


F. RB. 8. 


M &. ERASMUS WILSON, 
Writes in the “Journal of Cutaneous Medicine,” 
“PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 


Is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, snd 9 most refreshing and agreeable of 
balms for the Sk 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


ILLS’ 


BEST BIRD’S EYE TOBACCO. 
WILLS’ BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO, by the cou 


of the French Government, is now SOLD in PARIS at the Bureau of the REG: 
GRAND HOTEL. Price, in 8-oz. and 2-0z. Packets, at the rate of 12 franes per lb. 
Cigarettes 80 centimes per box containing ten. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 
APOLLINARIS WATER. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
ANNUAL SALE, 8,000,000. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


LE CLUB.—The Hygienic Liqueur—exquisite, aromatic, and 


tonic—is highly recommended by eminent Physicians. 


LE CLUB.—The Digestive Liqueur, after Luncheon, after 
Dinner, after all meals, acts on the Digestive Organs gentle 
LE CLUB.—The Delicious Liqueur, gratifying the taste of 


the greatest Epicure, is sold by the principal Wine Merchants in the 
United Kingdom, in one litre or one Phalf. litre flazons. 


LE CLUB. — Awarded GOLD and SILVER MEDALS at the 
last PARIS EXHIBITION. 
Sole Consignees and Wholesale Agents for England ont the Colonies, 
LOUIS DAVIS & CO., 25 Savage Gardens, Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
(THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived ofthesuperfluousoil. Soldin Packets and Tins. 
LF4 & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
IN CONSEQUENCE of spurious initationn of LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE, which are calculated to deceive the Publi 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a New Label their 
Signature, ““LEA & PERRINS,” which Signature is placed on every Bottle of 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and without which none is 


Genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Propeietors, Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell, 
Zandon ; and Export Oilmen generally. Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout 
eV 
NNEF ORD'S MAGNESIA.—This pure Solution is the best 
Indigestion. 


remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, He: he, Gout, and 


INNEFORD’'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS, &c. 


UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


a tions from One Guinea to any amount, aceording Beg the supply required, All 


New 8, English, French, and German, 
thee Lists of New Public ‘ations, gratis and Sd free. 
A Clearance C logue of Surplus Book Sale ot greatly Reduced may 
free 


BOOTH’S, CHUR TIODGSON'S 


) ,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, ae ae Poly technic, 
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MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —All the | 


Best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Trave bei Adventure. 
and - Higher Class of Fiction, are in circulation at MUDIE o SEL ECT LIBRARY, and 

toe year with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers of One ty per annum 
px upw: commencing at any date. Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 

Special Notice to Librarians, Treasurers tt aly Libraries, and aor. rhs about 
toform Libraries, large small. DIE" "ANNUA CLEARAN' ALOGUE is 
now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on ~~ 4 m. More Ay Molt 2 Million of 
Volumes are now on Sale. and must te disposed of, as soon as possible, in order to provide 
additional space for the rapid accumulation of newer books. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with Soles sible delay, by all Subscribers to } MUDIE’S M a, LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE E, MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchan 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King rg Cheapside. 


THE Ss ATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
f THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz.: 
74, 7,771, and sear (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C, 


NEWSPAPER PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be 


“THE GRAPHIC” 
GALLERY OF BEAUTY. 


On MONDAY NEXT will be-OPENED to the Public an 
EXHIBITION of 


FEMALE TYPES OF BEAUTY, 
Painted expressly for the Proprietors of 
THE GRAPHIC, 
By the following Artists among others: 


happy to send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- | 


plication. 
es... SATURDAY REVIEW to any part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum (in 
vance), 


London : STREL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, S.W. 


GREEK SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REV. CANON FARRAR, F.R.S. 
The Eighth Edition, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. 
REEK SYNTAX and HINTS on GREEK ACCIDENCE; 
with some reference to Comparative Philology, and with Illustrations from 
various Modern Languages. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. F.R.S. Canon of 
Westminster. 
By the same Author, Fourteenth Edition, in Svo. price 1s. 6d. 
REEK GRAMMAR RULES, now in use in Harrow School, 
Marlborough College, Rossall School, Uppingham | School, Charterhouse 


School, &c. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


PROFFSSOR MAX MULLER’S ESSAYS AND LECTURES. 
New Edition (1880), in 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 16s. 
ECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By 
F. Max Mutter, M.A. Prof. of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign 
Member of the French Institute. 


By the same Author, in crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELIGION, Four 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution: with Two Essays on False 
Analogies aud the Philosophy of Mythology. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP, 4 vols. 8vo. £2 18s, 
Vo ts. I. and II. Essays on the Science of Religion, and on Mythology, Tra- 
@itions, and Customs, Second Edition, price 24s, Vor. II. Essays on 
Literature, Biography, and Antiquities, price 16s. Vou. 1V. Essays chiefiy | 
on the Science of Language, 18s. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


NEW MUSICAL WORKS. 


This day, 2 vols. paper, each 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


Sues from the OPERAS: a Collection of Short and Popular 
extracted from the Royal Operatic Albums, transposed into Medium Keys 
use ethan Amateurs. 
Vol. I.—Mezzo-So and Contralto. 
Vol. I1.—Tenor and Baritone. 
Each book contains Fifty Songs, with English and Italian words. 


Boosey & Co., 295 Regent Street. 


This day, paper, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


HANDEL'S OPERA SONGS: a Collection of Fifty-two of 
the Choi Handel’s Operas, with Italian and English Words. Edited, 
with New Symphonies and Accompaniments, by W. ‘I’. Best. 


Boosey & Co., 295 Regent Street. 


This day, each 2s. ; or in 1 vol. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HANDEL'S SIX 0 ORGAN CONCERTOS, without Orchestra, 
Series. Arranged by W. T. Bzsr. 
No. 1, in — minor. 
No.2, in A major. 
No. 3, in ve mninor. No. 6, in D major. 
The Concertos for the or Harpsichord,” by Handel, were copes in his thi 
Dr. BURNEY remarked : “Public players on "tered instruments, 
subsisted on these Concertos for nearly thirty 


Read 1 John ii. 22, 
“ris 6 evorns ju) 6 Govovpevos ovK 
And then say, 
watt IS HE THAT AFFIRMETH THAT JESUS 
CIFIED ON FRIDAY ? seeing that all the Revelations in aor Serip- 
ture a = affirm, and they are very numerous, that He was Crucified on Thursday. 
Thus Matt. xxvii. 63: “ After three days I will rise again.” In relation to this—the day after 


Thursday is one day—the day Frida: is o day ay after Saturday is three days, 
and is alsothe day of resurrection. 

All the Revelations relating to tho dat day of Cracifixio on are transcribed, Scccenquntes by illus- 
trations,in TRACTS ON THE GREEK LANGUAGE. No. 8, price 2s . 


SMIPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., London. 


Now ready, ornamental cloth (in a perfectly new style), Is. ; gilt, Is. 6d. 


DIVINE BREATHINGS; or, a Pious Soul thirsting after 


Christ in a Hundred Pathetical Meditations. With a new Preface, giving particulars 
of the su pposed Author, by W. J. LOPTIE. — 


PICKERING & Co., 19% Piccadilly. 


of COTTAGES. By Jonn Brace. Third 
Edition, royal 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
E. STANFORD, Charing Cross. 


COUNTRY ARCHITECTURE for the Use of the Nobility | 


and Landed Owners. By Joun Bincu. Royal 4to, 42s. 
PICTURESQUE LODGES and PARK ENTRANCES. By 
JouNn Brrcn. Royal 4to. 12s. 6d. 
Bdinburgh and London: W. Buackwoop & Soxs. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


GEWAGE DISPOSAL; containiny Information for Sani 


Authorities and Sanita Engineers. 4 paar Rosryson, M.Inst. C.E., F. 
Author of Purification of Water-carried Sew 


London : 


| SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 
ALMA TADEMA, A.R.A. 

E. LONG, A.R.A. 

P. H. CALDERON, R.A. 

G. D. LESLIE, R.A. 

J. J. TISSOT. 

G. STOREY, A.R.A. 

MARCUS STONE, A.R.A. 

PHIL. MORRIS, A.R.A. 


AND 


“CHERRY RIPE,” by J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. 


Apmission, ONE SHILLING. 


14 GRAFTON STREET, 
ONE DOOR FROM 164 NEW BOND STREET. 


Notre.—As the proceeds will be given to a charitable fund for the benefit 
| of Artists, no free invitations will be issued. 


Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 12s. 
HUGH HERON, Cu. Cu. 
An Oxford Novel. 

By the Rev. R. ST. JOHN TYRWHITT, 
Formerly Student and Rhetoric Reader of Ch. Ch., Oxford. 


LONDON: STRAHAN & COMPANY, LIMITED. 


royal 8vo. 1,530 pp. 42s. 


FOSTER’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and 


KNIGHTAGE for 1880. Illustrated with nearly 1,400 Engravings of Arms. 


It is lucid, reliable, admirably arranged, vel which 


WESTMINSTER: NICHOLS & SONS, 25 PARLIAMENT STREET. 


TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 


MESSRS. HARRISON & SONS, 59 Pall Mall, 


London, beg to state they supply BOOKS at CO-OPERATIVE PRICES for 
CASH, being a DISCOUNT of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. off the Pub- 
lished Price. 
BOOKBINDING in all its branches at a liberal Discount for Cash. 
Catalogues post free on application. 


Now ready, No. CCXXXV. for FEBRU ARY, 5s. 
L4wW MAGAZINE and REVIEW. 
3. Koeller Case ‘d's English Constitutional 


Mr. Marriage La vers) 


Shite ary of the Quarter. 


views of Hew Books. 
Quarterly Digest of all Reported Cases, &c. 
STEVENS & Haynes, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


~ at LYONS.—See THE BUILDER for 
Section showing Theatre at work—View of Mon 
Assyrian Researches— of the the 


Now ready, Is. 
Me. GLADSTONE. —MIDLOTHIAN: a Letter to the Earl 


Rosebery. By A ScoTTIsH 


this month, 2% pp. post free, Two 
BIBLIOTHECA JA ANTIQUA. et CURIOSA. Fifth Collection. 
Bristol : WILLIAM GEORGE. 281 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. Herworta Dixon. 


Vols, III. and IV. demy 8vo. 30s. Completing the Work. 


CONVERSATIONS with DISTINGUISHED 


PERSONS during the SECOND EMPIRE, from 1860 to 1863. By "= late 
a ¥- SENIOR. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. Sampson. 2 vols. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1880. Under the Especial Patronage of Her Masesty. Corrected by the 
Nobility. Forty-ninth Edition, royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
A SYLVAN QUEEN. By the Author of 


“* Rachel’s Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. By Jouy Berwick 


Harwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ An interesting and well-told . The plotis iting and . The character 
nrit ‘on worked out, and Mani, the 


is well conceived 
IN the SWEET SPRING-TIME. By 
Mrs. forme ag Author of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A most in Mrs. Macgpeld’ ‘s best style. It abounds with dra- 


interesting writt 
matic situations, and is not ‘wantin in pathos and humour. It is le sclhtnenn and refreshing 
book, in every way deserving of popularity, and worthy of its author's reputation.""— Post. 


THE GREATEST HEIRESS in ENGLAND. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


“*The Greatest Heiress in England’ should add LA bya Ctiehants reputation. It is 
noticeably good among the great number of her good novels.""—A thencew' - 


FRIEND and LOVER. ByIza Durrus Harpy, 


Author of “Glencairn,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ The best novel Miss Hardy has written.""—John Bull. 


LILY of the VALLEY. By Mrs. Ranpotrn, 


Author of “Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. (Next week. 


Second Edition, revised, demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, price 24s. 


THE GREAT ICE AGE, 
AND ITS RELATION TO THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


By JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 
Of H.M. Geological Survey of Scotland. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Now ready, post 8vo. with 32 Full-page Illustrations, 4s. 


BOTANY FOR CHILDREN: 


An Illustrated Elementary Text-Book for Junior Classes and 
Young Children. 


By the Rev. GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Just published, 1s. 6d. 


_ NEW ZEALAND: 
Its Resources and Prospects. 
By JOHN BATHGATE, District Judge, Dunedin. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON & EDINBURGH. 


Second Thousand now ready, 1s. To be had of all Booksellers 
and at Smith’s and Weight’s Bookstalls. 


SIR EDWARD MORTIMER’S REVENGE: 


an Exciting Story re-told. By FAIRFAX. 


PUBLISHED BY DARLING & SON, 35 EASTCHEAP, E.C. 


MESSRS. BESANT & RICE’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. 


THE SEAMY SIDE: the New Novel by 


the Authors of * ‘The Golden Butterfly,” ‘‘ The Monks of Thelema,” &c. &c. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 75 PICCADILLY. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 


ios 6 BEALE, F.R.S. The Fifth Edition, enlarged to 530 pages, with 
00 Plates, price 21s. strongly bound, is now ready. 


HARRISON, PALL MALL, 


Second Edition (Fifth Thousand), 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


THE 
LETTERS 0F CHARLES DICKENS. 


(NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME PUBLISHED.) 
Edited by his SISTER-IN-LAW and ELDEST DAUGHTER. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 


FEBRUARY. 
TURKISH FACTS AND BRITISH FALLACIES. 
SIR WILLIAM BOXALL, R.A. By Lord COLERIDGE. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF GREEK SCULPTURE. By W.H. PATER. 
IRISH NEEDS AND IRISH REMEDIES. By H. M. HyNDMAN. 
PLINY THE YOUNGER. By H. F. PELHAM. 


THE COST OF ELECTIONS. By 8. C. BuxToN. 
HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. By G. A. Srcox. 
THE IRISH FRANCHISE. By C. Dawson. 

EMPIRE AND HUMANITY. By F. Harrison. 


THE RACEHORSE in TRAINING; with 


some HINTS on RACING and RACING REFORM. By WitttAm Day. 
Demy 8vo. (This day. 


SKETCHES in the HUNTING-FIELD. By 


ALFRED E. T. Watson, Editor of the “ Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
News.” Demy 8vo. Illustrated by John Sturgess. (This day. 


CHRONICLES of NO MAN’S LAND. By 


F. Boye, Author of “ Camp Notes.” Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


GUZMAN the GOOD: a Tragedy; and other 


Poems. By R.J. Gruman. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
AN AUSTRALIAN HEROINE. By 


R. Murray Prior. 3 vols. [Next week. 
PRINCE HUGO: a Bright Episode. By Miss 
Grant, Author of “ Artiste,” “ Victor Lescar,” 3 i. — 


THE BROWN HAND and the WHITE. By’ 


Mrs. Compron READE, Author of “ Sidonie,” &c, 3 vols. [Now ready. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 193 PICCADILLY, W. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
BERLIN UNDER the NEW EMPIRE; 


its Institutions, Inhabitants, Industry, Monuments. Museums, Social Life. Manners, net 
Amusements. By Henry VIZETELLY, Author of * The Story of the Diamond Neck- 
lace.” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. illustrated with upwards of 400 Engravings. [Vow ready. 

“ They embrace a vast amount of information of general interest and permanent value.” 


“ We have to thank Mr. Henry Vizetelly for a really instructive boo! 


London News. 
“ Mr. Vizetelly seems to have —— and omitted nothing.”—Daily V 
jonably one of the best ks of its kind that has appeared ‘England for many 


.”"—Morning Post. 


TYPICAL WORKING MEN and WOMEN. 


IN KENT WITH CHARLES DICKENS. 


“ Secret Societies,” &c. 


DAYS and NIGHTS in LONDON: Studies 


in Gray. By J. Ritcute, Author of “ The Night Side tre 
&e. 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS by an OLD 


ACTOR. By F. BELTON. 3 vols. 


MEMOIRS of aCYNIC. By 


Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
THE WEIRD SISTERS. By Ricuarp Dow ine, 


Author of “ The Mystery of Killard,” &c. 3 vols. 


NELL—ON and OFF the STAGE. By 


B. H. Buxtow, Author of “ Jennie of the Prince’s,” &c. 3 vols. 


SEALED by a KISS. By Jean Mipptemass, 


Author of “ Mr. Dorillion,” “* Wild Georgie,” &c. 3 vols. 


POOR WISDOM’S CHANCE. By Mrs. H. 


Lovett CAMERON, Author of “ Juliet’s Guardian,” &c. 3 vols. (This day. 


COUNTY PEOPLE. By Mrs. Peyper Cupp, 


Author of “ A London Season,” “* Denis Donne,” &c. 3 vols. 


A GARDEN of GIRLS. By Tueo Gur, 


Author of “ Pretty Miss Bellew,” “ True to her Trust,” &c. 3 vols. 


AN ARTFUL WIDOW. By Vernon Sr. Crare, 


Author of “ Rough but True.” 3 vols. (This day. 


MY I LAND of BEULAH. By Mrs. Lerrn Apams, 


(On the 25th. 


By Tuomas Frost, Author of * The Life of Lord Lyttelton,” 
1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, — 
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Ni Vok B’s 
DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BroaRaPrHy. RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
Now ready, medium 8vo. 940 pp. 31s. 6d. Ts 
THE SECOND VOLUME of the DICTIONARY of 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES— 
to HERMOCRATES. By Various Writers. Edited by Wo. D.C.L., 
and Professor Wace, M.A. (To be completed in 4 vols.) 


List of the Chief Articles, H 

ARTICLES. AUTHORS. | 
Anglo-Saxon Names .........sseeeeee2 Canon Stubbs and Canon Raine. | 
British, Irish, and Scotch Saints ...... Rev. C. W. Boase and Rev. J. Gammack. | 


Emperors of Prof. Plumptre, Rev. J. Wordsworth, 
and Rev, A. J. Mason. 

Enoch, Book of Professor Lipsius. 
Ephraim the Syrian ......cceesecseeee Dean of Canterbury. 
Epiphanius of Salamis «+ Professor Lipsius. 
Eschatology .. Professor Plumptre, 
Essenes ....06 +» Dr. Ginsburg. 
Kev. E. 8. Ffoulkes. 
Ennomius Canon Venables. 
Eusebius of Caesarea Bishop of Durham. 
Eusebius, Chronicle of ......... oe Dr. Salmon. 
Eusebius of Nicomedia...... + Dr, Reynolds. 
Eutyches and Eutychianism Rev. J. Fuller, 
Fathers, Rev. E. S. Ffoulkes. 
Gamaliel I. and other Rabbis ......... - Dr. Ginsburg. 
George of Cappadocia ...... Canon Bright. 

Apocryphal ...... Professor Lipsius. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus Dr. Reynolds. 
Gregory of Nazianzus .. Professor Watkins. 
Gregory of Nyssa ...... +++ Canon Venables. 
GE TD T. R. Buchanan. 


Gregory the Great and other Popes .... Rev. J. R. Barmby. 


Hebrew re among the abies . Canon Elliott. 
HErmas Dr. Salmon. 


Patriarchs e Alexandria, inn Canon Bright, Canon Venables, and Rev. 
Jerusalem, and Constantinople.... Wm. Sinclair. 


ALSO AT EASTER. 
Medium S8vo. with Illustrations, 1,200 pp. 42s. 


THE SECOND VOLUME (completing the Work) of 
a DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. Comprising the History, 
Institutions, and a of the Christian Church, from the Time of the 
Apostles to the Age of Charlemagne. By ‘Various Writers. ited by 
Wo. SmiTH, D.C.L?, and Archdeacon CHEETHAM, M.A. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


I 
THE ART of POETRY of HORACE: Free and Explanatory 
Translations in Prose and Verse. By the Very Rev. DANIEL BAGOT, D.D., 
Minister of St. James’s Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh, 1835—1843 ; Vicar-Gen. 
of Newry and Morne, and Vicar of Newry, 1843—1875 : Dean of Dromore, 
1850—1875 ; and Chaplain to a of Ireland. Third Edition, revised, 
printed on papier vergé, square 8vo. 5s, 


Il 
PERSONALITY the Beginning and End of METAPHYSICS, 
and the Necessary Assumption in all Positive Philosophy. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

“ This is a little book ; but it contains more sound Fe =f than many pretentious trea- 
tises. Itis an to recall analytical wie n knowledge to 
mere * states to the Ses in Hume, to to common sense 
and reality.’ British Quarterly Bev 


TIlE ORIGIN of EVIL; and a other Sermons. By the same | 


Author. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6a. 


“Sermons which deal My such topics are the reverse of lace........ 
thougntiut, suggestive, and high-toned, pe ae (sland | 
Sco 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
NOW AT THE LIBRARIES, THE FOLLOWING 
NEW NOVELS: 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


WORTHLESS LAURELS: 


A Story of the Stage. 
EMILY CARRINGTON. 


“ The plot is well me 
The tory te wi 
\ sracefa and work. 


and that are not put on or spasmodic." 
full seatiment* “British Quarterly Review. 


Scotsman, 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO DEAN STANLEY, 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


LOUIS; 


Or, Doomed to the Cloister. 
A Tale of Religious Life in the Reign of Louis XIV. Founded on Fact. 


By M. J. HOPE. 


—Morni: 
of exceptional merit and interest."’—Scotsman. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, 
WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 


2 vols, demy 8vo. with Portrait and Fac-similes, 36s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
PRINCE METTERNICH. 


Edited by his Son, Prince METTERNICH. 
Translated by ROBINA NAPIER. 


THE OLD REGIME: its Court, Salons, and 


Theatres. By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, Lady gy pie of “Old Paris.” 
With Portraits of Louis XV., Marie Antoinette, Rousseau, Voltaire, Madame 
du Barry, and Mademoiselle Clairon. ols, large crown 8vo. ‘(iminediately 


LORD BEACONSFIELD : his Life, Character, 


and Works. = 4 GeorG BRANDES. Translated by Mrs. GEORGE STURGE. 
Demy 8vo. 1 


THE HEART of HOLLAND. By Henry 


Havarp, Author of “ The Dead Cities of the Zuyder og &c. Translated 
by Mrs. CasHEL Hogy. Demy 8vo. with 8 Illustrations, 15s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
TWO WOMEN. By Georciana M. Craix. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW IRISH NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR, OF “ FLITTERS, 
FLATTERS, AND THE COUNSELLOR.” 


CHRISTY CAREW. By the Author of 


“Hogan, M.P.,” “ The Hon. Miss Ferrard,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MR. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


A PINK WEDDING. By R. Movuntenry 

a Author of “ The Girl He Left Behind Him,” &c. 3 vols. crown 

“ Nothing short of inspiration could have enabled Mr. Jephson to write in so spirited and 
life-like a manner.”’"_Daily News. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NELLIE’S MEMORIES.” 


HERIOT’S CHOICE. PY the Author of 


**Wooed and Married,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MADEMOISELLE DE 


W. E. Norris, Author of “ Heaps of Money.” 3 vols. 


MERSAC. By 


(Now ready. 


NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAMEKEEPER 
AT HO 


GREENE FERNE FARM. By Ricuarp 


Jerrenres, Author of ‘ The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild Life in a Southern 
County,” ‘“‘ The Amateur Poacher.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Wow ready, 
NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE, 


MRS. DENYS of COTE. By Home Lez, 


Author of “Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” &c. &c. 3 vols. (Wow ready. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 


THE CRIMINAL CODE of the JEWS. 


(According to the Talmud.) Massecheth Synhedrin. Reprinted from the 
Pall Mall Gazette, with Additions. By Puivie B, Benny. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


THE STORY of BARBARA: Miss Brappon’s New Novel. 8 vols. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. 
THE STORY OF BARBARA: 
The New Novel. 


By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
LONDON: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL. 


THE STORY of BARBARA: Miss Brappon’s New Novel. 3 vols. 
2383 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’JS C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


COMMANDER CAMERON’S JOURNEY THROUGH SYRIA AND 
THE EUPHRATES VALLEY. 


FUTURE HIGHWAY to INDIA. 


By V. L. Camewon, Commander, R.N. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Illustra- 
tiens and Maps, 21s. is day. 


JNDIAN FINANCE. By Professor Fawcert, 


M.P. Three Essays, with Introduction and Appendix. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
{This day, 
“It is the honourable determination to raise himself above the party 
passions of the hour, and to consider the matters with which he deals on 
their own merits alone, that give Mr. Fawcett’s writings and speeches on 
Indian finance their singular value, and have won for him the contidence of 
the edacated Indian public.” —Pall Mali Gazette. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


(Issued by the 
National Libera] Federation.) 


No.1. THE TENANT FARMER; Land Laws and Land- 


lords, By JAMES 8vo. ls. 


No. 2. FOREIGN POLICY. By M. E. Grant Derr, M.P. 


Svo. Is. {This day. 
No. 3. FREEDOM of LAND. By G. Saaw-Lzrever, M.P. 
8vo. 28. 6d, [This day. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION, REVISED AFTER 
OFFICIAL RETURNS. 


(THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 1880: 


a Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World. 
By F. Mantis. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


“ The ‘ Statesman’s Year-Book’ is a handbook for the politician as well 
as the merchant, and, as a statistical and historical annua! of the States of 
the civilized and mercantile world, stands without a rival.”—Times. 


COMPLETION OF PROFESSOR MASSON’S “ LIFE OF MILTON.” 


MILTON'S LIFE, and HISTORY of his 


bo ~ Professor Masson, LL.D. Vol. VI. 1660-1674. 8vo. with Portrait, 
price 21s. 
(Index Vol. in preparation.) 


H{NGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JOHN MORLEY. Recent Volumes. 
BUNYAN. By J.A. Frovpr. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


[This day. 
SOUTHEY. By Professor Downey. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HOUSE ARCHITECTURE. By J. Stevenson, 


Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 2 vols. royal 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, 36s. (This day. 


EKSSAYS, THEOLOGICAL and LITERARY. 
By R. H. Hvrrox, M.A. Cheaper Issue, 2 vols. 8yo. 18s. [Yow ready. 
st 
a Glossary of Botanical Terms and numerous Illustrations. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
(This day. 


RUCTURAL BOTANY; or, Organo- 
(THE EMOTIONS. By James M‘Cosu, LL.D., 


graphy on the Basis of Morphology. By Professor Asa Gray, LL.D. With 
President of Princeton College, U.S. 8vo. 9s. (This day. 


HIN TS to HOUSEWIVES on several Points, 


Fey ned on the Preparation of Economical and Tasteful Dishes. By 
Frepentox. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [This day. 


ART AT HOME SERIES. New Vols. 


NEEDLEWORK. By Etizasern Guaisrer, Author of 
** Art Embroidery,” &c. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 2s, 6d. [This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY LADY AUGUSTA NOEL. 


FYROM GENERATION to GENERATION. 
2 vols. Zils. 
“ Lady A’ Neel’s last novel, ‘Owen Gwynne’s Great Work,’ was, 
we think, one of the best of its year........ * From Generation to Genera- 
tion’ is even an improvement on ‘Owen Gwynne.’ ”—Saturday Review. 
“Lady Augusta Noel wrote a good novel in ‘Owen Gwynne’s Great 
‘Work.’ She has written a better in ‘ From Generation to Generation.’ ” 
cademy. 


NEW NOVEL—BROTHER and SISTER. 


By Lucy Scorr. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 


“It is unusually interesting and readable, and we have to thank Miss 
Scott for some pleasant hours spent over it.”—Lwily News. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW STORY. 


BELEAGUERED CITY ; being a Narra- 


tive of Certain Recent Events in the City of Semur, in the Department 
of the Haute Bourgogne: a Story of the Seen and the Unseen. Crown 
Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

“Po hve written a living ‘and brilliant story suggested by the words, 
*If ye believe not Moses and the prophets, neither will ye be persuaded 
though one should rise from the dead,’ and to make it not only lively and 
brilliant, but as impressive to the spirit of man as it is striking to his 
literary sense, is no mean achievement.” —Spec/ator. 


A 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE LAST SIX YEARS. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


ENGLAND under LORD BEACONSFIELD: 


the Political History of Six Years from the End of 1873 to January 1880. 
By P. W. CLAYDEN. 


THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, és. 


FREE LAND. By Arruur Arnorp, Author 


of “Social Politics,” &c. 


ENGLISH POLITICS SINCE 1815. 
Demy Svo. cloth, 9s. 


A GUIDE to MODERN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By Cory. Part 


PROFESSOR SAYCE’S NEW WORK. 


2 vols. large post 8vo. 25s, 
INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of 


LANGUAGE. By the Rev. ArncHInALD Henry Sayce, Deputy Professor of 
Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY AND PALZONTOLOGY. 
Crown Svo. cloth, 5s. 


CHAPTERS from the PHYSICAL HIS- 


TORY of the EARTH. Dy Anruvr Nicots, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of 
** The Puzzle of Life.” 


FOURTH EDITION. 


Next week, crown 8vo. with Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens, 
and One Illustration, cloth, 6s. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. By Marcaret 


LONSDALE. 


In the press, crown Svo. cloth. 


THE ODE of LIFE. By the Author of “ The 


Epic of Hades.” 


Immediately, New and Revised Edition, demy S8vo. cloth, 14s. 


SUPERNATURAL in NATURE: a Verifica- 


tion by Free Use of Science. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


JESUS of NAZARETH. With a Brief Sketch 


of Jewish History to the time of His Birth. By Epwarp Cuopp, Author of 
“ The Childhood of the World,” &c. 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 
Bound in limp parchment, antique, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” A New 


Baition, choicely printed on hand-mate paper, with a miniature Portrait in 
eau Sorte by Le Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron. 


Uniform with the above. 
Elzevir, Svo. limp parchment, antique, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


POEMS: Selected from PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. (Dedicated to Lady Shelley.) With Preface by RicnHarp 
GaRNETY. Printed on hand-made paper, with a Miniature Frontispiece. 


Fep. 4to. cloth, 15s. 


THE ODYSSEY of HOMER. Done into 


English Verse by AVIA. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


WET DAYS. By A Farmer. 


“ It is seldom that one can pronounce the world to be yo the addition to it of a book of 
poems that was really having. The present is one of those happy and exceptional 
cases.’’—Standard. 

Small crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE LEGEND of ALLANDALE;; and other 


Poems. By FELIX MORTERRA. 


In Four Parts, fep. 8vo. each 6d. 


SIMPLE ENGLISH POEMS: English Lite- 


rature for Junior Classes. By H. C. Bowen, M.A., Author of “ lish 
Grammar for Beginners,” &c. 


*,* Parts I., IL, and ILL. now ready. 


1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.'S 


A SECOND EDITION is in the press of 


MEMOIRS of MADAME DE REMUSAT. | 


1802—1808, Translated by Mrs. CASHEL Hoey and Mr. Joun 
2 vols, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 32s. 
Vol. I. now ready. 

*,* These revelations respecting the private life of Bonaparte, the | 
Empress Josephine, and other Celebrities of the Political and Social | 
World of Paris, from 1802—1808, have created great sensation in 
France, and the French Work is already in a ‘Third Edition. 

“ The translators have done their work with great spirit, and the English is so | 
clear and easy, that the most delicate points of the original are sharply — 
Mauau. 


“ Tt is delightful reading........ It would be difficult to over-praise the grace of 


style which marks this book........ There is a fine crispness in all her anecdotes.” 
Scotsman, 


“ No one will take it up without reading greedily to the end.”—A theneum. 

“Th most fascinating personal narrative which has been published since Madame 
d’Arblay’s memoirs were given to the world.” —Muyfair. 

“It is almost impossible to convey any idea of the intensely interesting character 
of the book.” — Manfair. 

“ Few classes of books are in our time more interesting than thee legacies of 
past times, especially of times so recently passed that their questions are still burn- 
ing and their personages still familiar.”—From Leading Article in the Daily News. 

** These particular memoirs are, moreover, unusually attractive. As illustrating 
the interior history of the Bonaparte family, there is hardly any book which can 
equal them, while the personality of their writer is not the least interesting reve- 
lation.”—From Leading Article in Daily News. 


NATIONAL MUSIC of the WORLD. By 


the late Henry F.Cuor.tey. Edited by H. C. Hew err, Author of 

“ Memoir of H. F. Chorley.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 8s. Gd. 
[ Ready. 

“* What I have to offer are not a few impressions, scrambled together in the haste 
of the moment, but are the result of many years of comparison and experience.” 
From the Author’s * Prelude.” 


NEW BOOK OF ASIAN TRAVEL. 


THE FORBIDDEN LAND: Voyages to the 


Corea. By G. Oprert. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations and Map, cloth 
extra, 21s. [Now ready. 

“ Here, then, is the phenomenon of a population of 16,000,000 without a history, 
and inhabiting aland which has been for centuries a sealed book to European re- 
search. It will be easily guessed, therefore, that Mr. Oppert’s book has an interest 
distinctly unique among later books of travel........ It is offered as a picture of an 
unknown country, and very admirably and faithfully fulfils its end.”— Mayfair. 


LIFE and WRITINGS of HENRY THOMAS 


BUCKLE, Author of “ The History of Civilization.” By ALFRED 
Henry Hurn. Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 Steel 
Engraved Portraits of Buckle, cloth extra, 32s. 
“ Mr. Huth has done his part of these volumes well and thoroughly.” 
Saturday Review. 
“ Mr. Huth’s book, which seems to be written with rare sincerity, shows us the 
man as he was, not the philosopher as he was supposed to be,’’—Suturday Review. 
* Buckle was a man whose story must excite interest and rouse sympathy.” 
Scotsman. 


THE AUSTRALIAN ABROAD: Branches 


from the Main Routes Round the World. Comprising the Author’s 
toute through Japan, China, Cochin-China, Malasia, Sunda, Java, 
‘orres Straits, Northern Australia, New South Wales, South Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. By James Hineston .(“J.H.” of the 
“ Melbourne Argus”). With Maps and numerous Illustrations from 
Photographs, including a Frontispiece, representing the famous Boer 
Buddha Temple, Java. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 14s. 

“ Since the days of Captain Cook several men have managed to get round the 
world ; few, however, have given so interesting an account of their tours as that 
which Mr. Hingston presents. That gentleman hes fairly earned his right to pub- 
lish a book of travel; he is a clever writer, his subject is goed, and his knowledge 
of it thorough.”—Morning Post. 


“ Cannot fail to be appreciated by the public.” —Zand and Water, 


THE CONFLICT of CHRISTIANITY with 
HEATHENISM. By Dr. GerHarp Untuyory. Edited and Trans- 
lated from the Third German Edition by G.C. Smyrn and C. J. H. 
Rorses. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 8s. 6d. [Wow ready. 


A FOOL’S ERRAND. By Ove or tue 


Foors. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. [Now ready. 


“ This is an able little book...... Will be read with interest and no little astonish- 
ment. The Fool responsible for the narrative has a good deal to tell, and he tells it 
in such a manner as to be always picturesque and impressive...... Every one should 
Tead the book...... The Fool is a competent and clever student of character....... . 

commendable.” —Atheneum. 


WEALTH or WEAL? A Word on the 


Political Aspect of Free Trade and the Land Question. 8vo. 1s. 


HOW to GET STRONG and HOW to 


STAY SO: a Manual of Rational Physical Exercise. By Witt1aM 
Bracke. Small post 8vo. with Illustrations, 5s. [Now ready. 


Worthy of every one’s attention, whether old or young.” —Graphic. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, | 


CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, B.C. H 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


RUSSIA and ENGLAND, from 1876 to 1880; 


a Protest and an Appeal. By O. K., Author of “ Is Russia Wrong?” With 
a Preface by J. A. FROUDE, M.A. 8vo.with Portrait and 2 Maps. price 14s, 
[Vow ready. 


RUSSIA BEFORE and AFTER the WAR. 


By the Author of “ Society in St. Petersburg,” &c. ‘Translated from the 
German by E. Farrrax TAyYLor. 8vo. 14s, 


POPULAR 


SOVEREIGNTY; being some 
Thoughts on Democratic Reform. By CHARLES ANTHONY, Jun. Fep. 8vo. 
(in the press. 


The SOCIAL and POLITICAL DEPEND- 


ENCE of WOMEN. By Cuantes ANTHONY, Jun. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 
the press. 


CETSHWAYO’S DUTCHMAN; Private 


Journal of a White Trader in Zululand during the British Invasion. By 
CorNELIUS ViJN. Translated and edited by the Right Rev. J. W. CoLENso, 
D.D. Bishop of Natal. Crown 8vo. Portrait, 5s. 


TWO LECTURES on SOUTH AFRICA 


delivered before the Philosophical Institute at Edinburgh, January 6 and 
January 9,1880. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 8vo. 5s. 


LORD MINTO in INDIA; Correspondence 


of Gilbert Elliot, First Earl of Minto, while Governor-General of India, from 
1807 to 1814. Edited by his Great-Niece, the Countess of Minto. Crown 
8vo. Maps, 12s. 


RURAL BIRD LIFE; Essays on Ornithology, 


with Instructions for Preserving Objects relating to that Science. By 
CHARLES Drxon. With Coloured Frontispiece and 44 Wood Engravings. 
Crown 8yvo. 7s. 6d. cloth extra; 15s. tree calf; 17s. morocco. 


PATH and GOAL; a Discussion on the 


Elements of Civilisation and the Conditions of Happiness. By M. M. Kaiscu, 
Ph.D. M.A. 8vo. price 12s. 6d. [On Tuesday next. 


The A B C of PHILOSOPHY. By the Rev. 


T. Grirritn, M.A. Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Author of “ Behind the Veil,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 5s. [im a few days. 


ECONOMIC STUDIES, in Illustration of the 


Present Condition and the Gradual Growth of the Science of Political 
ge By the late WALTER BAGEHOT,M.A. Edited by R. H. Hurron. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. : 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY : the Principles 


of Qualitative Analysis. By A. TILDEN, D.Sc, Lond. F.C.S.  Fep. 
8vo. price ls, 6d, (On Friday next. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS, for Colleges and Schools. Translated by E. Arxisson, F.C.S. 
Ninth Edition. Plates and Woodeuts. Post 8vo. lis, 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for 


General Readers and Young Persons; a Course of Physics. Translated by 
E. F.C.S. Third Edition. Plates and Woodeuts. Grown 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. 


The MODERN NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. 


Each Work, in crown 8vo. a le Volume, complete in itself, price 
boards, or 2s. 6d. cloth :— 


By Earl Beaconsfield, K.G. By Major Whyte-Melville. 
LOTHAIR. DIGBY GRAND. 
CONINGSBY. GENERAL BOUNCE. 
SYBIL. THE GLADIATORS. 
TANCRED. GOOD FOR NOTHING. 
VENETIA. 


HOLMBY HOUSE. 
THE INTERPRETER. 
KATE COVENTRY. 


HENRIETTA TEMPLE, 
CONTARINI FLEMING. 


ALROY. 
THE YOUNG DUKE. See 
VIVIAN GREY. 

By Anthony Trollope. By the Author of “The Rose 
THE WARDEN. Garden.” 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. UNAWARES, 


By Various Writers. 
ELSA AND HER VULTURE. 
ATHERSTONE PRIORY. 
THE SIX SISTERS OF THE 
VALLEYS. MADEMOISELLE MORI. 
THE BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY. THE ATELIER DU LYS. 


Uniform with the above, TRENCH’S REALITIES of IRISH LIFE boards, 
or 3s. 6d. cloth. 


By the Author of “ The Ate- 
lier du Lys.” 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[February 14, 1880. 


MESSRS. RIVINGTONS NEW. LISP. 


BY J. B. MOZLEY, D.D. 


Late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford. 


SERMONS, Parochial and Occasional. Crown 


8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Contents: The Right Eye and the Right Hand—Temptation Treated 
as Opportunity—The Influences of Habit on Devotion—Thought for 
the Morrow—The Relief of Utterance—Seeking a Sign—David Num- 
bering the People—The Heroism of Faith—Proverbs—The Teaching of 
Events—Growing Worse—Our Lord the Sacrifice for Sin—The Parable 
of the Sower—The Religious Enjoyment of Nature—The Threefold 
Office of the Holy Spirit—Wisdom and Folly Tested by Experience— 
Moses, a Leader—The Unjust Steward—Sowing to the Spirit—True 
Religion, a Manifestation—St. Paul’s Exaltation of Labour—Jeremiah’s 
Witness against Idolatry—Isaiah’s Estimate of Worldly Greatness— 
The Shortness of Life—The Endless State of Being—The Witness of 
the Apostles—Life a Probation—Christian Mysteries, the Common 
Heritage—Our Lord’s Hour—Fear—The Educating Power of Strong 
Impressions—The Secret Justice of Temporal Providence—Jacob as a 
Prince Prevailing with God, 


THE THEORY of DEVELOPMENT: a 


Criticism. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


ESSAYS, Historical and Theological. 2 vols. 


8vo. 24s. 
Coxtents: VOLUME I.—Introduction and Memoir of the Author 
—Lord Strafford—Archbishop Laud—Carlyle’s Cromwell — Luther. 
VOLUME II.—Dr. Arnold—Blanco White—Dr. Pusey’s Sermon * 
The Book of Job—Maurice’s Theological Essays—Indian Conversion— 
The Argument of Design—The Principle of Causation considered in 
to Atheistic Theories—In Memoriam—The Author's Articles 
Works. 


RULING IDEAS in EARLY AGES, and 


their Relation to Old-Testament Faith ; Lectures delivered to Graduates 
of the University of Oxford. Second Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Contents: Abraham—Sacrifice of Isaac—Human Sacrifices—FEx- 
terminating Wars—Visitations of the Sins of Fathers upon Children— 
Jael—Connexion of Jael’s Act with the Morality of her Age—Law of 
Retaliation—Retaliation Law of God—The End the Test of a Progres- 
sive Revelation—The Manichzans and the Jewish Fathers. 


SERMONS, preached before the University of 
Oxford, and on Various Occasions. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. 

Contents: The Roman Council—The Pharisees—Eternal Life— 
The Reversal of Human Judgment—War—Nature—The Work of the 
Spirit on the Natural Man—The Atonement—Our Duty to Equals— 

e Peaceful Temper—The Strength of Wishes—The Unspoken 
Judgment of Mankind—The True Test of Spiritual Birth—Ascension 
Day —Gratitude—The Principle of Emulation — Religion the First 
Choice—The Influence of Dogmatic Teaching on Education. 


EIGHT LECTURES on the MIRACLES; 


being the Bampton Lectures for 1865. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. 

ConTENtTS: Miracles Necessary for a Revelation—Order of Nature— 
Influence of the Imagination on Belief—Belief in a God—Testimony— 
Unknown Law—Miracles Regarded in their Practical Result—False 


BY H. P. LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L. 


Canon of St. Paul’s and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University 
of Oxford. 


SECOND SERIES of SERMONS preached 
before the University of Oxford, 1868-1879. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Contents: Prejudice and Experience— Humility and Truth— 
Im; of Faith in a Creator—Worth of Faith in a Life to Come— 
Influences of the Holy Spirit—Growth in the Apprehension of Truth— 
The Life of Faith and the Athanasian Creed—Christ’s Service and 
Public Opinion—Christ in the Storm—Sacerdotalism—The Prophecy 
of the Magnificat—The Fall of Jericho—The Courage of Faith—The 
Curse on Meroz—The Gospel and the Poor—Christ and Human Law. 


FIRST SERIES of SERMONS preached 


jer ay yao University of Oxford, 1859-1868. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo. 
P 


THE DIVINITY of OUR LORD and 


SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST; being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. 
Eighth Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


SOME ELEMENTS of RELIGION: Lent. 


Lectures. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


HELLENICA: a Collection of Essays on Greek 
Poetry, Philosophy, History, and Religion. Edited by Evetyn 
Asnort, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 
16s, 

Contents: Aeschylus. E. Myers, M.A.—The Theology and Ethics 
of Sophocles. E. Abbott, M.A., LL.D.—System of Education in 
Plato’s Republics. R. L. Nettleship, M.A.—Aristotle’s Conception of 
the State. A.C. Bradley, M.A—Epicurus. W. L. Courtney, M.A.— 
The Speeches of Thucydides. R. C. Jebb, M.A., LL.D.—Xenophon. 
H. G. Dakyns, M.A.—Polybius. J. L. 5. Davidson, M.A.—Greek 
Oracles. F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 


BY THE REV. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


THE ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT of 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF. New Edition, Two Parts, crown 8vo. sold 
separately, each 6s. 

Part I. MONOTHEISM and POLYTHEISM. 
Part IT. CHRISTIANITY. 


BY HERBERT MORTIMER LUCKOCK, D.D. 
Canon of Ely. 
AFTER DEATH: an Examination of Primi- 


tive Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their 
Relationship to the Living. In Two Parts, crown 8vo. 6s. 


BY CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


LYRA APOSTOLICA. (Poems by J. W. 


Bowden, R. H. Froude, J. Keble, J. H. Newman, R. J. Wilberforce, 
and I, Williams; and a New Preface by Cardinal Newman.) New 
and revised Edition, 16mo. with red borders, 2s. 6d. 


BY F. C. COOK, M.A. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Canon of Exeter, Preacher to 
the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 


CHURCH DOCTRINE and SPIRITUAL 


LIFE: Sermons preached in the Chapel of Linco!n’s Inn. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BY JOHN PILKINGTON NORRIS, B.D. 
Canon of Bristol, Vicar of St. Mary, Redclitfe, Bristol, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester. 


RUDIMENTS of THEOLOGY: a First Book 


for Students. Second Edition, revised, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BY EDWARD HENRY BICKERSTETH, M.A, 
Vicar of Christ Church, Hampstead. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, and FOR EVER: 


a Poem in Twelve Books. Shilling Edition, 18mo. Also the Red- 
Line Edition, 16mo. with red borders, 2s. 6d. 


BY THE REV. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., F.S.A. 
Revised by WALTER G. F. Puttiimore, D.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, and 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Lincoln. 


THE BOOK of CHURCH LAW;; being an 


Exposition of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Clergy and Laity of 
the Church of England. Second Edition, revised, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


By Various 


EDITED BY THE REV. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., F.S.A. 
Editor of the “ Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” &c. 


DICTIONARY of DOCTRINAL and HIS- 


TORICAL THEOLOGY. Second Edition, imperial 8vo. 42s. ; 
half morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY of SECTS, HERESIES, 


ECCLESIASTICAL PARTIES, and SCHOOLS of RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. Imperial 8vo. 36s. ; half morocco, £2 8s. 


BY HENRY ALFORD, D.D., late Dean of Canterbury. 


THE GREEK TESTAMENT. With a Cri- 
tically Revised Text ; a Digest of Various Readings ; Marginal Refer- 
ences to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage; Prolegomena; and a Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary. For the use of Theological Students and 
Ministers. New Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. £5 2s. 

The Volumes are sold separately, as follows :— 
Vol. I.—THE FOUR GOSPELS. 28s. 
Vol. IL—ACTS to II. CORINTHIANS. 24s, 
Vol. III.—GALATIANS to PHILEMON. 18s. 
Vol. IV.—HEBREW to REVELATIONS. 32s. 


RIVINGTONS: WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON; OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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